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Now-available from Du Pon 
easy-to-handle 





We are pleased to announce that Du Pont can now 
supply your MBTS requirements in grain form. 
We think you'll want to evaluate easy-to-handle 
MBTS Grains in your own compound and mill rooms. 
Remember, too, that Thionex and Thiuram M are also 
available in grain form. The excellent acceptance they’ve had is 
proof of the advantages they offer under actual plant conditions. 





Tune in to Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” Tuesday Nights—NBC coast to coast 


BBER CHEMICALS 


(Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 








e If you have not already ob- VJ 
tained samples, see your Du Pont DU PONT R 
representative or write: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) ™ ( qj\| D(\NT 


Rubber Chemicals Division 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
R 
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Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editor‘al Mi 


INDIA RUBBER WoRLD, March, 1950, Vol. 121, No. 6. Published Monthly by BILL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CorP., Office of 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 5.A. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at ——, Conn., under the act of 
Address Mail to New York Office 


and Executive Offices at U. 
March 3, 1879. Subscription United States and Mexico, $3.00 per year: Canada $4.00, All other Countries $5.00; Single Copies 35 cents 
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Strainer for kitchen use 


Zz 


Shoe soling 





Floor tiling 
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RESIN 50 


easy-processing, reinforcing agent 


Improves your tubber compounding 


... gives faster, smoother extrusions 
... saves time by eliminating masterbatching 


Here’s a reinforcing agent that 
helps rubber compounders make 
important savings—in a broad 
range of profitable products. Typ- 
ical examples are shown here. 


Good-rite Resin 50 provides 
an entirely new compounding 
approach to hardness problems 
...a simple means, for example, 
of filling in the gap between soft 
rubber compounds and ebonites. 


Primarily a reinforcing agent, 
Good-rite Resin 50 has many 
extra advantages. It eliminates 
masterbatching, improves extru- 
sions. It gives better flex life, 


Hy 


higher elongation, better abra- 
sion resistance. It makes rubber 
compounds more easily handled 
because it acts as a plasticizer at 
processing temperatures. 


Made as a white, free-flowing 
powder, Good-rite Resin 50 can 
be compounded in a wide variety 
of attractive colors. Write for 
technical bulletin. Find out how 
Resin 50 may help you make 
more and better products at cost- 
savings. Please address Dept. 
CB-2, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


Car 


Amita Ryle 


B F Goodrich Ch mi al ‘GOODRCH CI 
@ @ € ic ompany THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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When trucks and buses need new shoes 








Philblack® O's the black to use! 


When you’ve got a really tough job to do, call on Philblack O! There’s no luck 
about it .. . you get uniformly good results every time . . . with synthetic or 
natural rubber. Laboratory tests . . . and grueling work-outs on the road with 
various sized tires .. . prove that Philblack O plus ‘‘cold’”’ rubber produces the 
highest-quality tire treads ever offered to the public! Excellent flex life. Out- 
standing resistance to cut and crack growth. Remarkable ability to withstand 


abrasion. Long mileage records! Send for your trial order of Philblack O today! 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. %A Trademark 
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compared with 


the best 





is just 





PER CENT TENSILE RETAINED 
No. Antiox. Antiox. Antiox. he f f @ | hd 
AGING TEXT Antiox. A B x AMINOX 








48 Hrs. in Air — 
212°. oa un fF ss in resisting 
96 Hrs. in Oxygen 
- Bomb —70°C. 29 63 72 59 76 the action 
1% of antioxidant on RHC used 


of heat. 


Test was made on a Truck Tire Carcass 

The Same Results are obtained on Truck Tire Tubes 
Where Heat is the Problem 

AMINOX is the Answer. 





PROCESS = ACCELERATE = PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 





“NS 
Naugatuck S| B@Sa-liet el 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
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Do your rubber products say “Come hither’? 








; WS7 Du Pont “Alamask’’ odorants 


Nobody wants to buy a product with an unpleasant odor! 
But now—with Du Pont “Alamask” odorants—both your natural, 
neoprene and other synthetic rubber products can have a clean and 


pleasing odor. Unpleasant odors can be neutralized throughout. 


Du Pont odor chemists, working with rubber technologists, 
have developed a series of “Alamask” odorants. These carefully 
tested odorants neutralize off-odors or give a pleasant scent, 
whichever you desire. You'll use them successfully on 
latex, bonded fibers, adhesives, dipped goods, blown sponge and many 
other rubber products. There is no significant effect on processing 


characteristics or rate of cure. 


Du Pont “Alamask”’ odorants 


TRADE-MARK 


Du Pont laboratory skil! is at your service. Sens for the boox'er 
““Odorants for the Rubber Industry’’—or ask us for specific recom- 
mendations for your individual problems. Write—E. |. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics 


Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, 


\ 
Charlotte, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. REG,U/S:PAT-OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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reasons 














why you 
should use 





1 Excellent compatibility and 2 Readily incorporated on 5 Conveniently packaged in 
reinforcement with com- the mill or in the banbury. drums, bags or masterbatch 
monly used natural and g Thorough dispersion. in cartons. 
synthetic rubbers. 


4 Excellent physical and 6 Top technical service 
electrical properties. available. 










For these reasons, Pliolite S-6 is the most widely used rubber re- 
inforcing resin. In shoe soles, flooring, wire insulation or molded 
rubber goods — wherever a compound needs stiffening, hardening 
or toughening — you'll find that Pliolite S-6 does the job better. 






soonsiran 


DOTOT ITH am 
ecemenmmell 









For further details on Pliolite $-6 and samples 
of this outstanding reinforcing agent, write: 
GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AKRON 16, OHIO 








A SUPERIOR RESIN 
FOR 
RUBBER REINFORCING 









STOCK NO. 64-705 






WEIGHT 50 LBS.NET 


CHEMICAL Division 
C2 
it GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
Pit. one 


Pliolite-T.M. 
The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST S1ORY EVER TOLD”—Every Sunday—ABC Network 
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131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


‘< Designers and Builders 


of ali Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
Since 1858 








? ROBERTSON HOSE LEAD 





ENCASING PRESSES 


Wherever fine quality hose is produced, you can usually 
be sure Robertson Equipment is helping to turn it out. 
Thousands upon thousands of miles of properly sheathed 
hose have been lead encased by Robertson Eouipment 
... economically, accurately and with minimum main- 
tenance. Its exceptional operating efficiency is due to 
engineering skill and construction; fine workmanship, 
plus the fact that Robertson has over 92 years’ experi- 
ence in designing and building high pressure hydraulic 
equipment . . . If it’s ‘‘custom-built’’ equipment you 
require, engineered to your specifications . . . contact 
Robertson. Write today. 
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Lead Sheath Hydraulic Pump Open Lead 
Stripping Machine Melting Pot 
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y THINGS IN PLASTICS 
©. .faster, better with Wartvero€ vinyl resin 


If your product is one of these 
basic plastic shapes... one made 
from them, or even one that has 
possibilities for manufacturing 
from plastics, you'll find produc- 
tion time-savings and extra qual- 
2 ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. 
, To improve your product test this 
remarkable vinyl polymer. 


SEE WHAT Marvino€ 


~~ OFFERS YOu 










































- YOU USE PLASTICS in any form, 
send for detailsabout Marvinol. 
Naugatuck Chemical makes and s 
sells Marvinol vinyl resins only 
as raw materials. but we will be 


NAUGATUCK 







glad to refer you to one of our 
customers for additional informa- 
tion on Marvinol. Write Dept. 


W-3. Navearuck CHemicat. 501 OTHER PRODUCTS OF NAUGATUCK CHEMICMtetaiann ; Bite’. Reclaimed Rubber 
E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, Md. Plastics + Synthetic Rubber «+ mEneUNEME TC Bemicals + Aromatics. 
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A completely new and redesigned 
FOR CONTINUOUS 


OF THE VULCANIZING DRUM AND ames! OF 
BAND, IS NOW AVAILABLE AS A RESULT OF COG . 
GINEERING BY ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY AND 
WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


































VULCANIZING ROLL—60'' DIAM., 80'' FACE 


HEATING SHOES 


drum to make quick roll changes is 
especially important when use of an 
embossed curing roll is necessary, as in 
the production of floor matting and 
stair treads. The changing of edge 
irons when producing conveyor or 
transmission belting isalso facilitated. 


PRESSURE ROLL 


PRESSURE ROLL ADJUSTING MECHANISM 
The pressure (gauging) roll will with- 
stand a separating force of 250,000 


1s adjust ‘ pelt aS 
pay ay aVas¥-Va) N G) N (TE B ay nak ak ee. a 
a QO /VY\ Pp fay N Yy (Dy be calendered and cured in a single 


operation, gauging being accomplished 
AKRON 4, OHIO an between the pressure roll and the 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY COMPANY curing roll. 


PMaMoU Arriore tM DDINCIDAL CITIEG 
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VULCANIZATION 
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WHY 


obo the time! 
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One piece housings provide adequate 
“window” clearance for removal of the cur- 
ing roll. A special ‘“‘C’’-Hook is furnished 
for supporting the roll as illustrated. All 
design details have been engineered to facili- 
tate and speed roll changing. For example, 
all supply and return lines are quick-dis- 
connect type. The heating shoes surround- 
ing the Vulcanizing roll are automatically 
retractable. 


Some desirable features: 


© All rolls are supported in self-aligning roller 
bearings, oil flood lubricated. 


® Speed range is adjustable from 2 to 6.2 
feet per minute. 


®@ Vulcanizing roll is 60°’ diameter; 80” face. 


®@ Tension roll is hydraulically actuated; maxi- 
mum belt tension, 240,000 pounds. 


Easy replacement of the steel band is made 
possible by the ingenious arrangement illus- 
trated. After the curing roll has been re- 
moved, the specially provided ‘‘A-Frame’”’ is 
bolted in place and jacked up far enough to 
remove the weight from the base rail on the 
near side. The two “foot blocks’ are then 
taken out, permitting the belt to be removed 
through the resulting opening. 


Operation of the Rotocure is shown sche- 
matically at right. The Rotocure has many 
advantages over the conventional press on 
large production runs. For example: 


© Increased production provided by continuous 
operation, which eliminates opening, cool- 
ing, reheating and closing. 

® Elimination of overcuring and undercuring 
of the over-lap areas occurring on conven- 
tional presses. 


© Greater uniformity of stretch. 


Qur engineers are available for consultation 
concerning the possibilities of the Rotocure 
for your particular products. 


*The Rotocure machine is a patented develop- 
ment of Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany built by Adamson United Company 
under a licensing arrangement. 
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PRESSURE ROLL CURING ROLL 








GENERAL LATEX 


<Guneunces 


lhe Wi UWINMIC of an addthinnwl 


LATEX RECEIVING INSTALLATION 
at 
Pier 6, Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland 
of lhe 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
This pier is equipped with the most modern pumping and bulk storage 
facilities. It will provide a second port of entry for Harrisons & Crosfield 


Malayan latex and expedite service to General Latex customers in the 


Midwest. Central Atlantic, and Southern States. 





GENERAL LATEX « CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
Importers and Compounders — Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


Exclusive agency for sale of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan latex in U.S. A. 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
525 Washington Highway, Buffalo 21, N. Y. ° 347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 17, N. Y. 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio e 2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, N. C. 
EXPORT AGENT: 
BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Air view of Wyandotte's North Plant. 








Inset: Photomicrograph of Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate, at 100,000 diameters 


A close look may help you make some long-range plans 


You will find it well worth your while 
to take a close look at Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, its facilities 
and its products. 


You'll see, for example, that Wyan- 
dotte controls its own sources of basic 
raw materials — coal, limestone and 
salt. This control helps assure you of 
constant, dependable deliveries of the 
chemicals you need. 

You'll find, too, that Wyandotte is 
strategically located at the heart of the 
Great Lakes waterways, with both rail 
and water transportation close at 
hand. You may find that geography 
can help cut your chemical costs. 


You'll also get a better picture of 
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the research and 60 years of manu- 
facturing experience which have made 
Wyandotte a leading name in chem- 
icals—with even greater growth ahead. 


Finally, you'll want to take a close 
look at such Wyandotte Products as 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate (see 
photomicrograph above), a smooth, 
pure rubber reinforcing agent which 
lends tensile strength and tear resis- 
tance to dozens of high-grade rubber 
products. 

If you’d like to know more about 
this or any other Wyandotte chemical 
for the Rubber Industry, just write: 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 





SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 
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THE CHEMIST 


finds that Skellysolve 

will enable the plant to 
make rubber cements with 
the properties he desires. 
So he informs 


helps 3 men 


Reach 1 Goal... 


Selling More 
and Better 


RUBBER 
CEMENTS 






THE PURCHASING AGENT, 


who orders a tank car of 
Skellysolve. The result is a 
superior compound 

which makes 






“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: 
You'll find this happening 


in several other branches of the rubber industry. Thus, if 


THE SALES MANAGER'S 


job easier. His tape 
customers are better you use benzol, rubber solvent gasoline, toluol, ether, 
satisfied, and the special 


qualities of his compound 


carbon tetrachloride or other solvents either in fabricating 


operations or in making rubber cements, find out what 
help him get new : , 
Skellysolve can do for you. Learn, too, about Skellysolve’s 
business from other users ; im ' 
famed dependability of supply ...and the technical help 


of rubber cements. 





you may receive from a Skellysolve Technical Fieldman. 





There are six different Skellysolves for making rubber cements and for 


the Rubber Industry and use in other rubber fabricating operations. Skellysolve has a minimum 
of greasy residues, thereby giving quick drying and high tensile 
strength. It is less toxic than many solvents, thus reducing health 


hazards. It has a minimum of unsaturates and impurities, thereby reduc- 
ing the tendency to thin or gel. Its low vapor pressure eliminates bloated 


tubes or cans, and its sweet odor makes it pleasant to work with. 


&  Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


Mitiet Deniaghent 








If you buy, specify or are in charge of the operation 
of this type of equipment, you should have a copy of 
this fact-filled bulletin. Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. 














- FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. IRW : 
a Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of § 
- Bulletin 173. a 

4 
f Name. 4g 
& ¥ 
# Company. i 
- Address - 
K City. State i 
a a 
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Inthe 1 rubber industry. . 
get these TH “ey 


7, 
Increase Banbury output, save labor/and power costs. 
/ 


/ 
Shorten breakdown time on mills, save labor and power 


costs. / / 


Improve compounding quality, 
Improve molding quality and reduce curing defects. 


Increase capacity of mixing on open mill by heating 


crude rubber and reclaimed rubber. 
Cut curing time up to 50% and more. 
Increase equipment life, reduce maintenance costs. 


Break down Hard Stocks easier, faster, save labor and 


power costs. 





Thermail =—* is extremely economical to operate. 


‘“ 
Thermall Electronic Heating equipment generates heat 


x 
right where it is wanted, “in the material itself’. 
\ 


Thermall equipment will speed up checking materials in 
laboratory, such as mixed stock, checking for proper 
dispersion of pigments in rubber . . . checking of cord 


fabrics for moisture content ... and all other types of 
materials. 4 % 
SEE THERMALL DEMONSTRATED 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


ELECTRONIC 
RUBBER HEATING 


For full information on the advantages and 


uses and for demonstration, write.... 


W. T. LAROSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
TROY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE... or it doesn’t cost you a cent! 
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Methocel: 





F 






The Dow Chemical Company 


Dept. ME-389, Midland, M 


Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in 
Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 


the Indispensable 


ilm Former 





As a mold release agent for certain types of molded products, Methocel shows great 
promise for the rubber industry. Methocel (Dow Methylcellulose) forms a tough, 
smooth, continuous film on the mold face. Since Methocel is not thermoplastic and can 
tolerate high temperatures, it will not soften or become tacky with heat. This superior 
synthetic gum is impervious to most greases, organic chemicals, solvents, rubber com- 
pounds and antioxidants. Water solutions are easily applied by spraying or brushing. 
Another important application of Methocel in the rubber industry is as a stabilizing 
and thickening agent for control of viscosity in latices. The lower viscosity types of 
Methocel are used for a rapid and economical thickening. Methocel is compatible with 
most latices, has high uniformity and purity and is not subject to spoilage. 

The new Methocel, powdered, may be of value in your operations. A free, experimental 
sample is yours for the asking. Just send in the coupon below for your sample of Methocel 
and further information on applications in the rubber industry. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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TITANO 
OX ADDS QUatity TO 





HWE crises underfoot in rubber tile; in rubber footwear or in 
numerous other articles, TITANOX pigments bring out the 
appearance of quality in white and light-tinted rubber goods — 
add good looks that bring increased sales. Chemically inert, 
these titanium pigments are highly compatible with all types 
of rubber. Their outstanding ease of mixing speeds 
production, helps save on production costs. 

For pure gum and lightly loaded stocks the strongest 


, . In 

pigments TITANOX-A and TITANOX-RA assure the desired 
‘ , “a : an 
whiteness or brightness at minimum loadings thus b 
8059 tn 


maintaining flexibility. For heavily loaded stocks, 
TITANOX-RCHT (rutile-calcium pigment) is preferred P 
for economical whiteness and brightness. Its finely - 
divided inert pigment and extender promote T a T A ee re) xX 

normal aging and add resistance to discoloration. pr 


Our Technical Service Department is ready at lhe bughtost name tn fegmenls rec 











any time to be a partner in solving your rubber th 
pigmentation problems. Write us today for further Ba 
information. Titanium I igment Corporation, 1)" de 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y; TITANIUM PIGMENT in 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, IIL; =a 
CORPORATION << 


2600 South Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
Branches in all other principal cities. Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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In the manufacture of the famous ‘‘Cat’s Paw” rubber soles’ 
and heels, Baldwin Steam Platen Presses help to maintain 
the high production rate required to satisfy national demand 
—and to maintain the uniform quality that keep Cat's Paw 
among the leaders in the field. 

Baldwin Steam Platen Presses are invaluable aids in many 
process industries. They turn out top-quality products, 
reduce costs through production speed, assure profits 
through dependable performance. The design of these 
Baldwin Presses is the result of years of research and 
development, reinforced with practical experience gained 
in the field. 

Features include low-stressed columns with an extra 
margin of safety—precision ground rams—drilled and 
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press 


‘ported steam plates, with the highest accuracy in alignment 


and finish—and simple, precise controls. Capacities, dimen- 
sions and features can be tailored to your specific needs. 
For a general description of the units, ask for Bulletin 254. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington. 
In Canada: Baldwin Locomotive Works of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Onrario. 


BALDWIN 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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ar, Marbon 8000 


You rubber compounders have had a need for better resistance to abrasion, 
scuffing, tear, etc., in certain rubber products at one time or another — 
INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES OFFERED BY 
“EASY PROCESSING MARBON 8000” 


You can use MARBON “8000” to advantage in both natural and 


Synthetic rubbers for Non-Black as well as Black stocks. 


Technical Service and Samples Available 
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GARY IN DIANA 
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The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products — smoother, more effi- 
cient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 
of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with your 
problems in development or ap- 
plication of industrial fabrics. 


UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 


TESTING STRENGTH AND ELONGATION OF 
YARN WITH MOSCROP TESTER. This unit 
automatically tests 6 strands of yarn at one 
time. One of a series of comprehensive lab- 
oratory controls throughout production to 
assure fabric uniformity in all Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry products. 








TURNER HALSEY 


Wt. Veruou- Woodberry 50lls oan 


Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta + Baltimore » Boston » Los Angeles 
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40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 


SINCE 1879 


* 


Your enquiries will receive 
the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design 


An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 
for Tyre Tread Production machines. 








WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER 1] ENGLAND 


R-138 
swoiA RUBBER WORLD 











Pecolyte 








Fives you all this 
and 
LOW COST TOO! 


This highly-useful pure hydrocarbon, thermoplastic 
terpene resin has the same carbon-to-hydrogen ratio 
as plantation rubber. It has excellent tack-producing 
properties with natural rubber. Pale color permits 
light-color formulations with minimum scrap. Soluble 
in low-cost naphthas, and in pentane and hexane for 
making solvent-type rubber cements. It is non-toxic, 
chemically inert, compatible with most substances. 


Made in nine grades, uniformly dependable in quality. 


WRITE for free sample and data book giving 


complete details. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNR. 


Coumarone Resins 


* Rubber Plasticizers 
e Resins * High Solvency Nophthas * Solv 
Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 


t t k 
ianelUhi—tomony 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 





IRLD 
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Please send me a free sample of Piccolyte, and your new bulletin. | wish to 
investigate Piccolyte for (application). . 


Light Lemon Color 
Color is Stable 
Hydrocarbon Structure 
No Acidity 

No Saponifiable Matter 


Chemical Resistance 


e Solubility in Aliphatic 


Naphthas 


© Thermoplastic 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED\/ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY | 


Self-Activating Primary Accelerator 


SHARPLES 
ACCELERATOR 
| 


| , + s 
ETHYLAC| AQ amar 
2-BENZOTHIAZYL-N-N-DIETHYE § S C,H, 


THIOCARBAMYL SULFIDE | 


V, 6. 10-73/1-5C-1248 


Combines the essential chemical structures of both fe) Jaen ae 


thiazole and thiuram types of accelerator. ; 
(OR 


Exhibits high activity; good delayed action; good 
processing properties. characteristic 


Is non-discoloring; practically dust-free. Melting Point . . 71°C. min. 


Requires no special handling precautions. : 
Volatiles. . . . 0.5% max. 
Has excellent storage stability. 


Specific Gravity . . . . 1.27 
Samples and compounding data available 


on request. Mol. Wt. (caled) . . . 282.4 


For further information, write to Dept. P. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA INTERMEDIATES FOR RUBBER CHEMICALS 


wail ACCELERATORS + VULCANIZING AGENTS + PLASTICIZERS 
CHICAGO WAX + POLYMERIZATION CONTROLLER 


moiA RUBBER WORLD 


















Wich Ws your 
Vinyl pasting 
lib 






marring? 


processing? 


CARBIDE ano CARBON 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [It9 New York 17, N.Y. 1------ 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division N-3 
Un’on Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Room 328 


Please send me without charge 8-ounce samples of FLEXOL plasticizers: 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of UCC 
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low temperature flexibility? 


water stiffening? 


Nine FLEXOL Brand Plasticizers to help solve your com- 
pounding problems. .. 

FLEXOL DOP [di(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate ]—best basic plasti- 
cizer for vinyl chloride resins... max. color now 50 Pt-Co 
FLEXOL 3GO [triethylene glycol di(2-ethylbutyrate) | — low 
temperature flexibility in sheeting... good heat stability 
FLEXOL DHP [di(n-hexyl) phthalate] — strong solvent action 
on resins at high temperatures . .. aids hot processing 

FLEXOL 8HP [di(2-ethylhexyl) tetrahydrophthalate | — excel- 
lent electrical properties . . . like DOP in most uses . . . low cost 
FLEXOL 4GO 


smooth film and sheeting . . . 
temperature flexibility 


[polyethylene glycol di(2-ethylhexoate) | — 
good hand and drape .. . low 


FLEXOL 8N8 (diester amide type) — rapid processing...good 
light stability ... very low volatility 

FLEXOL TOF [tri(2-ethylhexyl) phosphate ]—tops in low tem- 
perature flexibility ... resistant to water extraction 

FLEXOL TWS — smooth processing . . . resilient films... great 
permanence 

FLEXOL R-1 — resinous plasticizer . 
marring ... resistant to oil extraction 


- . permanent... non- 


For technical information on FLEXOL plasticizers, write or call 
the nearest CARBIDE office. 


DOP [] SHP [) TOF [] 
3GO [J 4GO [| Tws [ 
DHP [] 8N8 [_ R-1 
SO ease ce cei fot aia ay GP ai pc ahor oho aul aah otend: Soastann a tocal akc Bie a eG 
RENN ANE rae ene tata eo rele ka Pa aioe, eesparalasstn aie sioveiwisieraia sie nie wats 
Co I ECR ENT nS Ea Ce a eee aE on 
Beate esha Cave aie Basel ota ee pea aha SOM or Ae See One State 
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\ /ndispensable T0 YOU 
“IN THE RUBBER 


- 


=~ INDUSTRY~ 


“Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 
e. 1. I¢ Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 
T | 3 2. It Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 


coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 

. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 

. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


C0 uw PA S y BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
Chemical luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 


9 obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 
Manufacturers 


97 BICKFORD STREET CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 
BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 
. Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 
In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd. 
774 St. PAUL ST. W.. MONTREAL 


moia RUBBER WORLD 























UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


1p >h'' Mm do) i) e045 fo). Me edt fey Velo Re Be : fo) we) | 







Close-up of coolers, precipitators, 
and cyclone collectors in one of 
the twelve units of our furnace 
black plant at Ryus, Kansas. 




















A furnace black — HMF type. In tire treads and inner tubes. For immediate shipment. 
Made from natural gas. In sidewalls and carcass stocks. To meet your specifications. 


Well balanced in physical and In mechanical goods. In pelleted, dustless form. 
chemical properties. 





Alone or blended with other Clearly branded. 


Always uniform in quality. United blacks. ; 
Coded to your wish. 
Highly reinforcing. And adapted for wide 
applications. In 2516 or 501b bags. 
Easy-mixing, quick-tubing, 


tight-curing. In bulk in closed hopper cars. 








RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 




















Erie Foundry 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Rubber Working 

Multiple Opening Platen 
Self-Contained Forming 
Mechanical Goods Presses 
Extrusion Presses 

Special Purpose Presses 
Abrasive Molding 

Die Hobbing Presses 

Light Precision Molding 
Presses for Diverse Applications 


Write for Your 


Copy of Bulletin 350 ey 

e 

ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 

.. Demon. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

DRY COM 335 Curtis Building 549 Washington Boulevard 2505 Santa Fe Avenue 2070 Bryant Street 
FOUN ULIC P PAN INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND PHILADELPHIA 

wy DRA RESse. George 0. Desautels Company Eads Girard Associates 


wv, 
2302 North Meridian St. R. 0. 2, Southberry, Conn. 42 North 52nd Street 
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Chemicals you live by 





























NATURE IS SELDOM UNIFORM 


Even the best natural raw materials vary in quality 
when compared with standards set by chemically) 
produced materials. That's one reason for the 
popularity of plastics ... and an important con- 
sideration when specifying vinyl extenders. 

Your vinyl formula calls for resins, plasticizers 
and stabilizers that have controlled uniform qual- 
ity because they are chemically produced. The 
same standards should. and can. apply to the 
extender you use. 

Because DiamMonp’s Precipitated Calcium Car- 
bonates are chemically produced they provide a 
vinyl extender of controlled purity and outstand- 
ing uniformity. ° 


To guarantee the day-to-day uniformity of 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Houston. 


your vinyl compounds. it will pay to specify one 
of DiaMonD ALKALIs eight grades of Precipi- 
tated Calcium Carbonate. This line of vinyl 
extenders gives you a wide selection of particle 
size and other physical and chemical properties. 
And Diamonp’s Technical Service Staff is avail- 
able to help you select the extender best suited to 
your requirements. Just call your nearest 
DIAMOND Sales Office. or write us direct. 


DIAMOND PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATES: 
Multifex* * Super Multifex* « Multifex MM* « Kalite* 
* Millical* * Suspenso * Non-Fer-Al* ¢ Surfex* 


WRITE FOR OUR BULLETIN, “Dispersing Calciurn Car- 


bonates in Vinyl! Plastics”. 
+8 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters 
and Rogers, Inc.,Seattle and Pertiand, U.S.A.; 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Dominion of Canada. 


» ~ 


DIAMOND 









DIAMOND CALCIUM CARBONATES 








DIAMOND ALKALI! 


COMPANY..:CLEVELAND 14, OFT 


CHEMICALS 
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Rubber Producers Take Note: 





ery products: 
Acid vary 
eristics. 


when you buy Em 


{ Stearic ing in com- 


r a century of 





is ove 


ty acids. It’s the 5 grades 0 


ur service, 
d physical charact 





Here, at yO 












experience in producing fat 
kind of background you want, to be sure of position an 
getting the right product ata fair price, 100% 7 high-stability Oleic Acids with lowest un 
of the time! saponifiable content - + ° Emersol 235 LL 
Modern Processing methods exclusive with Elaine is the purest oleic acid available com- 
Emery provide unique product advantages. mercially. 
You can rely on continuing research to de- Vegetable Fatty Acids— cottonseed, soya, 
velop new and better products. You can de- coconut. Hydrogenated Fatty Acids. Glycerides. 
pend on thorough analysis, exact adherence Contact us or oUF representatives to find 
to specifications on every shipment. You can out how Emery can help you select the right 
ble and uniform performance fatty acid. 


count on relia 


Y wor’ 
pMeER ORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FATTY ACIDS 


EMERY INDU 
STRIES, 
, INC., 4206 CAREW TOWER, CINCIN 
, NATI 2, OHIO 


3002 Woolw 
pane orth Bldg. 
hon nee an 7,N. Y. 187 Perry St. 
uilding, 30 Rockefeller Plaza eae MASS. . 401 N. Broad St 
: YORK 20. 08 HILADELPH : 
Gi . Y. IA 8, PA. 


Representati 
ves: CLARENCE M 
ORGAN 
SCHIB a ichi 
LEY & OSSMANN, ms aang Ave., Chicago 11 
e 
quare, Cleveland 13 « rita ot — 369 Pine St., San F 
HEMICAL CO «+, San Francisco 
«1 2673 Guoin 
, Detroit 7 
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A MUST { 


FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 


Completely Revised Edition of 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 






The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared 
to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 


as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 


for permanence. 





PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
iIndiG’TRUBBER WORID  j. j.-—  j gchscasdavadesesrsresoeseevece 1950 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $............0.:c000 for which send postpaid ...............006 copies of the 
Revised Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 








RUN I Berea Seater sh awy tates ee 5 pa taar bee e reo seer cess meN So beat ayers ues eesenaau Seat 
$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2°/, sales tax for books delivered in 


| New York City. 
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—THE LOW-COST AROMATIC 
HYDRO-CARBON RESIN 


GIVES 


UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES AS AN EXTENDER IN 
VINYL RESINS ... 

FASTER AND EASIER INCORPORATION ... 
BETTER PIGMENT DISPERSION AND SMOOTHER 
RUBBER STOCKS... 

IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO FLEX - CRACKING 
AND CUT-GROWTH IN RECLAIM AND RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS... 

HIGHER TENSILE WITH BETTER ELONGATION 
AND TEAR PROPERTIES ... 


SMOOTHER EXTRUSION ... 
— And speaking of ECONOMY: RESINEX offers excep- 


tional low-cost advantages as an aromatic plasticizing resin 
. .. No other material in the same price range imparts as 
good properties to cured compounds — or is as carefully 
controlled in its manufacture. 





RESINEX is available liquid or solid form in melting 
points ranging from 10°C. to 115°C. or flake form in 
100°C. melting point. 


a 


WRITE 

FOR RESINEX 
BULLETIN 
TODAY! 
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THIS CATALOG 


NOW 


CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 





Just off the press, a 
new Glyco catalog may con- 
tain just the answers you want to 
some of your problems. It describes 
our synthetic waxes and gives chemi- 
cal, physical and application infor- 
mation. It gives many suggestions for 
lowering costs. 






SYNTHETIC WAXES — 18-page catalog 
on high or low m.p., hard or plastic, 
waxes used in a wide range of indus- 

tries. Complete physical and 
) use data included. 








PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


:) Sele] 45 4. al, Fae 
NATRIUM, W.VA. 





t GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. T-15, 26 Court St. 
Brooklyn 2, New York 
Send me a free copy of the catalog: 
“SYNTHETIC WAXES” by Glyco (18 pages) 


RE SEY Oe NNT! RR RE RE UR SY 
1oO 
° 
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TYPE OF BUSINESS _ 












VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 










| CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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PROTECT 
your vinyl plastics 


AGAINST BOTH LIGHT AND HEAT 


... With these 












“Duteh Boy” Stabilizers 


[ Serre 


“‘DUTCH BOY’ DYPHOS 


Dibasic Lead Phosphite. Vhe outstanding heat and light 
stabilizer for vinyl chloride polymers and copoly mers. 


Dy phos is unexcelled in providing protection against the 
deleterious effects of both heat and light. 


‘“‘DUTCH BOY’’ TRIBASE 


Tribasic Lead Sulphate plus 


‘“‘DUTCH BOY’ DS-207 
The remarkable effectiveness of Dy phos makes it possible 


Dibasic Lead Stearate 
to utilize chloroparaftins as low cost flame-resi-tant 


secondary plasticizers in quality products. Dy phos is also 
highly effective in plastisols and organosols. 


The popular combination for good, all- 
around performance. Combines heat 


stability, light fastness and lubricity in 
processing. 

‘“‘DUTCH BOY’’ DYTHAL 
Dibasic Lead Phthalate. An excellent 


absorber of ultra-violet light. Dythal 
promotes light fastness in organic films. 














This advantage, combined with rugged 
heat stability derived from the basic 







“putch Boy” 
Tribase 


Electrical compounds 


Tribasic Lead Sulphate 





character of this compound, makes Dythal 
the general purpose stabilizer. 













Low volume cost 
insulation 





“ ilicate 
sic Lead Si 
sulphate Complex 




















“Dutch Boy” 
Tribase E 




















Accelerated tests in the laboratory, 
plus outdoor exposure tests. show 
that Dyphos. Dythal. and ‘Tribase — 
Ds-207 greatly increase the useful 


Sheeting, extrusion von 
molded compounds, i.e., 

ire an 
sasylated Wire . 
re phonograph record 





"Dutch Boy" 
DS-207 


Dibasic Lead Stearate 


















life of plastic compounds. 













d 

nd colore 
ansiucent © 

prveierne and upholstery 

stocks 


Coprecipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate an 
Silica Gel 


“Dutch Boy” 
plumb-O-Sil A 

























For example. a compound containing 
Dy phos withstood over 2000 hours 


in the Weatherometer before failure. 










Coprecipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate an 
Silica Gel 


Translucent film and 


sheeting, belting 
"Dutch Boy” 


Plumb-O-Sil 8 













“Dutch Boy” Stabilizers are a 
product of National Lead 


Company. 
Highgrade insulated 


e and sheeting 


Coprecipitate of lead 
Orthosilicate an 
Silica Gel 






“Dutch Boy’ 
Plumb-O-Sil B 
Electrical Grade 


wie 














Our technical staff will help 
vou stabilize vinyl resins for 
any use, Write for complete 
information. 






ose 
General purP 
stabilizer for heat 
and light 









Dibasic Lead 
phthalate 


“Dutch Boy” 
Dythal 


























ight 
Excellent for heat i lig 
in all opaque stoc s - 
including Plastisols o 
Organosols 





Dutch Bou 
PRODUCTS 









pibasic Lead 
Phosphite 





“Dutch Boy” 
Dyphos 





Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off 



















ds. 
Vinyl flooring compoun 
Rubber stocks as NON 
scorch activator 












Normal Lead 
Salicylate 


“Dutch Boy” 
Normasal 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


CHEMICALS 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
LLL Broadway 
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qgnew OLA enciZER 


TO REDUCE YOUR COMPOUND 
AND LACQUER EXPENSE 


Now you can have a lower cost 
G-E plasticizer for vinyl and 
rubber compounds, and for ni- 
trocellulose and other types of lacquers. G-E 2559, 
a polymeric ester-type plasticizer, has great per- 
manence, is readily extruded, and wets pigments and 
fillers effectively. 










It can be used to advantage as a dispersing medium. 
It is suitable for use in sheetings, coatings and ex- 
trusions and for fabrics, upholstery, weltings, and 
for many other similar products. 


‘ity Good 
Light sob! Goot 
pest resist excellen 
‘ 
weather esist? Low : 
oi and Minime ; 
at . = n 
volatility : excelle 
migratiBily ; excelient 
exiredodiy ng 
Pigment 


G-E 2559 plasticizer can speed your production, improve product 
appearance, help reduce costs. Find out how it can help you by 
writing us at Section C2, Chemical Department, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Or use the coupon for full 
technical information. 


ammmemms SEND FOR MORE DETAILS! 


‘= = oe ~ | 
I Section C2, Chemical Department , 
I General Electric Company 
[ Pittsfield, Massachusetts i 
ani I 
IL Please send me technical information on the new G-E plas- , 
| ticizers 0 G-E 2557 1) G-E 2559 
f Name — — Begs 
, = 
* Business Ber Sea 
: 
» Address a ae 
é 
( ‘ity Zone State——_. — ‘ 
OS, 4 4 (4 MLL f ‘Oi 7 4 Ca IPL fs t Le LE 4 é BL 
/ / y Pr Y 
cD§0-C2 
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MU eyes are on 
the FUNW1S/(/ 


And in the race for sales supremacy 
all eyes are on the finish of your product. 
In creating sales appeal for your products, 
the eye-appeal and durability of the finish 
are all-important. If you want your sales 
totals to get the checkered flag, STANLEY'S 
policy of “Special Finishes for Special Appli- 
cations” can help you. 

STANLEY chemists have long been creating 
tough, reliable, and long-lived rubber coat- 
ings, to safeguard rubber goods from wear 
and cracking. In addition STANLEY offers 
VINYL INKS for rotogravure and silk-screen, 
ORGANOSOLS for fabric or paper coatings, 
PLASTISOLS for moulding or ccating. 

No matter how exacting your specifications, 
Stanley’s research staff can determine the 
finish that will put your 
product out in front. Write 
today to the STANLEY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, EAST 
BERLIN, CONNECTICUT. 





STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 
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When compared with various other widely used pigments, 
Calcene T makes possible substantial savings in many cases 
on delivered pound volume cost. 

The ease and feasibility of using Calcene T to replace 
costlier pigments—either fully or partially—plus the good 
possibility that Calcene T will provide better compounding 


COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS «+ 


q NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
PAINT: GLASS - 
G 


s PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 


an on 
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Write for this Free Bulletin! 


Pigment Data Bulletin 50-1 
shows delivered pound vx 
of Calcene T, as 
the thermal blacks, at typical destinations. 
Write for it today! 


Your name will be added 


, just published, 






me cost savings 


compared with some 


to the mailing list to receive this 
bulletin, as well as our rubber compounding bulletins, as they 


are prepared on Columbia Pigments. 











CHEMICALS - 





and product performance, warrant your prompt investigation. 

Free working samples of CALCENE T-~as 
Columbia's other pigments, SILENE EF and HI-SIL ~are 
available upon request. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Columbia Chemical Division, Fifth Avenue at Belletield, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


1 
well as 


CHEMICALS 


ST. LOUIS + CHARLOTTE 


CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 


BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


¢ PITTSBURGH 


GLASS 


COMPANY 












ind ee TRUSTED 


RUBBER 
PLASTICS 
ELASTOMERS 





Available for the first time as a standard unit from an 
instrument manufacturer, the Goodyear Angle Abrader 
provides for simultaneous testing of up to 8 samples— 
with automatic stopping of test at end of cycle. Speci- 
mens are held at angle for shearing effect, at standard- 
ized 32 Ibs. pressure, against rotating abrasive wheel— 
with test results comparable to actual t-ead wear tests. 
(Developed by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
plus features evolved by J. M. Huber Corporation.) 


Details upon request. 


estes 


*Registered trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. ois 's 


KINESIS 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 
appropriate compounds. 

Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 

The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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Engineered for YOUR product 
























NM 


PeELLerex is endowed with physical and chemical 
properties which make it an ideal carbon black pigment 
for rubber manufacture. Outstanding among these is 
a softness which gives a remarkable ease of dispersion 
and processing; good aging at low and high volume 


loadings; and low volume cost. 


A predominant characteristic of compounds 
containing PELLETEX is their superior rubbery feel and 
flexibility, even with high volume loadings. The low 
heat build-up of PELLETEX rubber compounds makes 


them preferred above all others for certain uses. 


LE TEX 


PELLETEX for superior compounds 


The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron °¢ 
* Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronte 


H. N. Richards Company, Trenton * The 8. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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MOLDING PRESS HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1924 


Three types — Standardized, up-to-date designs for every 


molding requirement. A wide variety of stock models. 


3190 East 65th Street 
MILLS—INTENSIVE MIXERS — 
CRACKERS—MOLDING PRESS PUMPS—SPEED REDUCERS—GEARS 





Cleveland 27, Ohio 
CALENDER S —REFPFINERS 





FULL RING 


Tel.: Michigan 1-2850 














Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea, and 
Resorcinol Resins for all industries 
since 1939. 


SUT A 








Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types 
of rubber 


Can also be used advantageously with 
Natural rubber and Neoprene 


Improves processing and molding 


Improves the following: 


Hardness 

Chemical Resistance 
Toughness 

Abrasion 

Heat Resistance 
Mechanical Properties 


Alse- 


SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions for Rub- 
ber Cements and Adhesives. Excellent Solvent 
Release. 


Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYNVAREN, 
compatible with Synthetic and Natural Latices 
for Cements and Adhesives. 


CORPORATION 


Wilmington 99, 
Delaware 
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THE DEMAND FOR 


Crystex Insoluble Sulphur 





IS 


ROWIN 





























a T 
he chief reason 
why more CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur is being used each 
year is that rubber manufacturers find that its use gives 
them a better product . . . economically. 
CRYSTEX is 85% insoluble in Carbon Bisulphide and. on a 
per unit basis, it is the most economical insoluble 
sulphur on the market. 
Write for generous testing sample and a copy of the Crystex 
Insoluble Sulphur Circular. 
¢ -‘ 
_ 
vtautfer 
=< ZK CHEMICALS Soe 
SINCE Ny 1885 
OTHER RUBBERMAKERS CHEMICALS 
* Commercial Rubbermak- * Carbon Tetrachloride C al & RA i C A L C Oo BA PA N Y 
ers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, © Carbon Bisulphide 
992% Pure. ‘ = 
si _ | & Caustic Soda 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
See | + ten Ch 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. _@ _ 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
Sulphur, Tube Brand. © Flowers of Sulphur 824 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. © 636 California S¢., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
* “Conditioned” Rubber- 992% Pure (30% Sa 
makers’ Sulphur. Insoluble Sulphur) 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


I. these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
Phe change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSO N 3 N EW J E R S EY 
James Day ‘Machinery: Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. . 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 








AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corporation is now in a position 
to supply their new 


VULCARITES 


AQUEOUS DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
The Vulearites are useful for the preparation of rubber and vul- 
canizable resin latices. In addition to the standard VULCARITES 
such as those of sulfur, zine oxide, antioxidants. accelerators and 
blends of them, specially prepared VULCARITES are available on 


request to meet specific latex compounding problems. 


* * * 


Samples and technical information available promptly on request. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION “oss 
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T. MORRIS ThE MING MACHINES 


ARE VF conan - There is a MORRIS Tr ¢ Machi 





rae BR tea, — a) = 
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Mail Address 6301 WINTHROP AVE... CHICAGO 40, ILL. Cable: ~“Mortrim” 








DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER WHO KNOWS 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 


CONTROLS REDUCERS 
MOTORS MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


All equipment — New or Used — Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


SERVICE — QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY 


She A-C SUPPLY Co. 





Plant and Office P. O. BOX 991 Telephone (Akron) 
AKRON, OHIO ‘ WAlbridge 1174 
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Catenion - Extruders * Mills > Banburys * Conveyors ° Etc. | 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. - HUNTINGTON, W. VA. - WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS - BARNESVILLE, GA.- PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Associated Factories: 
CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA + CHILE - PORTUGAL 




















UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA J 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Tl ransmission—Convevor—Elevator 
ae ' PACKING 
aes & Rod Packings 
HOSE or every condition 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finshury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 86-82 Reade St. 














REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 
Relating to VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


STILL AVAILABLE 


28 PAGES AND COVER PRICE $1.00 PER COPY, POSTPAID 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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CHEMIGUM 


SS 
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Latices 


Now there’s a Goodyear Latex 
for every processing need 


N™ every latex user can find the material he CHEMIGUM Properties of these latices 


needs in the Chemigum line, for in addition 245A are similar to those of the 
to Chemigum 101A and 200—use-proved CHEMIGUM other two new members of the 
products—there are four NEW members of the 245B Chemigum family, but the 
Chemigum family of rubber and resinous latices: butadiene/acrylonitrile ratio 


of 245A and 245B is 67/33; solids content from 


CHEMIGUM These latices ~_ ea sail 30 to 33%. 
235A ene/acrylonitrile ratio of 


55/45. Solids content is from 


CHEMIGUM 30 to 35%. Both have excellent 
235B oil resistance. Chemigum 


Ask for full details on these four new latices. as 
well as Chemigum 101A and 200. Write: 
235A is very well stabilized; 235B contains onl — 
— a || FC A CREME AL DAVESION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


the minimum amount of stabilizer necessary for 


protection during shipment. 





We think yowU like “THE GREATEST STORY ELER LOLD Every Sunday— ABC Network 


GOODFYEAR 


m—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compar 
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WYEX 


Easy Processing 


Channel Black 





W yex. the standard by which all EPC blacks 
are compared, is now in adequate supply. 

To determine the real advantages of EPC 
black for tire treads, use genuine Wyex. It 
combines optimum ease of processing with 


low heat generation and outstanding wear 





resistance. 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


dUBER 


Channel Blacks 





Furnace Blacks 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Clays 


Rubber Chemicals 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR LATEX COMPOUNDING....... 


USE OUR STANDARD AQUEOUS DISPERSIONS 


INDIVIDUAL MATERIALS 


AND 


COMPLETE VULCANIZING COMPOUNDS 


READY MADE FOR YOU TO STIR INTO YOUR LATEX 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Compounding of Low-Temperature 
GR-S with a New Fine-Particle Silica 


S PREVIOUSLY stated*, the use of the fine-par- 
ticle silica, Hi-Sil, in regular or low-temperature 
general-purpose synthetic rubber results in physi- 

cal properties exceeding those obtainable with other non- 
black pigments commercially available at this time. 

This reinforcement is of greater relative importance 
in the general-purpose-type synthetics than it is in nat- 
ural rubber.’ Unloaded natural rubber stocks have high 
tensile strengths which are maintained at a fairly high 
level even after incorporation of substantial amounts 
of comparatively coarse fillers. General-purpose syn- 
thetic stocks, on the other hand, have poor properties 
in the pure gum state and can ill afford to sacrifice any- 
thing in the way of tensile strength. Until the advent 
of Hi-Sil, only one or two non-black pigments were 
available that would augment even slightly the properties 
of the general-purpose synthetics. 

Hi-Sil is an amorphous, hydrated silicon dioxide hav- 
ing a particle size of 0.025-micron, which is about the 
same as that of the easy processing channel blacks. Spe- 
cific gravity is 1.95, lower than that of most silicas 
because of the presence of water of hydration. 

Development of Hi-Sil in the laboratories of the 
Columbia Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. stems from the discovery of means of pro- 
ducing extremely fine silicas from readily available raw 
materials. Commercial production of Hi-Sil began about 
10 months ago after thorough laboratory and factory 
testing of pilot-plant batches. Acceptance of this new 
reinforcing non-black pigment, as compounders have 
become familiar with its unusual properties, has been 
such that it has already been necessary to increase plant 
facilities for its production. The increased volume has, 
in turn, resulted in a recent reduction in the price of the 
pigment. 

The properties imparted by Hi-Sil to natural rubber 
and regular GR-S have been described in the papers 
to which reference has been made above. The present 
paper will deal with the properties Hi-Sil imparts to 
the so-called “low temperature polymer.” The grade 
used for all of the work described was N-478 GR-S, a 


Barberton, O. 


Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
India RuBBER 


2“Compounding of GR-S with a New Fine-Particle Silica.” 
Worwtp, Aug., 1949, p. 577. 

3“Compounding of Natural Rubber with a New Fine-Particle Silica.” 
Rubber ge (N. ¥.), June, 1949, p. 297, 
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E. M. Allen,’ F. W. Gage,’ 
and Ralph F. Wolf' 


41°F. rosin soap emulsified polymer made at the Copoly- 
mer Corp. plant in Baton Rouge. 


Recommendations for Compounding LTP with Hi-Sil 


Five points in particular must be kept in mind when 
Hi-Sil loaded LTP (low-temperature polymer) stocks 
are being compounded : 

1. Hi-Sil stocks generally require more than the nor 
inal amount of acceleration. 

2. Diethylene glycol is an essential aid for producing 
fast cures and improving physical properties. Trietha- 
nolamine is equally satisfactory and speeds up cure even 
more than the glycol. 

3. As is the case with all other non-black pigments, 
coumarone-indene resin is necessary to obtain the physi- 
cal properties potentially available. 

+. It appears necessary to use about three parts of 
stearic acid to keep Hi-Sil loaded LTP batches from 
sticking to the mill. 

5. High mixing temperatures do not appear desirable 
in mixing Hi-Sil stocks. 

Hi-Sil is an absorptive material because of its fine 
particle size and great surface area. Hi-Sil loaded GR-S 
stocks containing what would be considered a normal 
amount of acceleration are slow curing. A combination 
of 1.2 parts MBTS with 0.15-part of TMTDS was 
found to give fast cures with GR-S without being un- 
duly scorchy, and the resulting vulcanizate had good 
physical properties. It was assumed that this same 
accelerator combination would act similarly in LTP, 
and it was used throughout the work reported here. 


Acceleration Requirements 


The thiuram activated thiazole type of acceleration 
is open to certain objections, chief of which is lack of 
flatness in the curing curve. In working with Hi-Sil 
in natural rubber it has been learned that thiazole-guan 
idine combinations will give equally fast and much 
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flatter cures. A more thorough investigation of this 
kind of acceleration and extension of its use to other 
polymers is under way at present and will be reported 
later. In natural rubber, use of 0.8-part of MBTS with 
1.2 parts of DOTG results in a stock which cures some- 
what slower than that accelerated with MBTS-TMTDS, 
but reaches the same high level of physical properties 
as a plateau rather than as a peak. Addition of two to 
four parts of triethanolamine will permit reduction of 
either the MBTS or the DOTG by half and will give a 
slightly faster, equally flat cure. It is quite probable 
that some similar combination of a thiazole with a guani- 
dine will work equally well in regular and low-tempera 


ture GR-S 
Acceleration Aids 


nd of the four points mentioned above is that 
diethylene glycol or triethanolamine is essential for pro- 
ducing fast cures and maximum physical properties in 
Hi-Sil loaded LTP compounds. Without either of these 
aids a 30-volume Hi-Sil compound with 
MBTS-TMTDS requires about 90 reach 
optimum cure, and the physical properties attained are 


little more than half those shown in Table 1, which gives 


. j 
Second 


accelerated 
minutes to 








a direct comparison of the effect of the glycol and the 
amine. 
ABLE 1. Com . i THYLENE GLYCOL AND TRIETHAN 
AMIN N S K Le » WITH 30 VoLUMEs oF H1-Su 
F at 
4 B 
GR-S-X-478 100 100 
Hi-Sil 58.5 58.5 
Zit xide ) 5 
Ph ay ] 1 
3 3 
1.2 1.2 
0.15 0.15 
arone res 10 10 
3 3 
2 3.5 
amine 4 
Cure ate M s I re Jur eter 
280° F 300 Tens a Hardness Tea 
Comp M P.S.I P.S 30 Lbs 
A 15 370 710 870 51 270 
20 470 3080 770 56 270 
30 580 3350 670 63 230 
60 700 S380 90 65 190 
3 7 610 3110 700 61 250 
0 670 3300 670 63 220 
810 8O0 580 65 210 
20 810 690 540 6S 250 
30 840 840 90 oS 240 
60 850 $00 900 68 180 


Coumarone-Indene Resin 7s. Other Softeners 


RESIN WITH CIRCOSOL-PARAFLUX 








TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF COUMARONE 
AS A PLASTICIZER FOR LTP Stock Loapep with 30 Vo_uMeEs oF_H1-Si 
Eormulae 
( D 
100 100 
8.5 58.5 
, 5 
rT € 1 1 
3 3 
1.2 1.2 
0.15 0.1 
3 3 
ee 3.5 
e resir 10 
5 
5 
Cure at fodulus I re 
( 280° F 300% ensile at 
pou Mi P.S.] P.S.I y 
( 10 180 2010 1040 
15 360 3080 800 
20 450 3280 720 
30 570 3180 630 
60 580 2920 580 
D 60 170 1960 930 47 230 
40 210 2110 840 52 200 
0) 240 2060 800 52 180 


The third point listed above is that coumarone-indene 


resin is necessary to obtain the physical properties poten- 


tially available in a Hi-Sil loaded LTP stock. Absence 
of this resin results in a loss of several hundred pounds 
in tensile strength, 50 pounds or more tear resistance, 
lowered elongation, and higher modulus. Since the bene- 
ficial effect is believed to be due to wetting of the pigment 
by the resin, a question arose as to the effect on a Hi-Sil 
stock of softeners such as those commonly used in LTP 
compounds loaded with HAF blacks. A combination of 
Circosol 2XH and Paraflux 2016 was used for this com- 
parison, results of which are shown in Table 2. The 
coumarone-indene resin proved to be a much more satis 
factory material to use with Hi-Sil. 


Stearic Acid as Processing Aid 


Stearic acid is not needed to obtain good cure with 
Hi-Sil in either regular or low-temperature GR-S; in 
fact, it decreases physical properties. Nor is it needed 
to obtain good processing with regular GR-S stocks com- 
pounded with this pigment. This is not the case, how- 
ever, when the X-478 low-temperature polymer is used. 
Use of Hi-Sil with the latter polymer results in an ex- 
tremely sticky stock that cannot be handled on a labora- 
tory mill. Several types of processing aids that could 
be expected to act as lubricants were tested with H1-Sil 
loaded LTP compounds. These included BxDC ( butoxy- 
ethyl diglvcol carbonate), Migralube, HSC 10, and 
stearic acid. Of these, only stearic acid proved effective. 
It is probable that lauric acid. zine laurate, palm oil, and 
similar materials would also be suitable. About three 
parts of stearic acid were required to prevent sticking. 
Table 3 shows that this quantity definitely degrades the 
quality of Hi-Sil loaded X-478 compounds. Therefore 
stearic acid should be held to the minimum necessary to 
produce a processable stock. The formula used was the 
same as that for Compound C in Table 2 except for the 
variation shown in stearic acid content. 


Acip CONTENT ON PROPERTIBS OF 


TABLE 3. EFFECT OF STEARIC 
H1-Siv 


LTP Stock LoaDED WITH 30 VOLUMES OF 


Stearic Acid Cure at Modulus Elon- Durometer 
Parts 100 280° F. 300% Tensile  gatior Hardness Tear 
Elastomer (Min. PS. Psi. W/ 30” (Lbs./In.) 

None 10 270 2160 850 58 310 
15 620 3490 690 60 240 

20) 700 3450 630 60 210 

30 780 3450 590 65 210 

60 820 3180 560 67 200 

l 10 130 1130 980 40 260 

15 600 3300 710 58 250 

0) 720 3490 640 61 220 

30 740 3390 600 63 200 

60 790 2940 540 65 200 

2 10 Undercured 

15 430 2780 770 33 250 

20 540 3380 690 58 200 

30 700 3380 620 62 190 

60 770 3150 570 65 170 

3 10 Undercured 

15 360 3010 820 53 240 

20 470 3320 710 58 210 

30 550 3120 630 61 190 

60 610 3080 590 64 190 


Effect of High-Temperature Mixing 


TABLE 4. EFFECT OF 


MIXING 
LTP Stock LoapED wWitH 30 VOLUMES OF 


TEMPERATURE ON PROPERTIES OF 


H1-Sit 


Banbury Cure at Modulus Elon- Durometer 
Temp. 280° F. 300% Tensile gation Hardness Tear 
Start of Mix (Min.) PS.1. P.S.I. q% 30° , (Lbs. /In.) 
ts lk 10 100 1020 1080 39 220 

15 360 2880 760 54 250 
20 510 3060 650 5Y 200 
30 620 2780 570 63 190 
60 680 2610 540 64 170 
375° F 15 Undercured 
20 650 2340 590 59 250 
30 1090 2310 440 58 180 
60 1220 2480 420 68 170 
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Fig. 1, Comparison 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of Heat Build-Up, Rebound, and Compression Set of Hi-Sil, Silene EF, and HAF Black in 10-, 20-, and 30-Volume Load- 
ings in GR-S X-478 


Deliberate use of mixing procedures that result in ex- 
cessively high Banbury temperatures does not appear to 
be desirable in mixing Hi-Sil loaded LTP stocks. Table 
4 compares results obtained by mixing Compound C of 
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250) 


Table 2 according to a normal and a “hot” muxing pro- 
cedure. Both stocks were given a 10-minute mix, but 
in the first case the Banburv was at room temperature at 
the start of the mix, and the batch was dumped at 
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of the various stocks; and Table 8 and Figures 4+ and 5 
give the results of tests in which the samples were aged 
in an oven for four days at 100° C. 

The recipes used for each pigment were as follows: 


FORMULAE FOR RANGE OF CURE TESTS 


Hi-Sil Sidene EF Philblack 0 








GR-S X-478 100 100 100 
Pigmen As shown 
Zinc oxide ” a) 4 
: 3 3 Lva 
acid 3 3 1 
p-naphthylar € l 1 
oumarone res 10 10 
TS Le 
rMTDS O.1 
Diethylene glyc 
Santocure 1. ee 4 
Akroflex C ! 
Paraflux 2016 4 
Circosol 2X H 4 


As in natural rubber and GR-S, Hi-Sil in “cold rub 
ber” is shown to be definitely superior in almost all re- 
spects to the lower-cost calcium silicate pigment, Silene 
EF, which until now has been one of the best non-black 



































































































































: 4 materials available for producing high physical proper 
= z ties. As shown in Table 5 and Figure 1, tensile strength 
“Ai of the Hi-Sil stock is only slightly lower than that of the 
(Above) 4000 
Fig. 3. Comparison of Be re 
Mooney Scorch and ( J TENsILE 
Water Absorption of 
Hi-Sil, Silene EF, and 
HAF Black in 10-, 20-, ¥ 
and 30-Volume Load- 3200) 
ings in GR-S X-478 
a 24004 
. 
a 
= 
1600 ——o 
= 
(Right) s00t— 
Fig. 4. Comparison of 
Stress-Strain of Hi-Sil, 
Silene EF, and HAF = 
Black in 10-, 20-, and S r=} a 5 
30-Volume Loadings a 3 9 3 ° 8 
in GR-S X-478 before =82 i BH 2 
and after Aging Four 10 
Days in Air at 100 = lb aes sl 
C. HI-SIL SILENE EF H AF 
In the second case it was purposely heated to 375° F. HAF compound, but tear resistance is definitely lower. 
betore the batch was started. In both cases sulfur, ac- Klongation is slightly better than that of the black at 


lycol were omitted from the 


ed later on a mill. 


celerators, and « 
first mix and ad 


a Ae es 
hethvlene ¢g 
1 
] 
| 


Range of Cure Data 


The results of a direct comparison between 10-, 20-, 
and 30-volume loadings of Hi-Sil, an HAF black, and 
Columbia's Silene EF over a range of cures are shown 
in Tables 5-8, and a comparison of the best cures is pre- 
sented graphically in Figures 1 and 2. Table 5 and 
Figure 1 give comparisons of stress-strain, tear resist 
ince, and hardness; Table 6 and Figure 2 compare the 
rebound, heat build-up, and compression set; Table 7 
and Figure 3 compare scorch time and water absorption 
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high loading. Modulus is much lower, and hardness 
about the same irrespective of loading. Table 6 and Fig 
ure 2 show that although the rebound of the black stock 
is a little better than that of the Hi-Sil at high loading, 
the Hi-Sil compounds have considerably lower heat 
build-up and much lower compression set than the black 
at all loadings. 

Water absorption tests were run for 14 days at 70° C. 
and the results are reported in milligrams of water ab- 
sorbed per square centimeter of surface. These are shown 
in Table 7 and Figure 3. As was the case in natural 
rubber, Hi-Sil was between the black and Silene EF at 
the lower volume loadings and_ slightly better at 30 
volumes. 
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TABLE 5. 


{ Loading™ 


(Vols.) fa 


10 


20 


20 


10 


20 


30 


Although Hi-Sil gave higher tensiles after aging than 
did Silene EF in regular GR-S, the reverse was true in 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of % Elongation of Hi-Sil, Silene EF, and HAF Black in 10-, 20-, and 30-Volume Loadings in GR-S 


COMPARISON OF STRESS-STRAIN, TEAR RESISTANCE, AND HARDNESS 
OFQH1-SiL, SItENE EF, anp HAF BLack IN 10-, 20-, 








H 28( 
(Min. 


60 
90 
120 


20 
30 
60 
90 
120 


15 
20 
30 
60 
90 
120 


60 
90 
120 
20 
30 
60 
90 


1950 





LOADINGS 


Modulus % 


300 
P.S.I. 


270 
370 
400 


100 
360 
510 
530 
530 


170 
430 
600 
700 
640 
650 


310 
360 
360 


380 
410 


1080 


160 
940 
1530 
1930 
2170 














500 Tensile 
P.S.I. P.S.I. 
Hi-Sil 
570 1600 
950 1420 
1020 1150 
100 700 
$40 3250 
1650 3250 
1700 2860 
1730 3220 
330 1730 
1010 3020 
1650 380 
2140 3470 
2040 3210 
2040 3250 
Silene EF 
720 1260 
820 960 
820 1310 
840 2580 
1040 2880 
1260 2400 
1350 2300 
710 2750 
1120 2940 
1430 2950 
1570 2860 
1600 2740 


Philblack 0 


410 2550 
1020 3020 
1230 2260 

740 2170 
1700 3500 
2410 3280 
2710 3050 

330 500 
2080 2960 


3090 35 
3690 3 





660 
560 
520 


1200 
760 
600 
560 
580 


980 
760 
640 
580 
570 
570 


580 
540 
560 


720 
670 
590 
580 


810 
690 
640 
610 
600 


1010 


and 30-VOLUME 


Durometer 


X-478 before and after Aging Four Days in Air at 100° C. 















TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF REBOUND, Heat BuILp-Up, AND COMPRESSION 5 
oF Hi-Sit, SILENE EF, anp HAF BLack IN 10-, 20-, AND 30-VOLUME 
LOADINGS 
oC - 
Cu it Ret “ press 
280 G ir- Set 
Mi neter Method B 
60 D2 85 34 
90 53 61 19 
120 56 ao 14 
20 60 48 xé 22 
90 48 71 - 
120 48 71 9 
30 30 39 96 45 
60 39 97 14 
90 38 95 11 
Silene EF 10 60 5-4 61 25 
90 5d 56 18 
120 5€ 54 16 
20 20 $5 60 
30 51 77 42 
60 5 69 22 
30 20 40 102 60 
30 $1] 101 35 
60 $1 97 22 
Philblack 0 10 60 53 133 61 
90 58 €2 30 
120 51 69 1S 
20 45 $9 78 
60 45 111 $5 
90 52 80 25 
30 45 44 63 5 
60 42 123 35 
90 44 112 yp 
TABLE 7. COMPARISON OF MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES OF H1I-S Si E 
EF, ano HAF BLACK in 10-, 20-, AND 30-VOLUME LOADINGS 
Loading Abs Scorct 
ont Volumes Mg. M 
10 35-5 Ss 
20 16.0 3] 
30 10.5 18 
Silene EF 10 34.4 75 
20 20.5 32 
30 10.2 18 
Philblack 0 10 18.6 90 
20 15.3 68 
30 13.0 52 


(Continued on page 677) 
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The Use of Polyethylene in Contact 


with Rubber 


Lucius Gilman,' Sydney Axelrod,’ 
and William J. Powers’ 


l IS widely recognized that one of the most im- 
portant properties of polyethylene is its resistance 
to most classes of polar solvents and plasticizers. It 
however, that polyethylene is weak- 


1 


IS also recognized, 


ened and softened by hydrocarbons and by a few types 
of similar compounds, Exploratory tests showed speci- 
fically that polyethylene was greatly affected by lubri- 
cating oil, coal-tar fractions, and stearic acid. Deteri- 
ration of the polyethylene was very marked during 
contact with these materials at temperatures of about 


ie A tie ©); 
Since lubricating oil, coal-tar, 
1 1 

widely used and 

ber compounds, the possibility 


acid are all 
aids in rub- 
polyethylene 


and stearic 
processing 


existed 


1cizers 


plast 1 


would be seriously deteriorated by prolonged contact 
with rubber compounds containing these constituents. 
Contact between vulcat ized rubber compounds and _ poly- 
ethylene occurs frequently, for example, in applications 
which involve rubber grommets as part of an assembly 
in which polyethylene film is used for a moisture-im- 
permeable cover over large items and in electrical appli- 
cations where rubber components and polyethylene in 


sulations are used jointly. 


Effect of Rubber Chemicals on Polyethylene 





Twelve commonly used rubber chemicals of five differ- 
ent tvpes were selected as being represent: itive of basic 
ingredients in most rubber compositions. The chemicals 
vere use commercially available grades in the ‘‘as 
received” li he polvethvlene was totally im 


higher. The re- 








net il TO polyethylene being 100:1 or 

sistance of polyethylene to these chemicals and to vulcan 
zed uncompounded Neoprene FR was determined dur- 

Ing storage for two months at 77° C. (see Table |). 
\fost of these materials caused a loss in tensile strength 
he polyethylene of between 2 and 15% when this 
ropertv was determined at 25° C. (77° 
I Since polyethylene is seldom employed under con- 
s where its maximum tensile strength will be 
itiliz zed, and even les ications requiring 
S 1um elongati of the poly 
er’s nor sil yt the normal 
¢ ratio be satisfactory in the great majority 
tende ipplications. Accordingly it was concluded 


at most of these rubber chemicals did not seriouslv af- 





ect tne polve Vien ¢ 
Stearic acid and the coal-tar distillate, however, com- 
pletely disintegrated the polyetl lene film, and tributyl 
itrate caused a 21° reduction in tensile strength. In 
( to these materials which produced weakening 
some consequence, Table 1 also shows that the mer- 
captobenzothiazole accelerator caused a 25% reduction 
in tel strength 
1 Ord De stics I t Arse Dover, N. J 


TABLE 1. Errect oF SELECTED RUBBER CHEMICALS ON POLYETHYLENE 
AFTER Two Montus at 77° C. 
Te le Strength,? 
PS.1. Elo ngation * 
Standard Star —_— 
Average Devia + Average Deviz nt 
2 070 111 337 30 


-ne disintegrated — 
ne disintegrated ~ 





1,680 101 300 $9 
1,745 95 269 50 
ds: 
1,604 4g 253 St 
lfide F213 38 307 80 
1,861 187 264 bo 
1,930 145 306 68 
2,187 231 389 32 
hyla ¢ 1,840 155 332 36 
1,830 11 283 86 } 
os e FR, ed 
uncomp 1,032 33 340 41 
c 
ij at 25° ( 1,602 221 296 122 
i ate, © 2,125 207 332 3 
Deter ed at 25° ( 
*Corrected for small sample size; corrected standard deviatior 
vi ee - 


“4 = and N=10 





PABLE 2 FORMULATIONS OF RUBBER COMPOUNDS USED 
1] > 3 24 #5 26 
rile 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
l ] 1 1 1.5 > 
¢ 2 2 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1,25 oe 
; 10 10 
5 5 5 ) ‘ 
4 2 2 4 ] l 
60 60 60 60 . 
black 75 
k 75 
10 10 
10 10 
4 15 
Ss 
e res 
0 0 10 10 
5 15 1.5 ] 





Effect of Rubber Compounds on Polyethylene 


\Vith these data in mind a series of 
her compounds was prepared, as shown in Table 2 
butadiene-acrvlonitrile and two GR-S compounds were 
formulated containing acid, mercaptobenzothia- 
zole, Heliozone wax, coumarone-indene resin, and either 
a coal-tar or mineral oil plasticizer. The quantities of 
stearic acid and mercaptobenzothiazole used were normal 
for most rubber formulations. 

The Heliozone wax was also present in the ratio or- 
dinarily used and was included because this material 
blooms to the surface of the rubber and so would be es- 
y likely - to be transferred to the polveth lene. The 
coumarone-indene resin, coal-tar distillate. and mineral 
oil were present in approximately maximum quantities 
in order to obtain rubber compounds that would attack 
polyethylene Since butadiene-acrylonitrile 
rubbers are particularly resistant to both aliphatic and 
aromatic hydrocarbons, the val-tar and mineral oil 
plasticizers are less compatible with these polymers, and 
both nitrile rubber compounds showed very considerable 
exudation within a few days after vulcanization. 

The neoprene compositions were chosen to represent 
rubber compounds that would not be expected to be 
particularly severe in their attack upon polyethylene. 
but both contained the normal amounts of stearic 
and tributyl citrate. Besides one of the neoprene composi- 


vulcanized rub 
‘Two 


stearic 


c19]] 
pec wees 


most severely. 


acid 
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TABLE 3. EFFECT OF RUBBER COMPOUNDS ON POLYETHYLENE (AT 77° C 


Polyethylene Tensile Strength, P.S.I.* 


* 


Polyethylene Elongation, % 





















































~— - -——o eo ————--_-___—-—" 
After One Month After Two Months After One Month After Two Months 
—" ash Pree aces ee en as sling ety” 
Standard Standard Standard Standard 
Average Deviationt Average Deviationt Average Deviationt Average Deviationt 
Cor und #1 1,211 84 49 216 54 182 82 
42 1,465 163 33 208 133 269 49 
£3 1,474 90 93 285 52 289 82 
#4 1,571 153 181 301 94 269 128 
Controls for # 1-4: 
St at 20°C. ; 1,711 152 1,823 131 58 60 332 66 
10°C. 1,572 225 1,702 211 273 134 329 65 
Compound # 5.. wis 1,649 77 233 35 
6 See awe 1,824 107 217 60 
Controls for # 5-6: 
Stored at 25° C. 1,602 221 2065 122 
77°C 2,125 07 32 38 
*Determined at 25° C. 
+Corrected for small sample size; corrected standard deviation = /¥(x—x)? 
\/ —— and N =10. 
N—1 
PaBLeE 4. COMPARISON OF POLYETHYLENE WITH ORIGINAL PROPERTIES TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF POLYETHYLENE WITH PROPERTIES CONTROLS 
% Change from Original Properties of STORED AT «7 C, 
Film "1 
A — 
Tensile Strength Elongation 
A. ~ A. ~ 
After After After After 
1 Mo. 2 Mos. 1 Mo. 2 Mos. 
Nitrile rubber high in constituents 
that affect polyethylene ad- 1ents 
versely: ac 
Compound 41... —29 —32 40 15 
a ee 14 22 42 19 23 27 21 15 
GR-S high in constituents that affect 7 16 24 LS 
polyethylene adversely: t affect 
Compound # 3.... —14 —20 —20 ly 
4 vi —8 13 —16 19 Comp d 3 t 14 ~4 12 
Neoprene FR low in constituents that #4.. ac 0 7 10 18 
affect polyethylene adversely: Neoprene FR low in constituents 
Compound ¢ 5. cat aoe +3 wines 21 affect polyethylene adversely: 
6. ; : er +14 ier —27 Compound # 5... ns ee 7 —22 0 
"SE oe a 14 ; 35 





tions contained a sufficiently large percentage of castor 
oil to insure exudation. This plasticizer, however, was 
not expected to affect polyethylene strongly since castor 
oil by itself had been found to have little effect on poly- 
ethylene. 

Polyethylene film was stored in contact with vulcan- 
ized sheets of each rubber compound at 77° C. for pe- 
riods of one month and two months. The tensile strength 
and elongation of the polyethylene specimens were then 
determined at 25° C. Polyethylene controls stored in 
closed containers at 77° C., and additional controls which 
had been kept at temperatures of 25° C. were tested 
simultaneously. 

Table 3 shows the results of the tests of polyethylene 
in contact with the different rubber compositions. Table 
+ shows the per cent. changes in tensile strength and 
elongation of the polyethylene relative to the original 
film. Table 5 shows the per cent. changes in tensile 
strength and elongation of the polyethylene relative to 
the control samples which were stored at temperatures 


OL 77° G. 

Insofar as the prospective user of polyethylene is con- 
cerned, the most immediately interesting information ob- 
tained from these tests is probably the comparison after 
storage with the properties of the original film, as shown 
in Table 4. This comparison makes obvious the total 
deleterious etfect that will have to be expected. The 
data in Table 4 show that the nitrile rubber compounds 
produced very appreciable deterioration both in tensile 
strength and elongation of the polyethylene. Such re- 
ported losses of 22 and 32% in tensile strength would 
be serious in many applications. 

The greatest loss in tensile occurred with the nitrile 
rubber compound containing mineral oil as the plasti- 
cizer, presumably because this oil is less compatible with 
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the rubber than the coal-tar distillate and was therefore 
exuded more extensively. The loss in tensile strength 
with the nitrile rubbers was greatest during the first 
month and proceeded at a slower rate during the sec- 
ond month. As is often the case, the elongation data were 
less regular than the tensile data, but the losses in elonga- 
tion reached 40-45. This loss, also, would seem to be 
excessive for many applications. 

The GR-S compositions, however, failed to produce 
serious deterioration of the polyethylene. Although in 
marked contrast with the data obtained with the nitrile 
rubbers, these results are in agreement with the detailed 
observations and the suggested explanations for the be- 
havior of polyethylene which is in contact with nitrile 
rubber. 

In the first place the GR-S polymer is less resistant 
to either aliphatic or aromatic hydrocarbons than is the 
plasticizers appeared to be 


nitrile polymer, and the 
ratios 


completely compatible with the polymer in the 
used. Accordingly, neither of the GR-S compounds had 
so great an efiect on the polyethylene as did the nitrile 
rubbers. Secondly, the compound containing the mineral 
oil acted more strongly on the polyethylene than did the 
compound containing the coal-tar distillate. The losses 
in tensile strength at the end of two months were 13- 
20%, and losses in elongation attained a maximum of 
about 20%. Again, deterioration in tensile strengh 
was greater during the first month than the second 
month rate. 

The significance of the data relative to the Neoprene 
FR compositions is somewhat uncertain, since the poly- 
ethylene control for this particular series of sam- 
ples appears to have gained strength during storage at 
77° C. A different roll of polyethylene film was used for 

(Continued on page 679) 
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Applications of Neoprene and “Cold 
Rubber” in Electrical Cable 


KING the first quarter of 1949 the wire and 


Ne Industry consumed more neoprene than any 





> aaah » 7 » i. . 
ther rubber polymer. GR-S ran a close second; 










while natural rubber was third. This choice of material 
n Set ld in view the ta at there were no 
ove é estrictions on relative polymer usage 
imposed on the industry during that period. It may 
also see Id that sucl ompetitive industry should 
see fit to use more neoprene than other cheaper and 
readil lable polvmers. During this period Western 
Insulated Wire Co.’s consumption of polymers very 


closely approximated the national average. Today we are 





using more and more “cold rubber” and neoprene. The 
-e@511]) ve hel; » 40 o@ Inpttas — - ais. ] } 
Tesuit, Wwe eneve, 18 a better product than could he ob- 


ts P 
these polymers 


Component Parts of a Cable 


he component parts of an electric cable are shown 
Figure | he copper conductor, whose function is to 

p of a number of 
order to achieve maximum flexibility. 


Carry the electrical current, 18 made u 








Over the conductor is applied a fine cotton separator 
which permits easy stripping of the insulation from the 
copper and also acts to protect the copper from the effects 
yf the s If eded to 1c i 1Ze€ the 1sula i( n 

Extrude er the separator and vulcanized to it is 
the insulation. This layer insulates the conductors elec- 
tricallv and also provides a shock-absorbing cushion dur- 

A , 


ing flexing. Two or more rubber insulated conductors 
are then twisted together at a definite and carefully con- 


insure maximum flexibilitv. The spaces 





betwee é ductors are ed with moisture-resistant 
fibrous fillers. These fillers form a round cross-section 
for the twisted assembly of insulated conductors and 
ilso increase the overall strength of the finished cord or 

ose rapped about the twisted assembly of in- 
sulated ductors and fillers is another wrap of fine 
cotton. This wrap has two functions: firstly, it provides 
a uniform degree of tightness throughout the finished 
cable to insure maximum flexibilitv; and, secondly, it 
per s easy stripping of the jacket from the internal 
assemb The il step is the extrusion and vulcaniza- 


tion of a protective neoprene jacket over the wrapped 








SSE lV 

In order to design any electrical cable it is first neces- 
sary to analyze the type of service that will be required 
of the cular item. In the case o ble shown in 
Figure 1, the service will vary from ‘tic to Death 
Valley temper es, from static conditions to constant 
flexing in several planes, from service in hospitals to use 





in coal mines, and from steam engines to refrigerators. 
The manufacturer who utilizes this cable in his product 

it last as long as his product, and in most 
is measured in decades and not in years. 


Causes of Cable Failure 


The primary causes of cable failure are as follows: 

Fail of the copper because of flexing fatigue; 
> of the insulation owing to the effects of aging 
which causes atmospheric and heat cracking; (3) failure 
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of the insulation because of abrasion: and (+) failure of 
the jacket owing to the action of sunlight, weathering, 
oil and grease, and heat. It follows, therefore, that ex- 
ceptionally good aging characteristics are a fundamental 
requirement for the material used in the insulation and 


jacket. 
Insulation Requirements 


“Cold rubber.” while mainly publicized for its good 
wearing qualities in tires, also lends itself exceptionally 
well to use as an insulating material for cable. It is 
known that the tensile strength of “cold rubber’’ is con- 
siderably higher than that of conventional tvpes of GR-S 
and in some cases approaches that of natural rubber. 
This strength of “‘cold rubber” insulation is a most im- 
portant characteristic, because it becomes practical to 
obtain sufficient strength by partially curing the insula- 
tion before further processing the individual conductors 
into a cable. Then when the jacket is applied and vulcan 
ized, the transfer of heat through the jacket to the in- 
sulation brings about optimum cure in both the jacket 
and insulation. 

It has never been feasible partially to cure natural rub- 
ber insulation because of the danger of producing poros- 
itv. Similarly, it has never been feasible partially to cure 
conventional types of GR-S because of the low tensile 
strengths obtained. Instead it has been necessary fully 
to cure both natural rubber and GR-S insulations before 
processing them into cable. The effect of the second cure, 
when the jacket was vulcanized, was an aging of the 
insulation. 

This ability to impart a partial cure to “cold rubber” 
insulation, plus the naturally good aging properties in- 
herent in the polymer, makes it possible to produce super- 
aging insulations. Innumerable oxygen bomb tests show 
that the tensile strength of “cold rubber’ insulations 
decreases only an average of 4% in a 96-hour test at 
69-71° C. and 300 p.s.i. pressure; while that of natural 
rubber and conventional GR-S types generally decreases 
by about 20% during the same period. 

Another fundamental requirement for insulation is 
good abrasion resistance. Whenever a cable is flexed, 
the insulated conductors rub against each other, causing 
some abrasion. If the insulation material is not com- 
pounded to resist this abrasion, failure of the cable will 
occur prematurely. 

In the design of any electrical item it is necessary to 
consider the electrical characteristics of its insulation. 
It is traditional to assume that natural rubber is superior 
to any other rubber in this respect. Academically this 
point is true, but in practical use this tradition is being 
broken every day. The industry has not found it neces- 
sary to increase the thickness of insulation on any cable 
because of inferior electrical properties of the “cold 
rubber.” 

1 Presented before the rubber and plastics session, Pacific Industrial Con- 
ferences, San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 4, 1949 


2 Engineer in charge of development, Western ‘Insulated Wire Co., 1001 
E. 62nd St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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Fig. 1. Component Parts of ‘Bronco’ Cable Made by Western 
Insulated Wire Co. 


Jacket Requirements 


The function of the cable jacket is to protect the inter- 
nal assembly. It follows, therefore, that the jacket ma- 
terial giving the longest protection from the greatest 
number of damaging agents will produce the longest 
wearing cord. Neoprene has been found to be the most 
practical jacket material because it does protect the cable 
longest from the greatest number of damaging agents. 

The greatest enemy of jackets is aging, since the jacket 
must remain resilient and free from cracks if it is to do 
an effective job of protection. If the jacket loses its 
resilience, stresses arise and are transmitted through the 
cable to the copper. These stresses cause additional flex- 
ing fatigue of the copper, which results in premature 
breaking. If cracks develop in the jacket, it can no longer 
protect the internal assembly from the effects of mois- 
ture, oil, or grease. Neoprene has been found to be so 
far superior in resistance to aging that it is virtually 
unaffected when compared with other rubber polymers. 
Some other materials may have better resistance to spe- 
cific types of aging, but neoprene has excellent resistance 
to all types, including oxygen, heat, sunlight, and ozone 
aging. 

Oil and grease are often encountered in locations 
where cable of the tvpe shown in Figure 1 is used. Ordi- 
nary types of jacketed cable just will not stand up under 
this type of exposure, but become weak, sticky, and vir- 
tually useless after very short exposure. Neoprene, on 
the other hand, is virtually unaffected by most oils and 
greases used in industry; therefore, neoprene jacketed 
cables have long been standard in such applications. 

High heat and flames are sometimes encountered by 
cables, although rarely intentionally. If an ordinary flat- 
iron at its highest temperature were placed on the jacket 
of an ordinary cable, the jacket would either melt or 
crack badly when bent. If that same flat-iron were placed 
on a neoprene jacketed cable, the jacket area in contact 
with the iron would be slightly stiffened, but would not 
crack when bent. 

If the flame from an ordinary blow torch were allowed 
to impinge on the jacket of an ordinary cable, the jacket 
would either melt or burn readily and would continue to 
burn after the flame was removed. The same blow torch 
flame could cause a neoprene jacketed cable to burn, but 
the jacket fire would extinguish itself when the flame 
was removed. This self-extinguishing feature is so im- 
portant a safety factor that coal mines require the same 
degree of flame resistance inherent in neoprene for all 
cables used in the mines. 

Neoprene cables are also used extensively in moist or 
damp locations, particularly when such exposure is inter- 
mittent. The drive-in theater is an excellent example of 
such application, since the cable is subjected to sun and 
heat all day long and dew or rain during the night. Since 
neoprene is virtually unaffected by exposure to sunlight 
or heat, it will not crack and thus offers better long-time 
protection from the effects of moisture. Of course it is 
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not necessary that the exposure be intermittent. Many 
thousands of feet of neoprene jacketed cable are buried 
directly in the ground, where not only is the effect of 
moisture always present, but also the aging effect of 
oxygen. 

To give maximum service the jacket of a cable must 
have good resistance to mechanical abuse, including 
abrasion, cutting, chipping, and tearing. It is well known 
that neoprene has excellent resistance to all of these 
forms of abuse and can protect the internal assembly 
from even the most rigorous service imposed on cable. 


Relation of Design Factors 


It is of little value to use a neoprene jacket if the in- 
sulation fails while the jacket is still good. Conversely, 
it is of little value to use a super-aging insulation if the 
jacket fails to protect that insulation from the effects of 
moisture, oil and grease, mechanical abuse, or other 
damaging agents. In addition it is of little value to use 
a neoprene jacket and/or a “cold rubber” insulation 
unless the cable has been designed and manufactured to 
have the maximum amount of flexibility. It is therefore 
necessary to have all three: “cold rubber” insulation, 
neoprene jacket, and super flexibility. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is believed that a properly manufactured flexible 
cable made with “cold rubber” insulation and neoprene 
jacketing can be used on more jobs with greater safety 
and versatility than any other cable previously made. 


Compounding GR-S 
(Continued from page 673) 


the single comparison made between the two in “cold 
rubber” as Table 8 and Figures 4 and 5 show. The 
reason for this is not clear at present, but will probably 
appear as further compounding work is done with this 
polymer, particularly on acceleration. 


TasLe 8. Compartson oF Hi-Sir, Sirene EF, anp HAF Brack IN 10-, 
20- anp 30-VoLuME LoapiIncs; Oven Acep Four Days at 100° ¢ 
Cure at Modulus Elong- Du eter 
Loading 280° F 300% Tensile i Hardness 
Pigment Vols. Min.) P.S.f£. P.S.I. % 30° 
Hi-Sil 10 60 570 870 360 62 
90 580 790 340 63 
120 610 790 350 61 
20 60 1080 1690 360 71 
90 1020 1520 370 71 
120 990 1770 390 69 
30 30 1430 2220 370 77 
60 1390 2300 400 78 
90 1250 2350 410 77 
Silene EF 10 60 510 910 390 60 
90 480 1080 $20 60 
120 480 980 100 59 
20 20 1050 2920 480 59 
30 1130 2740 440 66 
60 1120 2670 440 67 
30 20 1450 3380 460 73 
30 1550 3180 440 73 
60 1500 3110 440 73 
Philblack 0 10 60 1150 720 370 59 
90 1190 1380 320 99 
120 1040 1550 360 58 
20 45 2370 2440 300 66 
60 2470 3010 340 67 
90 2470 2850 330 67 
30 45 rare 3110 240 74 
60 ae 3360 250 75 
90 3390 270 74 





A Means for Improving the Packaging 


of Natural Rubber 


J. C. Roberts’ 





Fig. 1. Bareback Bales of Natural Rubber in Firestone’s 

Akron Warehouse Which Were Originally Coated with 

Animal Glue, Water. and Soapstone Solution; Note That 
the Markings Are no Longer Distinguishable 


QOD packaging of natural rubber is being de- 

G manded more and more by American rubber users 

who require that the rubber they buy be free 

from damage, clearly identified, and symmetrical in 

shape. Despite these requirements the packaging of na- 
tural rubber since the war has deteriorated. 

We understand and appreciate that the late war forced 
changes in packaging and that shortages of plywood cases 
and burlap have persisted through the postwar vears. 
But we do not understand why rubber exporters in the 
Far Fast have not tried to solve their problems of pro- 
viding an alternate means of packaging and identifying 
natural rubber more satisfactorily. 

Natural rubber was originally shipped from the Far 
East in three-ply wooden cases, similar to tea chests. 
The cases formed a supporting structure about the rub- 
ber, and the weight of the cargo was borne by them. 
Shipping marks were clearly stenciled on each case, and 
the rubber was protected from contact with other sub- 
stances and damage by moisture. 

The trend away from cases to a bale of rubber covered 
with burlap or matting was accentuated during the de- 
pression years of 1930-1932, during which time the price 
of +1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets declined to an all-time low 
of 254¢¢ a pound. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, #1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets bales were covered with burlap and blanket rub- 
ber with mats. This more economical method of shipping 
70‘. of the rubber from the Far East protected the 
rubber from outside contamination, prevented the bales 
from adhering to each other, and provided for proper 
shipping marks and identification. 
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Fig. 2. Clear Markings on Bareback Bales in Another Fire- 
stone Akron Warehouse: These Bales Were Coated with 
the Mineral-Turpentine Base Coating before Marking 


Most of the remaining 30¢¢ of prewar rubber was 
shipped “bareback,” that is, sheets of the same rubber 
were used as wrappers for the bale. It is possible to sub- 
stitute rubber sheets as a covering in place of a wood or 
burlap if the outer surface of the wrapper is treated in 
such a way as to provide a durable, non-adhesive surface, 
light in color, upon which identification markings can be 
stenciled. 

Prior to the war bareback bales of rubber were coated 
with a whitish compound of soapstone mixed with rub- 
ber dissolved in gasoline. The effect of the gasoline was 
also to affix the white coating on to the rubber by par- 
tial penetration. 


Postwar Packaging Developments 


It was realized immediately following V-J Day that 
the plywood cases would not be available for packing 
rubber. Wood was scarce, and costs were excessive. (The 
most economical source of cases before the war was 
Japan.) Also there was an acute world shortage of bur- 
lap. The available supply of burlap was allocated by in- 
ternational agreement, and producers of food, principally 
rice, were given priority, leaving none for rubber. 

Those responsible for establishing a postwar program 
for rehabilitation of natural rubber therefore agreed to 
accept bareback packaging 100° for the shipments of 
ribbed smoked sheets for an interim period, and the Far 
astern rubber industry immediately equipped itself to 
package rubber in the conventional bareback form. 

Asa result of a fire in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, during 
the first vear of rehabilitation, which was attributed to 
the use of gasoline in a packing shed, the insurance 
companies became alarmed and imposed a very high 
premium on insurance coverage for any rubber packer 
using gasoline. The rubber packers in the Far East were 
forced, therefore, to turn immediately to an inferior type 
of coating for the outer surface of the bale. The only 
coating material known at that time to be non-injurious 
to rubber, which required materials readily available in 
those areas, was a compound of animal glue, water, and 
soapstone. The glue and water base coating produces an 
inferior package because (a) it does not endure the long 
ocean journey, and (b) the identification marks stenciled 


1 Rubber purchasing agent, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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upen this coating rub off or become smeared and un- 
readable. 

(he cheap cost of this coating appealed to certain 
packers and middlemen despite the fact that experience 
has shown it to be completely inadequate and despite ob- 
jections from rubber consumers. 

The trend in rubber packaging from the plywood case 
to burlap bale and finally to bareback has been sound. 
Wrapping rubber with rubber represents almost perfec- 
tion in the packaging of a product economically. The 
trend, however, toward cheapening the composition of the 
coating used has resulted in losses through claims 
amounting to many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
attecting steamship lines, insurance underwriters, rubber 
dealers, and consumer-manufacturers.” Most of all, it has 
handicapped the recovery of natural rubber in competi- 
tion to synthetic rubbers and has played into the hands 
of the careless packers and shippers. 


New Coating Solution Developed 


I:xtensive experiments have been carried on by re- 
search employes of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Singapore and Akron to develop a successful coating 
solution. These technicians have perfected and _ satisfac- 
torily tested a coating which is more economical. Min- 
eral turpentine,® a petroleum-base product, is used as a 
successful substitute for gasoline. This coating compound 
has been approved by the insurance companies (since it 
is not so combustible as gasoline). The cost of mineral 
turpentine in the Far East is half that of gasoline. 


Reason Why New Coating Solution Should Be Used 


The writer cannot understand why this new coating 
solution for bareback bales of natural rubber, which is 
known in all the rubber producing areas, has not been 
adopted more extensively. 

It is reasonable to expect that a good rubber producer 
favors good packaging. Each prepares as high a quality 
of rubber as he can in order to get top prices. Since in 
the marketing, his product may pass through many hands, 
it is important that his rubber be clearly recognized and 
identified on the package. Only second-rate producers, 
packers, and shippers of inferior products will ignore 
these important aspects of the trade. 

The manufacturer-consumer uses certain grades of 
rubber for certain purposes, therefore objects to receiv- 
ing the wrong grades, nor can he complacently accept 
mixed grades. With greater emphasis being placed upon 
quality control in factory production, synthetic rubbers 
are preferred by factory men because of superiority in 
packaging, clear identification, and uniformity of product. 

Each steamship line, which is fully responsible for 
cargo and for the proper segregation of the shipment in 
stowage, is very definitely interested in avoiding the 
risk of down-grading rubber due to failure to identify 
it properly, failure to protect bales from adhesion be- 
cause of improper coating, and failure to segregate vari- 
ous grades in each shipment according to bills of lading, 
thereby incurring delays and loss claims. 

The insurance underwriters, who are called upon to 
pay many of the claims, favor improved methods of as- 
suring the protection of the product they are insuring. 

The consumer requires well-packaged rubber. There- 
fore the rubber producer, packer, and dealer, if they are 
interested in maintaining profitable markets. should 
strongly support known ways of improving the packag- 
ing of natural rubber. 


2 India Russer Wortp, July, 1948, p. 521. 
3 Petroleum fraction intermediate between gasoline and illuminating oil. 
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Use of Polyethylene 
(Continued from page 675) 


these controls and the tests with neoprene than was 
used for the nitrile rubber and GR-S tests. 

On the basis of the results actually obtained with the 
neoprene compounds it would appear that polyethylene 
gains from 3-14 in tensile strength during storage for 
two months at 77° C. if the tensiles are compared with 
the original values of the film. Since the polyethylene 
controls stored at 77° C. gained appreciably in tensile 
strength, the polyethylene specimens actually lost 14- 
22% in tensile in comparison with the controls which 
had been exposed to this temperature. This latter com- 
parison is shown in Table 5. 

The deterioration of polyethylene during contact with 
the composition which contains castor oil does not seem 
to be excessive for most applications regardless of 
which comparison is made. If the comparison is made 
solely with the control stored at elevated temperature, 
contact with the neoprene not containing castor oil 
seems to have produced deterioration of an extent which 
would be serious in many applications. The difference in 
effect of these two neoprene compositions may be due 
to the fact that in Compound #6 the exuded castor oil 
was in itself harmless and also served to dilute whatever 
harmful stearic acid or tributyl citrate was also available 
on the surface of the rubber. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The conclusions which can be drawn from this pre- 
liminary work seem to be that rubber compositions in 
general will not seriously affect the mechanical prop- 
erties of polyethylene. In addition, rubber compounds 
formulated without the use of materials known to affect 
polyethylene can confidently be expected to have no 
adverse effect on polyethylene. In the case of GR-S com- 
pounds it is particularly unlikely that any adverse ef- 
fects will result. 

On the other hand certain rubber compositions will 
affect polyethylene. These compounds will include those 
containing relatively high proportions of liquid or resin- 
ous hydrocarbons and stearic acid, and the effect will be 
most marked in the case of synthetic rubbers particularly 
resistant to oil. The severity of the attack on polyethylene 
will be increased if the plasticizers are incompatible with 
the rubber polymer. Accordingly, the severity of at- 
tack will not necessarily depend solely on the severity 
with which the plasticizers or other additives by them- 
selves attack polyethylene. 

Recapitulating, it seems highly improbable that GR-S 
compositions will ever produce more than a moderate at- 
tack on polyethylene. Compositions based on the more 
oil-resistant rubbers, however, may occasiona'ly produce 
extensive deterioration of polyethylene. 





Tire Production Down in Cuba 


Manufacturers in Cuba drastically cut output of heavy-duty 
tires and tubes and passenger-car tires in the first half of 1949. 
Whereas production of truck and bus tires and tubes had come 
to 27,958 units in the first half of 1948, it was only 14,153 units 
in the same period of 1949; tubes for these sizes numbered 5,400, 
against 17,674. In the first half of 1949 only 8,559 passenger-car 
tires were made, against 15,564 in the first half of 1948; on the 
other hand, output of tubes for these tires rose from 6,857 to 


8,160 units. 
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EDITORIALS 


Where Do You Stand? 


NE of the best-known and respected leaders in 
the technical and scientific branch of the rubber 
industry, R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., mentioned several matters of great 
importance to the future of the rubber industry in a 
talk before the Chicago Rubber Group on February 17. 
The title of Dr. Dinsmore’s talk was “Where Do We 
Stand,’ and India RusBER Wortp welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to record, support, and add further suggestions to 
some of the points made under the above heading of 
“Where Do You Stand?” 

The shortage of trained young technical men for the 
rubber industry was one of the first and most serious 
problems considered by Dr. Dinsmore. In this connec- 
tion, he said, in part: 

“Now, over four years after the war’s end, many 
rubber organizations find themselves with a group of 
undertrained young men and at the other end of the 
scale a group of aging and overworked executives. The 
young men are frequently discouraged because it seems 
to them that most of the good jobs are filled with older 
men, against whose experience and seniority they can 
hardly expect to compete. At the same time they find 
it difficult to get broad experience quickly. 

“The result of these frustrations is a tendency for 
young men to move around, go into small businesses 
of their own, or to leave the rubber industry altogether. 
Clearly, something needs to be done if young men are to 
be attracted to and retained in our industry. Certainly, 
without youth and its attendant energy and 
the industry would soon decline.” 


enthusiasm 


Dr. Dinsmore stated that a solution lies in recognition 
by management of the problem and its importance, and 
resourcefulness in creating methods by which younger 
men, as they prove themselves, may be advanced to 
positions of greater responsibility and given greater 
breadth of training without upsetting the organization 
training structure or retiring older men who are per- 
forming their functions efficiently and well. 

India RupBer Wor tp takes the position that in addi- 
tion to the early consideration necessary by the manage- 
ments of individual rubber companies of this important 
problem, something should be done by the rubber indus- 
try as a whole in order to attract the interest of young 
chemists, engineers, and physicists to our industry by 
explaining what it has to offer them in return for their 
services over a period of years. A publicity or propa- 
ganda program of the proper type sponsored by The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., with the advice 
and help of the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society and other similar profession- 
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al and scientific organizations that include among their 

members the industry’s leading technologists, would 

seem to be not only highly desirable at this time, but 
likely to pay substantial dividends in the immediate 
future. 

On another subject which has also frequently been 
mentioned in this column, that of the need of greater 
attention to research of a fundamental nature by the 
rubber industry, Dr. Dinsmore uttered the following 
remarks : 

‘Moreover, each of us has the social duty of resolving 
for himself the question of whether or not we are ade- 
quately assuming the burden, formerly carried largely 
by European scientists of building up and adding to the 
bulwarks of fundamental knowledge and the training of 
scientists and scientific teachers, a process which forms 
the basis for our future technology. Having made up 
your minds, you should become vocal on the subject, 
because this is the time of flux. In the next few vears, 
it will be determined whether this gap will be filled and, 
if so, to what extent it will be done by Government as 
compared with independent universities.” 

We would like to call attention to an editorial in the 
June, 1949, issue of India RUBBER Wor -p, following the 
recommendation of another of the industry’s leading 
scientists, Harry L. Fisher, recipient of the Goodyear 
Award of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, at about 
that time, for an American Rubber Research Insti- 
tute for centralizing research on the fundamental prop- 
erties of rubber. In this editorial we offered the use of 
the pages of India Ruspper Wortp for publication of 
opinions both pro and con on this subject. Except for a 
letter from Drs. MacPherson and Wood, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, which was subsequently 
published, we have received no correspondence on the 
subject. We would like to take this occasion to renew 
our offer in view of Dr. Dinsmore’s recent plea that 
industry members become vocal on the matter of funda- 
mental research on rubber with regard to what should 
be done and by whom, 

Dr. Dinsmore also discussed at some length the con- 
ception of creative ideas and the complaint that good 
ideas are often buried and forgotten, and that they are 
not appreciated by management until someone in a com- 
petitors’ establishment thinks of them and puts them to 
use. 

It was suggested that the creative workers and their 
immediate superiors could avoid tliis difficulty if the 
presentation to management was a well-prepared job, if 
it gave evidence of an understanding and adoption of 
company policies, and if the idea was presented as a 
convincing argument by a worker with an honest sci- 
entific and technological record. 

Dr. Dinsmore’s talk was itself a convincing argument 
for leaders in the rubber industry to decide their posi- 
tion on the many problems facing our industry and to 
become increasingly vocal in support of their convic- 
tions, a policy India Russer Wortp has urged fre- 
quently in its columns, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 








Vinyl and Polyethylene Plastics’ 


A. F. Sward? 


E IN the synthetic resin 

are complimented by the interest 
shown in plastics by the mature and 
respected rubber industry. It is true that 
fabricators of rubber and plastics have 
much in common, including similar equip- 
ment, processing techniques, and a deep 
interest in keeping our operations on a 
growth basis by finding new products and 
new profitable markets. It is our sincere 
desire to cooperate with the rubber indus- 
try in developing our mutual interests. A 
great deal of progress has already been 
made in this direction. 

The plastics industry has been small as 
compared to the rubber industry. Our in- 
dustry, however, is growing very rapidly 
and now involves the use of one billion 
pounds of plastic raw materials a year, 
or in terms of rubber nomenclature, 500,- 
000 tons. Included in these plastics are 
ureas, phenolics, acrylics, cellulosics, sty- 
rene, vinyls, and polyethylene. They are 
used for products ranging from shower 
curtains to telephone hand-sets; from up- 
holstery to drawing instruments; and from 
phonograph records to vital parts in elec- 
trical refrigerators. 

How each of these plastics is finally 
chosen to fulfill the role best suited to its 
properties is often a complex story. Even 
to learn to distinguish between the va- 
rious plastics used in every-day life can 
be a difficult and not always accurate job. 
It is our responsibility to prove that plas- 
tic materials can do a better job in some 
applications than older materials and to 
prove that plastics can open up entirely 
new markets and create new industries. 
We are also faced with problems involving 
misuse of plastics. But the consuming 
public has looked with favor on our prod- 
ucts, and, after all. it is the judge in our 
competitive economy. 

This discussion is limited to only two 
of these many plastics: the vinyl elasto- 
mers and polyethylene. These two plas- 
tics are among the newer materials and 
represent a substantial portion of the plas- 
tics industry. 

Vinyl resin production in 1939 amounted 
to 5,000,000 pounds and in 1948 reached a 
total of 230,000,000 pounds. The first com- 
mercial production of polyethylene resins 
began in 1943, and the estimated total 
production for 1949 is 50,000,000 pounds. 
Thus we have two materials that have ex- 
perienced an almost phenomenal growth, 
and in both cases we credit this growth to 
the combination of outstanding properties 
which they possess and their excellent 
performance under severe conditions of 
use The successful use of these materials 
is not so much a function of their possess- 


industry 


1 Presented before New York Rubber Group, 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1949. 

2 Manager, calendering materials division, Bake- 
lite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ing one outstanding property, but of their 
combination of desirable properties and 
their availability at an attractive price. 


Calendered Vinyl Film 


The most important manufacturing pro- 
cess applied to vinyl resins is that of cal- 
endering. Calendering of vinyl resins is 
used to produce film as thin as three mils 
or smooth sheeting as thick as 20 mils. 
Paper and cloth are also coated with viny! 
resins in substantial volume by means of 
the calender. As a result we have ma- 
terials that compete with textiles, leather, 
and even paper. Window drapes, shades, 
and curtains: table cloths, aprons, kitchen 
accessories, garment bags, and upholstery; 
and luggage, shoes, and handbags are only 
a few of the important applications. 

The calendering of vinyl resins usually 
consists of the following steps: mixing 
or preblending of all ingredients; fluxing 
in a Banbury mixer or milling on a two- 
roll mill; and forming the finished film 
or sheeting on a heavy four-roll calender 
at comparatively high temperatures and 
pressures. 

The basic vinyl elastomer is compounded 
from vinyl chloride or vinyl chloride 
copolymer resins, plasticizers, 


heat and 
light stabilizers, and lubricants. Inert fill- 
ers and coloring pigments are also used 
frequently. The resins are available from 
many suppliers in powder form over a 
range of softening temperatures. Dioctyl 
phthalate is the most commonly used plas- 
ticizer. In addition many other high boil- 
ing esters of the phthalate and phosphate 
types, polyesters, and synthetic rubber of 
the acrylonitrile type are in use. These 
plasticizers transform the rigid, horny 
plastic into an elastomeric material. 

The first desirable step in preparing a 
vinyl elastomer compound for calender- 
ing is thoroughly to mix all the dry in- 
gredients, except the coloring pigment and 
frequently the solid stabilizers, in a_rib- 
bon-type preblender. After the dry in- 
gredients have been charged into t 
dough-type mixer, the plasticizer is added 
preferably in an atomized form. The 
blades ot the preblender are allowed to 
continue to rotate as the mix is being 
withdrawn. It is frequently desirable sep- 
arately to grind the colorants and_ solid 
stabilizers in part of the plasticizer on a 
paint mill. The finely dispersed colorant 
and stabilizer can then be added to the 
preblender or introduced directly into the 
Banbury with the preblend mixture. Far 
more efficient use of the colorant and 
stabilizer can be achieved by this tech- 
nique, especially in the case of difficultly 
dispersible materials. 

Depending on the rate of consumption 
of compound by the calender, a #3A_ or 
#9 Banbury is used. For the manufacture 
of three- to four-mil film a #3A_ Ban- 
bury is adequate; while for the manu- 
facture of 20-mil sheeting a #9 is often 
preferred. Approximately 130-150 pounds 


of the preblend mixture are charged into 
the #3A Banbury and fluxed to a ten 
perature convenient for feeding the ca 
ender. The Banbury cycle is always con- 
trolled by temperature of discharge of 
the batch, rather than by time. The 
perature of 1 irom the Banbury 
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| preferred calenders for fabricating 
pl are the four-roll type of the 
i “LL” or so-called “Z”* design. 


Forced lubrication and cooling of the 

ender bearings is required. owing to the 

extremely high pressures and tempera- 

tures employed. Deflection in the rolls 

is considerable and “crownh- 

ing” of the rolls to allow production of a 
t 


necessitates 


; 


stock from the mill is fed con- 
tinuously by ribbon or batchwise in pigs to 
the top of the calender. The calender roll 
surface temperatures are increased pro- 
gressively from the first to the last roll 
and great must be exercised in 
maintaining the proper temperature dif- 
ferential between rolls. This becomes 
troublesome at times owing to frictional 
build-up of temperature, especially on the 


p< 
third roll. 





care 


The operation of the plastic 
calender is at best a complicated an¢ 
controversial subject among operators 
The stock is pulled off the last calender 
ntinuously and threaded through 
series of cooling drums. It is then wound 
on paper cores into rolls weighing 100-200 
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pounds. In coating cloth a similar proce- 
dure is used except that the plastic sheet 
is fused to the cloth between the last two 
rolls of the calender. 


Calendered Polyethylene Film 

Polyethylene can be calendered satisfac- 
torily by similar techniques. Although far 
greater temperature control and coordina- 
tion of operations are required in calen- 
dering vinyl elastomers than in calender- 
ing rubber, even greater control of tem- 
perature is required with polyethylene. 

It is true that very little polyethylene 
film is produced by calendering; most is 
extruded. There are many reasons for this 
practice, including poor availability of this 
resin until recently; the inflexibility of the 
calender for conveniently handling poly- 
ethylene, vinyl elastomers, and _ rubber; 
and lack of experience with this resin. 
Furthermore the extruders did work out 
their development problems quickly, using 
far less capital funds in equipment than 
would be required to solve the problems 
in calendering polyethylene efficiently. 
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Vinyl Film Applications 


The unusual combination of properties 
yl elastomers has allowed 


possessed by vin 
1 advantageously in many 


t 
them to be use 


diverse fields. The film can be made 
either colorless or in an unlimited range 
f colors, an important decorative factor 


in style or fashion fields. Excellent resis- 

to oxidation and the harmful effects 
of light results in vinyl window shades 
which are rapidly coming into common 
use in the home at prices competitive with 
most shade materials. 

Vinyl upholstery in any conceivable col- 
or is available and is used for applica- 
tions involving the most severe service. 
Self-supported 1 and 20-mil sheeting is 
tl widely used in the home for 
covering chairs, sofas, stools, etc. This up- 
holstery has complete resistance to grease 
and oil spotting, and its phenomenal abra- 
sion resistance is demonstrated by out- 
standing performance in upholstered seats 
on railroad cars, buses, trucks, and con- 

ertible automobiles. 

\n unusual type of vinyl sheeting is 
made from a clear stock eerie on the 
face side and printed on the back side. 
The thin layer of decorative printing is 
protected by the heavy clear sheeting, 
and the product is finding wide use in 
upholstery, luggage, and wall coverings. 

Vinyl films lend themselves to heat 
sealing, and this method of fabrication is 
often used for making raincoats, shower 
curtains, and inflatable items (see Figure 
1) where strong seams are essential or 
an effective barrier to the passage of gas 
or — is required 

Probably the largest outlet for vinyl 
elastomeric film is in the textile field 
where decoration and styling are impor- 
tant. Taffeta-like effects are obtained in 
curtains and lamp shades by embossing 
the film. The easy adaptability of these 
films to decoration by printing is advan- 
tageous in serving the markets for drapes 
and tablecloths (see Figure 2). 

Another interesting use for calendered 
vinyl elastomers is flooring, of which there 
are some eight distinct varieties, each pro- 
duced by a different technique. These in- 
clude marbleized sheeting to an asphalt- 
impregnated felt backing; rubber-like tile 
of solid vinyl which has been pressed after 
calendering ; and laminated structures con- 
sisting of a precision printed design sand- 
wiched between a clear ge sheet and an 
—- backing. Obviously the design pos- 
sibilities of this product are limitless. One 
of the newest vinyl floorings is deeply em- 
bossed to simulate the appearance of a 
hooked rug. The sheeting here is backed 

with sponge rubber to give a striking sim- 
ilarity to the feel of a twist hooked rug 
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Fig. 2. Another Important Use for Calendered 
Viny! Film Is Printed Drapery 


underfoot, as well as the appearance. All 
these floorings have found wide consumer 
acceptance because of their pleasing ap- 
pearance, outstanding service, and ease 
§ maintenance. 

An important, if not the most important 
property of any commodity is its cost and 
selling price. The history of these plas- 
tics is rather typical of all the large-ton- 
nage synthetic chemicals with respect to 
price trends. Economies have been realized 
through larger scale and more efficient 
production, and these economies passed on 
to the consumer in lower selling prices. 
These strictly scientific products are com- 
peting successfully today in many fields 
with such old and established commodi- 
ties as rubber, cotton fabrics, leather, lin- 
seed oil, and even paper. 

In many instances the raw materials 
cost is higher for the vinyl elastomer 
than for the directly competing commodi- 
ty, but the end-product made from vinyls 
is competitive because of manufacturing 
economies. A good example of this point 
is a waterproof shower curtain. The cost 
of the vinyl raw film material is higher 
than the cost of cotton; yet the cost of 
a finished vinyl film is lower than that 
of the cotton textile prior to waterproof- 
ing treatment. Likewise, some vinyl dra- 
peries are competitive with even the popu- 
larly priced paper drapes. 

The rapid growth of vinyl film and 
sheeting manufacture by calendering tech- 
niques alone is indicated by the estimated 





consumption in October, 1949, of approxi- 
mately — 12,000,000 pounds of compound. 
The growth trend promises, furthermore, 
to continue into the future for many years 
to come. 


Vinyl Molding Applications 


The outstanding and varied properties 
of vinyl elastomers are also obtained 
when these resins are used in molding 
operations. Their resistance to water, 
acids, alkalies, gasoline, oils, weathering, 
abrasion, and oxidation is a characteristic 
property. Color again is important, and 
molded parts can be produced with a dull 
or glossy finish. 

Almost all of the molded vinyl elasto- 
mers are fabricated by the injection tech- 
nique which, in a sense, is like die cast- 
ing. The granulated plastic compound is 
charged into a hopper, from which it 
flows by gravity to a heated chamber or 
cylinder in the injection molding machine. 
A hydraulic ram forces the fluxed resin 
from the cylinder through a nozzle and 
into a cold mold, in which the hot com- 
pound solidifies as it cools. While the 
casting is being removed from the mold, 
the ram or plunger is drawn back into 
position to allow more compound to fall 
into the cylinder. The molding cycle is 
completed in a matter of 15-40 seconds, 
depending on the size of the piece and the 
number of cavities in the mold. In any 
event the cycle is very speedy and allows 
for large-volume production at compara- 
tively low investment cost in molds. 

The economies of injection molding 
thermoplastic elastomers make it virtual- 
ly prohibitive to compression mold them. 
No waiting time is required for setting 
or for any chemical reaction in the com- 
pound. The time required in molding is 
principally controlled by the heat transfer 
time. Injection molded vinyl elastomers 
compete successfully in cost and price 
with the cheapest rubber compounds used 
in making such products as grommets. 
The materials cost for the vinyl compound 
here is about 35¢ a pound; while that of 
rubber probably 4-5¢ a pound, but the 
economies of injection molding over com- 
pression molding make this competitive 
situation possible. 

In molding larger parts the raw mate- 
rials cost of the compound used begins 
to outweigh the economies of injection 
molding. However other desirable prop- 
erties of the injection molded elastomers 
frequently can ‘be decisive in the selection 
of material. These properties are color, 
gloss, and non-marring qualities. Injec- 
tion molded parts for vacuum cleaners 
are a good example. Sales appeal is 
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Fig. 3. Colorful Children’s Overshoes Made 
from Polyethylene by Dip Molding 


gained by the harmonizing colors and 
high gloss of the plastic parts, and the 
plastic bumper does not mar woodwork 
or furniture. Doll parts such as hands, 
legs, and even faces and bodies are pro- 
duced from vinyl molding and result in 
extremely life-like texture and_ feel. 


Vinyl Plastisols 


Vinyl elastomers lend themselves to an 
entirely new and distinct molding opera- 
tion. In this the vinyl powder is dispersed 
or suspended in a liquid plasticizer. The 
resulting fluid compound, called a plasti- 
sol, can be converted into a tough, resi- 
lient plastic that retains the same prop- 
erties as vinyl products made by other 
methods. The big advantage in molding 
plastisols is that inexpensive equipment 
can be used. Molds having long flow 
lines or very thin sections are easily pro- 
duced, and molding may be done where 
delicate inserts would be damaged by 
conventional methods. 

Slush molding is a process which also 
employes plastisols. This process might be 
called the reverse of dipping. In the proc- 
ess a hollow mold is filled with the plas- 
tisol compound and then allowed to drain. 
The material which remains clinging to 
the inside of the mold is then converted 
to an elastomer by the application of heat. 
Doll hands and figures are made by the 
slush molding technique. 

Plastisols are also readily adapted to 
the dip molding technique; a typical exam- 
ple is colorful children’s overshoes, sold 
under the trade name of Puddlers (see 
Figure 3). 


Polyethylene Molding Applications 


A discussion of molding leads directly 
to polyethylene, which is widely fabrica- 
ted by that method. Polyethylene, the new- 
est of the commercial plastics, is a color- 
less thermoplastic which remains flexible 
over a wide temperature range without 
the aid of external plasticizers. Polyethy- 
lene has the lowest. specific gravity of al! 
the plastics, and objects made from it are 
tough and shock resistant. It is exception- 
ally inert chemically and is odorless, taste- 
less, and non-toxic. 

The most economical method of mold- 
ing polyethylene i is the injection technique. 
Food containers and other kitchen uten- 
sils made of polyethylene have been high- 
ly prominent in the consumer market. 
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These products range from dishes, cups, 
saucers, dinner plates, and tumblers to 
storage containers, refrigerator boxes, and 
ice cube trays (see Figure 4). These ice 
cube trays are particularly interesting be- 
cause they remain flexible at low tempera- 
tures, do not stick to the ice, and can 
be sterilized with boiling water without 
distortion. 

The rather narrow temperature range 
over which polyethylene changes from a 
solid to a mobile liquid makes the mate- 
rial well adapted to biow molding, a meth- 
od similar to the blow molding of glass 
bottles. As a matter of fact, bottles are 
the principal items molded from poly- 
ethylene. These bottles are light in weight, 
non-breakable, flexible, and very chemi- 
cally inert. Hydrofluoric acid and a wide 
range of cosmetics are being packed in 
polyethylene bottles. 

Polyethylene injection molded closures 
are also being used on medicinal bottles 
containing pills and other preparations. 
These closures do not require liners, are 
easily applied and removed, and are warm 
to the touch. Eyeglass cases and other 
containers have been molded in one piece 
with polyethylene, including the lid and 
the hinges. Such hinges have been tested 
by as much as 70,000 openings and clos- 
ings without showing any signs of appre- 
ciable wear. 


Extrusion of Vinyl and Polyethylene 


Extrusion is a valuable production meth- 
od suitable for both vinyl elastomers and 
polyethylene. This ‘was the process used 
early in the life of both plastics when 
they were found suitable for application as 
wire installation compounds. 

In addition to excellent electrical prop- 
erties, vinyl elastomers also possess excel- 
lent alkali and acid. resistance which per 
mits their use in all varieties of acid and 
alkali soils. Vinyl elastomers also function 
well on overhead lines subjected to severe 
weathering or in atmospheres having high 
concentrations of ozone or chemical fumes. 
Vinyl elastomers are used both as the 
primary wire insulation to give the re- 
quired electrical properties, and the jack- 
eting to provide mechanical protection. 
The high dielectric strength of vinyl 
compounds permits thin wall construction 
and the insertion of a greater number of 
circuits in existing conduits than were 
possible with older types of insulation. 
Another important use for extruded vinyl 
elastomers is garden hose which 1s light 


in weight and which also is available in 
colors. 

Polyethylene is similarly well suited for 
extrusion coating of electric wires. It 
has an extremely low dielectric constant 
and low power factor. Its low loss char- 
acteristics are so superior as to be hee 
classified as among the lowest known. 
Polyethylene is being used for cable in- 
sulation for lead-ins and cam- 
eras, telephones, and control cables. It 
is also being used as an extremely suc- 
cessful replacement for conventional lead 
power cables. It 


flexible 


television 


sheath on high-voltage 
is light in weight, impermeable, 
and resistant to fatigue. 

The largest single application for po 
ethylene is in the extrusion of tl 
The film is extruded from a circular or 
flat die and stretched, while hot, to a 
thickness of one mil to two mils. These 
films have a high measure of moisture 
vapor resistance, are tough, and can 
heat sealed. Of great import tance in pack- 
aging is the film’s peculiar combinati on of 
gas permeability characteristics. For ex- 
ample, the film does not allow the pas- 
sage of water vapor, but does permit the 
rather free passage of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, an important factor in food pack- 
aging. 

Many other products are extruded from 
polyethylene, including tubes, rods, irregu- 
lar cross-sections, and monofilaments. The 
cold drawing of monofilaments is of spe- 
ciai interest because of the great increase 
in tensile strength, condliaie from orien- 
tation of the symmetrical polymer. These 
monofilaments have been woven, knitted, 
braided, crocheted, and power-loomed into 
a variety of weaves and patterns. Auto- 
mobile seat covers and home furniture 
upholstery are typical applications of the 
fabrics. 


Summary and Conclusions 

We in the plastics industry believe that 
our history proves the adaptability of 
vinyl elastomers and polyethylene to the 
fabricating techniques of  calendering, 
molding, and extruding. They are versa- 
tile materials by virtue of their desirable 
and unusual combination of properties. Al- 
though the presently available plastics are 
constantly finding new uses and consumer 
acceptance, there will be new chemical 
raw materials available from which new 
plastics can be made. Thus our industry 
can look forward with confidence to a 
long and successful future 





Fig. 4. Polyethylene Tableware Made by Injection Molding 
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Work under Way on 1951 SPE Conference; Sections Report on Meetings 


W JKK has already begun on plans for 
the 1951 SPE National Technical 


Conterence to be 





held in New York, N. Y.. 


some time next Ji rhe Conference 
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phone Labora es; sponsors, G. Palmer 
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ir on Febr i> at 
New York, N, 
members and = guests 
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Plast s’ by Stanley Bindman, for- 
merly \ ma Electric Corp. and now 
president of Gemloid Corp 





interesting talk 
manutfac- 
ristmMas tree 
12 years more 
ornaments have 






nese Vears the 
h these items have 
g Christmas of 1948 





some thcials received complaints fron 
users 1 certain ornaments that they 
smoked and melted. The bad publicity re- 

1 tl rmation ol a group to 





” greatly exaggerated, and 
the ornaments have received approval from 
the various fire underwriters’ laboratories. 
satisfaction and safety, 


electric 





complete 
,oma tests all lamps used in the 
‘ has modified the shape and con 
to provide more 
between lamp and plastic; has pro- 
vided additional vent holes and slots in the 
ornaments ; has eliminated the use of adhes- 
ives and of colors that retain heat longer ; 
i heat-resistant grades of cellu- 
> and polystyrene 
During the business session preceding the 
talk, reports were heard from President 





] ri¢ rnaments ( 


space 





Sam Silberkraus, consultant; Secretary- 
Treasurer George Baron, Ideal Plastics 
Corp.; Membership Committee Chairman 


Robert Boucher, Durite Division, Borden 
Co.; House Committee Chairman Bruno 
Wessinger, Wess Plastic Molds, Inc.; and 
Program Committee Chairman G. Palmer 
Humphrey, consultant. Table favors were 
distributed through the courtesy of Wash- 
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ington Molding Co. and Price-Driscoll 
Corp., and the meeting closed with a draw- 
ing tor door prizes contributed by Carpen- 
ter Steel Co. and India RuspspER Wor p. 


Jargstorff Speaker at Newark 


The Newark Section held a regular din- 
ner-meeting February 8 at the Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J., with some 75 

guests Featured 
speaker at the technical session was George 
\V. Jargstortf, Bakelite Division, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., who discussed 
* Polyethylene.” 

Mr. Jargstorff noted that polyethylene 
Is a comparatively recent development ; in1- 
pioneered about II 
du Pont. Some 
had been dene in 


members and present. 


ial developments were 
years ago by Bakelite < 


polyethylene 








I and in 1933, but the requirements for 
h-pressure equipment had retarded 
in that country. At present, sev- 

. } 





applications utilize the bulk 
ible polyethylene production in this 
molded 


paper 





These applications are 





, ; + } ] ° 1 27" . + 
and tabricated bottles; the coating ot 





with 10- to 15-mil deposits; and the mold- 
ot tood containers for refrigerator 
In the molding of polyethylene a 





ition in shrinkage of trom 0.010-0.030- 
inch per inch can be obtained by 
varying the molding conditions, Mr. 
stated. In general high heat- 
temperatures together with 
maximum injection pressure and a 
cold mold tend to give lower shrinkage 
coefficients. At times the use of a carbon 
black filler is needed to control shrinkage 
to the degree desired. 
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Hanna Talks on Cellulose Plastics 


A talk on “Cellulosic Plastics,” by R. D.: 
Hanna, Hercules Powder Co., featured the 
January 9 dinner-meeting of the Upper 
Midwest Section at Coffman Memorial 
Union, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Hanna’s 
talk dealt with the subject of cellulose ace- 
tate as compared with polystyrene in mold- 
ing applications. The speaker stressed the 
advantage of acetate in flame-resistant ap- 
plications and for shock-resistant large-size 
moldings. 

There was also a showing of the Her- 
cules sound-color film, “Careers in Cellu- 
i dealing with the scope of the cellu- 
losic industry and its markets, as well as 
its research, development, and quality c« 


trol work 


losics,”’ 


Styling Discussed by Reinecke 


The Chicago Section, SPE, and Mid- 
west Chapter, SPI, held a regular joint 
lint i February 8 at the 
Some S80 


meeting on 
rs’ Club Chicago, Il. 
members and guests of the two groups 
attended and heard Jean Reinecke, J. O. 
Reinecke & Associates, speak on “Styling 
to Suit the Public.” The dinner was pre- 
ceded by a cocktail hour and was followed 
by the showing of a sound film of Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope playing golf with 
a group of leading United States golfers. 

Mr. Reinecke discussed the elements of 
good design, such as appearance, color, 
and feel, that must be taken into con- 
sideration when a new product is to be 
placed on the market. What is usually 
described as “beauty” in a product should 
more properly be termed “character” and 
is that quality which best describes to 
the purchaser the use to which the prod- 
uct should be put. Good design costs 









about 0.1% of the selling price of an 
article, the speaker said, but the change 
from a poorly designed article to a wel 
i product may increase sales by 
depending on the degree of 


designed 
10-100, 
change. 

Designers are concerned primarily with 
stimulating the desire to purchase, whi 
in turn depends on the appearance of tl 
product. It has been determined _ that 
about 40% of purchases in drugstores 
consists of impulse buying stimulated bs 
the appearance of the product, Mr. Rei- 
necke stated. There is no conflict between 
good designers and good engineers; both 
understand and appreciate the value 
each other’s work and are willing to 
make the necessary adjustments to pro- 
vide proper design and engineering in a 
finished product. 


“Atomic Energy in War and Peace” 


\ talk on tomic Energy in War and 
Peace,” by William Davidson, B. F. 
rich Co. Research Center, featured the 
January 30 dinner-meeting of the Cleve 
land-Akron Section. A total of 30 members 
and guests attended the meeting, held at 


Good- 


Kieffer’s Tavern, Cleveland. 

Dr. Davidson stated that, although the 
destructive aspect of atomic energy has 
received major emphasis to date, much 
effort is currently being devoted to con 
structive applications of nuclear energy. 
Radio-active materials are serving daily i 
the field of medical therapy and diagnosis, 
and thousands of valuable experiments have 
been carried out in research laboratories 
during the past three years utilizing radio- 
tracers as tools for throwing light on many 
obscure chemical and physical phenomena 
The Atomic Energy Commission is vigor- 
ously prosecuting a reactor program which 
has as its goals: (1) the production of a 
stationary power plant operating on nuclear 
tuel; (2) the prototype of a nuclear pow 
ered propulsion unit for ship or submarine 
use; and (3) a “breeder” reactor which 
would make feasible the utilization of all 
uranium and thorium atoms for the release 
of nuclear energy. 

In the business preceding the 
talk, the new officers of the group were 
announced, as elected by the directors. 
These new officers are: president, Ward 
T. Van Orman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; vice president, Wayne Anderson, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co.; secretary, Frank 
\. Martin, Hoover Co.; and treasurer, 
David J. Sloane, Lester Engineering Co. 


session 
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Street Discusses Plastics Extruders 


Approximately 38 members and guests o! 
the Philadelphia Section attended a regular 
dinner-meeting on January 16 at Town 
Scientific School, University of Pennsyl 
vania. Speaker of the evening was L. F. 
Street, Welding Engineers, Inc., whose 
topic was “Plastics Extrusion Equipment.” 

Mr. Street's talk on his company’s extru 
sion equipment was similar to the paper he 
presented before the recent SPE National 
Technical Conference.’ 

The brief business meeting preceding the 
talk featured a report on forthcoming Sec- 
tion activities by W. O. Bracken, Hercules 
Powder Co., who is the group’s national 
director and also SPE national treasurer 
for 1950. 


“Double Screw Mixer,’’ abstracted in our Janu- 
ary, 1950, issue, p. 428 
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Rochester Hears Prisch on Plastic Coatings 


The Rochester Section held a regular 
nner-meeting on February 20 at Red- 
men’s Club, Rochester, N. Y., with some 
io members and guests attending. Speaker 
- the evening was Robert A. Prisch, 
\llerton Chemical Co., on the subject, 
“Plastics Lead a Double Life.” 

Mr. Prisch discussed the synthetic resins 
used in surface coatings, including nitro- 
‘lulose, ethyl cellulose, cellulose acetate 
and acetate-butyrate, vinyl organosols, 
alkyds, melamines, ureas, phenolics, and 
polystyrene. A review of the properties 
of the various plastics and combinations 
if plastics was given, together with their 
effects on the properties of the coating 
films. The speaker concluded with a briet 
outline of recent developments in the 
finishing field. 


Nichols Speaks on Beryllium Copper Molds 

The Buffalo Section held a regular din- 
ner-meeting February 17 at the Park Lane 
Restaurant, Buffalo, N. Y. Approximately 


~ 


27 members and guests heard Malcolm A 


Nichols, president of Manco Products Co., 
speak on “Tru-Cast Beryllium Copper 
Molds.” 

Mr. Nichols reviewed the development 
of beryllium copper alloys and discussed 
the properties which make them useful in 
the manufacture of molds. Of major im- 
portance are the high = shock 
thermal conductivity, and density of the 
alloys and the fidelity of detail obtainable. 
Molds are manufactured by casting over a 
hob or model, applying pressure, and 

| 


resistance, 


cooling. The finished mold can be hardened 
to Rockwell “C” 40-45 by a simple heat 
treatment. 

In the business preceding the 
talk, the tollowing new committee chair- 
men were announced and introduced; pro- 
fessional activities, Elmer FE. Howard 
Carborundum Co.; membership, Haiman S. 
Nathan, Plastics, Inc.; credentials, Norman 
E. Wahl, Cornell \eronautical Laboratory 
finance, Arthur G. Scutt, C arborundum : 


session 


cl 





program, J. Clarke Cassidy, Jr., Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.:; house. oa 
C. Leone, Curbell, Inc.; historical, Charle 
H. Larkin, Michigan Molded p lastics, 


Rushmer, Car- 
Pickering, 


Inc.; publicity, Ralph H. 
borundum; educational, C. C. 


Durite Plastics, Inc.; and SPE Journal, 
Eugene C. Roeck, Durez, and A. N. Di- 
Addario, Molds & Mig., Inc. 





Vinyl Dispersion Coatings 


WIDE range of new vinyl dispersion 

type coatings has been developed by 
Watson-Standard Co., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Available in the form of organosols and 
plastisols, the materials have a wide appli- 
cation in the coating and molding field and 
are furnished with solids contents of 80- 
100% 

Since they utilize no solvent or, at 
most only inexpensive solvents, the disper- 
sions make it possible for the converter to 
obtain considerable savings without the 
need of a solvent recovery system. The 
100% solids compounds are of special in- 
terest to molders since they have excellent 
chemical release, permanent flexibility, and 
durability. The dispersions have already 
found use in the manufacture of upholstery 
coating, wire coatings, gloves, rubber dolls 
and toys, and draperies, as well as tank 
linings. 
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Odorants for Plastics 


DORANTS for plastics, particularly 

vinyl film and s heeting, is the subject 
of the No. 1, 1950, issue of the Stndar 
Reporter, published by Sindar Corp., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. The 
article discusses the important role of odor 
in encouraging sales, and the use of the 
company’s Res-o-dors for obtaining pleas- 
ant smelling products. These odorants are 
easy to use, requiring no special equipment 
or extra operations; do not alter the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of the plastic 
product; and are said not to increase 
cost appreciably, since they are used 
very low concentrations. 

Methods of incorporating 
in plastics are discussed for different man- 
ufacturing processes. While offensive odor 
in vinyls is usually traceable to the 
cizers employed, the article points out that 
the printing ink used in vinyl film screen 
or roller printing also must be studied in 
solving the odor problem. Sindar has odor- 
ants for both types of causative agents, 
but the need of close cooperation between 
plastic processor and the odorant supplier 
company is stressed in order to obtain 
prompt and satisfactory results. 
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Expands Vinyl Film Production 


ILLIAM MERTON, president of 
Rubber Corp. of America, 274 Ten 
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Adhesive for Polyethylene Film 


OUNTING enthusiasm for the us 

of a cold “resyn” 
ing polyethylene film to both regular and 
bleached krait paper is reported by Na 
tional Adhesives, New York, N. Y. Pre 
viously converters were dependent on the 
use of heat, with its many limitations, as a 
sealing medium, since it was believed al 
most impossible to adhere polyethylene wit! 


adhesive for adhetr 


adhesives ot to Ralph McGattin, 
manager of Nationé dhesives’ resin de- 
partment, it has since - been found that a 
series of the company’s newly deve loped 


“resyns” are applicable, and adhesion is 
being successfully accomplished on hig! 
speed machines in the tube ibation of poly 
ethylene-lined kraft bags. Promising 1 
sults are also being obtained in combining 
polyethylene to itself and to paper, cloth, 
burlap, and foil. 
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Plastics Conference at Chicago 


EVEN outstanding authorities on mer- 
chandising, distribution, marketing, and 
selling of plastics will participate in a two- 
day Plastics Conference on March 29 and 
30 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
Conference will be held in conjunction with 
the 1950 National Plastics Exposition at 
Chicago's Navy Pier on March 28-31. 
These experts will discuss all phases of 
plastics merchandising in relation to the 
Conference theme: “A Decade ot Oppor- 
tunity with Plastics.” 
Four talks will be given on March 29, as 








follows: “Selling—The Plastics Industry's 
Number One Job,” Alfred Schindler, 
Schindler Corp.; “Where Will You Sell 
Tomorrow 2” George D. Wever, Life mag- 
azine: “Plastics Product Sales Boe ci 
ment Stores,” Joel Goldblatt yoldblatt 
Brothers, Inc.; and “What Crosley Has 
Done with Plastics,” O. E. Norberg, Cros 

Division, Avco Mig. Corp. The second 
session on March 30 will include talks on 
“Does Distribution Cost Too Much:” Nel 
son A. Miller, United States Department 
of Commerce; “Sales by Desig Harold 


Van Doren, Van Dorer No 
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An International Plastics Luncheon wl 
€ eld t stevens Hi te Ala OU, 
when the foreign delegations w liscuss 
astics on a wrld-wide basis 





Greenhalgh Talks on Plastics 


A rALK on “Processing of Plastics,’ 
by Milton S. Greenhalgh, General 




























Polyester-Type Plasticizer 
NEW polyester-type plasti 


ignated G-E 2559, has been < 
by the chemical department, Ge 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. The 
is said to have very good heat 
weather resistance, improved oil < 
resistance, and improved non-migrating 
The new plasticizer is said 
to be similar to G-E 2557, but to be lower 
in cost, higher in viscosity, somewhat 
darker in color, and less efficient. G-E 2559 
is suitable, however, for plasticizing poly- 
vinyl chloride, ethyl and nitrocellulose lac- 
quers, and chlorinated, natural, and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Detroit April Meeting 
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on processing and rubber tech- 




















2 were espe lal ly requested for this 
meeting, and the first session on the after 
100n Of \pril 19 includes several papers 
n rubber proce ssing. Rubber chemistry 

technology is emphasized in the second 
session on the morning of April 20, and 
polymerization and new polymers in the 
thir¢ m the afternoon of the same 
day nal session on the morning of 
April 20 pays special attention to the chem- 
istry d EOIORY ot carbon blacks as 
well as non-carbon pigments for the rein- 
lorceme ni Bos 

The n meeting of the 25-Year 
Club I: J. Kvet, Baldwin Rubber 
Lo s nan | Detroit meeting, 





t iglish Room of the 
on April 19 at noon. 
laynes, Binney & Smith Co.. 
secretary, in a letter to the mem- 
he date of February 21, en- 
r the amended by-laws otf 
which will be offered for 
the business meeting on the 
\pril 20. The major change in 
the change in the term of 
directors elected from the 






or t 





sponsored rubber groups from 
one year to two years, 
G M. Wolf, Sharples Chemicals, Inc.. 
chairman ot tl e local committee on ar- 
rangements, torwarded to the members 


early in 


March a hotel reservation card 

ation concerning the Division 
> evening of April 20, and on 
*s planned for the three-day 








meeting. 


Program and Abstracts of Papers 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—APRIL 19 
2:00 p.m. Introductory Remarks by F. 

W. Stavely, Chairman. 

2:10 p.m. Reclaiming Agents for Na- 
tural and Synthetic Rubber. I. Solvent 
Naphtha. D. S. le Beau!, Midwest Rubber 
Reclaimi ing xr Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

f Coal-tar solvent naphtha has been used 

for a number of decades as reclaiming 

agent. Very little is known, however, as 
to which of the compounds contained there- 
in are effective in the reclaiming process 
and which are not. Furthermore, the com- 
position of solvent naphtha varies with the 
conditions of coking by which it is obtained, 
and naphthas obtained from different 
4Author’s name 


person presenting 





bold face type in 





paper. 


sources of supply are not necessarily identi- 
cal in their composition. 

The present study was carried out for 
two reasons: (1) to provide a means ot 
control of a raw material used in re- 
claiming processes and thereby provide a 
uniformly processed end-product; (2) to 
chemical char- 
compounds in solvent 
naphtha which are active in the reclaim- 
ing of natural and synthetic rubber and to 
in thereby better insight into the re- 
during the reclaiming 


ascertain, if possible, the 


acter of those 


gal 





actions occuring 
process. 

For this purpose coal-tar naphthas of 
three different sources of supply as well 
as a petroleum naphtha of an equivalent 
distillation range were subjected to re 
peated fractional distillation in a Todd 
column. LReiractionations of the original 
iractions clearly showed the predominance 





of mixed boiling point effects, making 
any distillation analysis of these products 
of questionable value for the present 
study : we the same reason also factory 

trol of the naphtha by distillation is of 
little value beyond the determination of 


the initial and final boiling point. 





Refractionation of the naphtha into three 
boiling point ranges (130-160, 165-175, and 
180-190" C.) and the use of each of these 
fractions as reclaiming agents for natural 
rubber showed ei Ig differences in 
the reclaims prod luced therefrom. 

A search of the literature available on 
the composition of coal-tar and petroleum 
naphthas revealed several groups of hydro- 
carbon compounds whose presence had 
been ascertained therein. Those compounds 
which fell within the upper and lower 
limits of the boiling points of the naphthas 
studied were individually investigated for 
their reclaiming capacity of vulcanized GR- 
S and vulcanized natural rubber at a given 
temperature and over a range of reaction 
times. On the basis of this study certain 
chemical configurations present in some of 
these hydrocarbon compounds were found 
to be highly effective as reclaiming agents; 
while others were inert. The effective com- 
pounds were found to be absent in petro- 
leum naphtha. (Experience has shown that 
petroleum solvent naphtha is not an effec- 
ive reclaiming agent.) If the number of 
these effective groups was decreased for 
a given compound, the reclaiming effec- 
tiveness of that compound decreased. At 
the same time, however, it was ascertained 
that such a decrease in effective groups did 
not affect the plasticizing effect this com- 
pound exerted on the unvulcanized poly- 
mer. Furthermore, the hydrocarbon com- 
pound particularly effective as reclaiming 
agent of vulcanized natural rubber was not 
an effective plasticizer of unvulcanized na- 
tural rubber. Thus, a compound found ei- 
fective as reclaiming agent for the vul- 
canized polymer cannot co tpso be assumed 
to be an effective plasticizer for the crude 
polymer, and vice versa. 

Fractionation curves of the various 
naphthas and data on the evaluation of the 
reclaims are presented, and the structure 
of hydrocarbons and their effect on re- 
claiming will be discussed. 

2:35 p.m. Some Problems Involved in 
the Grading and Testing of Natural 


Rubber. Part II. Mastication and Com 
a R. F. Blackwell, C. M. Blow, 
P. Fletcher, L. Mullins, R. 1. Wood, 
Britieh Rubber Producers’ Research As 
sociation, Welwyn Garden City, England 
A progress report on the work being con 
ducted at the BRPRA on the variability oi 
the vulcanization characteristics cf natural 
rubber was presented at the Atlantic City 
Meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemis 
try in September, 1949. The uniformity ot 
properties in yvulcanizates prepared from 
different consignments of natural rubber is 
important, but, from a rubber goods manu 
facturer’s point of view, it Is Just as essen 
tial that rubber stocks be uniform in their 
behavior during processing operations car 
ried out prior to vulcanization, This paper 
directs attention to this second “quality.” 
In the laboratory investigation of factors 
responsible for mixing, curing, and testing 
errors it was found that the correlation be- 
tween the viscosity of the mixed stock and 
the modulus of the vulcanizate was highly 
significant over a wide range of rubber 
samples from different estates. Thus, there 
are two reasons for the importance of uni- 
formity of processing behavior, first, to in- 
sure constant extruder and calender per- 
formances, and second, to maintain con- 
stant modulus of vulcanizates. An investi- 
gation, involving an extensive series of 
mixings prepared under controlled condi- 
tions, showed an absence oi correlation be- 
tween the viscosity of the raw rubber and 
that of the stock prepared from it. This 
suggests that factors during mastication 
and compounding are responsible for some 
of the observed variations; these are dis- 
cussed in the first part of this paper. 
The majority of the data was obtained 
on pure gum compounds, but work is in 
hand on the technically very important 
black loaded stocks, and the second part of 
this paper includes a discussion on the ano- 
malous behavior of these stocks in the un- 
vulcanized condition. They show thixotro- 
pic behavior, and their viscosity and pro- 
omnieay may change considerably with 
apparently slight changes in the method of 
treatment; this condition gives an extra 
source of variability. In addition this thixo- 
tropic behavior makes it difficult to obtain 
precise and reproducible measurements of 
the properties of these stocks 
3:00 p.m. Effect of Air on Banbury 
Breakdown of Low-Temperature GR-S 


Polymers. G. J. Tiger, M. H. Reich, 
W. K. Taft, University of Akron, Gov- 

ernment Laboratories, Akron, O. 
Low-temperature GR-S polymers have 


been reputed to break down more slowly 
durng mastication in the Banbury or Gor- 
don plasticator, to require more power to 
mix with black, and to develop higher 
temperatures during mixing and extrusion 
than were previously encountered with 
GR-S or GR-S-10 made at 122° F. 
Various approaches to the problem have 
included the use of lower loadings and 
processing temperatures, large amounts of 
softeners, and chemical plasticizers. Pre- 
— none of these has been entirely 
atisfactory because of reduction in either 
factory capacity or product quality. 
Preliminary work at the Government 
Laboratories showed that mastication of 
low-temperature polymers in a laboratory- 
size B Banbury ata normal loading of 1,400 
to 1,475 grams (90 to 95% of capacity) 
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little or no breakdown 


either 
or in actual resinification. The processing 


resulted in 
temperatures ranged from about 37) to 
about 535° F. Reduction in the loading of 
the Banbury to about 80 to 85% of capa- 
city (1,200 to 1,300 grams) resulted in 
Jower processing temperatures (260 to 330° 
F.) and polymer breakdown, although the 
rate of breakdown was lower than experi- 
enced with GR-S or GR-S-10 at either the 
normal or reduced loading. Mastication of 
Jow-temperature polymers in a Mooney 
viscometer and heat softening in a forced- 
draft oven at 205 and 300° F. both showed 
the low-temperature polymers to break 
down faster than did the GR-S-10 control. 
This observation, coupled with earlier work 
which showed the elimination of air from 
natural rubber in the Banbury or in an 
autoclave to result in poor breakdown, led 
to the introduction of air into the Banbury 
mixing chamber during mastication cf low- 
temperature polymers. 

When air at 47 to 89° F. was introduced 
into the Banbury at a rate of 2.9 to 9%o 
cubic feet a minute, GR-S polymers X-478, 


X-510, and X-530 made at 41° F., were 
broken down at rates comparable with 
those of GR-S or GR-S-10 when masti- 


cated without air. Normal loadings of 95% 
of capacity could be utilized. Polymer 
dump temperatures ranged from 265 to 
350° F., dropping with increased mastica- 
tion time. Although variation in either the 
temperature or the rate of flow of air with- 
in the range noted showed no effect upon 
the rate of breakdown of a given polymer, 
some indication was obtained that either 
increased flows of air or better dispersion 
ot the polymer with the air would be 
necessary to give optimum breakdown rates 
for some ot the more sensitive low-tem- 
perature polymers encountered. 

The mill shrinkage, roughness, com- 
pounded Mooney viscosities, extrusion, 
aged and unaged stress-strain, abrasion, 
and flexed-hysteresis properties of the 
stocks broken down in the presence of air 
compared favorably with the properties of 
the same polymers which had been com- 
pounded on the mill without Banbury pre- 
treatment. The total effects of the Banbury 
treatment were similar to those obtained 
by the usual Banbury mastication of GR-S 
and GR-S-10. 

3:20 p.m. Factors Influencing the Dis- 
persion Styrene-Butadiene Resins. H. S. 
Sell and R. J. McCutcheon, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

The trend within the industries using 
large volumes of high styrene reinforc- 
ing resins has been away from pre-master- 
batching of the resin and rubber and to- 
ward direct incorporation of the resin into 
the batch. Direct incorporation into the 
Banbury requires a resin which will pro- 
vide rapid incorporation on fast, low-tem- 
perature Banbury mixing cycles. In this 
study, factors which contribute to the ease 
of incorporation of the resin, such as, the 
physical form of the resin, the particle 
size of the resin, the flow characteristics of 
the resin, and the softening point of the 
resin, were studied on controlled Banbury 
mixing cycles. 

The influence of the state of dispersion 
upon the physical properties of the re- 
sulting stock was also determined by cur- 
ing and testing the stocks produced in the 
dispersion studies. 

While changing the particle size of a 
given resin does not affect the physical 
properties imparted by the resin, except 
as influenced by the state of dispersion, 
changes in softening point of the resin in- 
volve changes in the polymer with result- 
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ant changes in physical properties of stocks 
into which it is incorporated. For this rea- 
son in those series involving changes in 
soitening point of the resin the physical 
properties of end-use stocks were also con- 
sidered in addition to the dispersion char- 
acteristics. 

Based upon considerations of dispersibil- 
ity and resultant physical properties, a 
resin was selected which representea the 
best balance of these properties, and com- 
parisons were made with commercial resins 
representing a wide range of softening 
point, particle size, and flow characteristics. 

3:45 p.m. An Auto-Pneumatic Appa- 
ratus for Measuring Stress Relaxation. 
C. S. Wilkinson, Jr., and S. D. Gehman, 
Goodyear. 

\n apparatus tor measuring stress re- 
laxation in rubber under compression is 
lescribed. Expansion of a “Sylphon” bel- 
lows by air pressure small 
cylindrical test pieces. As stress in the sam- 
ples decreases owing to relaxation, air is 
automatically released through an ordinary 
tire valve, thus maintaining the force at 
a magnitude just sufficient to the 
sample at a constant compressive strain. 
The force, a tunction of the air pressure 
within the bellows, is calculated from 
readings of this pressure as indicated by an 
accurate Bourdon-type gage directly con 
nected to the bellows. The amount of com 
pression is indicated by a dial micrometer 
connected to one end of the bellows. The 
entire apparatus is very compact, simple, 
and completely seli-contained. 

Accuracy of the instrument was checked 
by comparing results with those obtained 
using a resistance wire strain gage. 

Experiments were made upon GR-S com- 
pounds over a temperature range extending 
trom —20 to 212° F. Somewhat greater 
rates of stress decay were observed for the 
extreme low and high temperatures in this 
range than for intermediate temperatures. 
The effect of cure was investigated for 
Hevea and GR-S compounds. In all in 
stances longer cures gave lesser rates of 
stress decay. The effect of temperature on 
initial stress, the influence of degree of 
compression on the rate of stress decay, 
and results obtained from varying the type 
and amount of carbon black were also in- 
vestigated. A study of the stress relaxation 
during the test in relation to the permanent 
set observed after the termination of the 
test is included. 

4:05 p.m. The Effect of Ammonia on 
the Electroplating of Neoprene Latices. 
Dave T. Williams and Stephen Palin- 
chak, Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, O. 

A thick, porous film is plated on a zinc 
plate at 30 volts from neoprene latices, con- 
taining no ammonia. A thick film is also 
obtained when sodium or potassium hy 
droxide is added to the latex. 


compresses 


keep 


Neoprene 
Latex Type 571 gave a heavier coat than 
type 601 or type 842. If a series of films 
is plated from a liter of Neoprene Latex 
Type 571, containing 10% 
weight of the film remains constant for the 
first few films followed by a decrease in 
the film weight. This decrease in weight 
cannot be explained entirely by the decrease 
in the rubber content of the latex. It seems 
to be more a function of the type of par- 
ticles plated on the first few films. A simi- 
lar result was noted for type 842, although 
the loss in weight was not so great. No 
decrease in weight was noted for type 601. 

When 10 milliliters of 28% NH,OH 
were added to a liter of each of the three 
latices at 10% neoprene content, the weight 
of plated film dropped sharply. The heavi- 


neoprene, the 


est coat was obtained with Neoprene Latex 
Type 571, and the lightest with type 842. 


The weight of the films for each latex 
increased with higher concentrations ot 
NH,OH. With 30 milliliters of NH.OH, 


type 842 gave the heaviest film. 

Change in current with time was studied 
for the various latices during plating. It 
was found that the current dropped very 
rapidly in the first few seconds of plating 
time and then decreased more gradually. 
This drop was very rapid when NH,OH 
was added. 

Plots of the variation of the 
films with plating time for the latices with 
and without NH,OH will be presented. 


weight of 


Tuurspay Mornrnc—Aprit 20 
9:00 am. Esters of Dialkyldithiocar- 

bamic Acid as Plasticizers for Acrylo- 

nitrile Rubbers. Arthur Wm. Campbell, 


Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; - 
The esters herein described were origi- 


nally prepared in an accelerator of vulcani- 
zation study. however, so se- 
verely plasticized rubber, when 


The esters, 
jatural 


used at 10% concentration, that the em- 
phasis was shifted to this phenomenon. The 
oxvgen analogues were studied and re- 


ported in a previous paper. Comparisons 
z 4 . a e 17 
eiven in this paper between the follow- 


ing typical compounds: 


O R S R 
R-O-C-N and R-S-C-N 
R R 
The dithiocarbamate esters were tested 
in natural and acrylonitrile rubber as ac- 


: Sti 
celerators and were found essentially non- 
accelerating. =— 

When compared in acrylonitrile rubber, 
the oxygen compounds and the sulfur com- 


pounds were very similar in activity. 








The odor of the sulfur compound is more 


oxygen com- 
and is objectionable to some. Im- 


however, seem to be the source of 


pronounced than that of the 


pound 
purities, 
the odor. 

9:15 a.m. The Tetramethyl Thiuram 
Disulfide (TMTD) Vulcanization of 
Extracted Rubber. Part I. The Essen- 
tial Features of Tetramethyl Thiuram 
Disulfide Vulcanization. A. E. Juve, Da- 
vid Craig, W. L. Davidson, B. F. Good 1 
Research Center, Brecksville, O. 

\ study has been made of certain aspects 
; vulcanization of natur 
thiuram disul 
e absence of elemental 
1osen for study be- 


Goodrich 





of the problem ot 
rubber with tetramethyl 
(TMTD) in th 
fur. This system was cl 





cause it was felt to be somewhat less com- 
plex than vulcanization with Ss when car- 
ried out with the usual auxiliary materials 
and also because it lent itself very 
torily to two new techniques: the short 
path still technique and the use of radio- 


Satisiac- 





active tracer elements. 

By the short path still technique all the 
fragments and reaction products of the 
TMTD, except the sulfur combined with 
the rubber and the ZnS formed in the re- 
action, can be removed from the vulcani- 
zates, permitting analyses of the products 
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irom 


reactions 


can 


part 


the latter, certain compounding studies 
were carried out to determine the role of 
several auxiliary materials in the system 
being investigated and also to study the 
effects of certain of the decomposition prod- 
cts and reaction products on the course 
the vulcanization. The principal con- 

yt this part of the study are the 

Using rubber from which the natur- 

acids have been re- 
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9:40 an “Part IL Ra dioactivity Studies 
B g K PALI D \ anizatio1 
Mex . W. L Davidson, D. Craig 
a e, 1. G. Geib, G IT] Resear 
Gee 

r'MTD s 
The activity ; 

< prese¢ 

miuced s 

IMTU*) a 
v1 \ga t duc 
Was keeping with its content 
Phese esults, together with rt a 

stillation and voscopic behavior (1 
venzene £ TMTD plus the retarding 
effect of TMTM on TMTD vulcanizates 
lead us to postulate that the TMTD mole 

le isa [ contributing forms, 
OSSESSINg -membered ring 
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ie manner in 





atoms are che 





2 the lowing systems, contacted at 
o temperatures 

TMTD* Zn DMD( 

Ss rMTD 

Ss* + ZnDMDC 

Ss* ZnDMD¢( IMTD 

aie CS» 
rhamate (DMADC) 

Ss* + CSe + DMADC 

7 ZnO 


which the sulfur 
stributed among the products 


activity 
isolated 


leanizate 





from yulcanizates employing (1) TMTD* 
and (2) TMTM + will likewise be 
considered. 

10:05 a.m. 
Zine Activation. 
Juve, W. Davidson. 

Zinc activation of TMTD vulcanization 
is related in this paper to the buffering 
action that zinc compounds have or may 
be presumed to possess toward the concen- 
tration of hydrogen sulfide. The action of 





Part III. The Nature of 
David Craig, A. E. 


zinc palmitate, zinc oxide, zine sulfide, and 
zinc dim ethyl dithiocarbamate as activa- 
tors and as buffers will be discussed. The 


technique described in Part 1 was used in 





determining the palmitic acid that rubber 
will release in the short path still from a 
mixture of rubber and zinc palmitate. For 
one sample used this at onased to one 
equivalent weight of palmitic acid for 26,- 


QOO grams of rubber. Thus very little but- 


l 
tees action can be ascribed to the acidic 
nature ot rubber. 








ance of regulating the 
hydrogen sulfide stems from the 
igs ns of others that high 
nhibit vulcanization, but 


The import concen- 
tration of 
previous 


concentrations 


hat low concentrations are activating in 
lature 

The eaction of TMTD with hydrogen 
sulfide in the absence of rubber, as _ has 
been known for some 30 years, forms free 
sulfur and dimethyl dithiccarbamic acid 


This acid decomposes to 
thylammonium — dimethy! 
(DM ADC . In the presence ot | 

r tl l combined in the vul 
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Considerable has been collected 








to support the view that TMTD vulcaniza 
tion as well as sulfur vulcanization is the 
ormation of a copolym«¢ r ot sulfur wit! 


rubber double-bonds in such a way that 
copolymer chains are formed more or less 
rpendicular to rubber chains. If not suit- 

the methylenic nature otf 
he copolymerization process 
ilnowia sulfide as a 
in great a ration. The zinc 
compounn rm appear to ctivate” 
hey “regulate” the modifier. 

10:35 a.m. Business Meeting 

11:05 am. A New Class of Organic 
Accelerator-Activators Derived from 
Amic Acids. M. C. Throdahl, Zer- 
be, D. J. Beaver, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Nitro, W. Va. 

\ class of compounds derived from amic 
acids been found to valuable 
accelerator-activator properties for natural 

t] 
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controlled, 


rubber 


ably 
retards 
“modi- 


bgp dee 
i: ti 


concent 





has possess 


rubber and GR-S. Amic acids, or the halt 
amides of dicarboxylic acids, and their 
salts have the general structure 





<a, 


C—COOM 


where R; and R, are 
aralkyl, or cycloalkyl! 
hydrogen or a salt forming group 
a metal (1.¢., zinc), ammonia, or an 
The amic acid derivatives 


hydrogen, alkyl, 
groups, and M js 
such as 
amine, 
described in this 


paper are from: oxamic acid, COONH, 
i 
COOH 
maleamic acid, HC—CONH.,; succinamic 


HC—COOH 


acid, HxsC—CONH.: and phtalamic acid, 


H.C—COOH 
A _ con NH, 
V/ —COOH. 


had a slight 
vulcanization. However 
both hydrogens on 


with a non-ar 


Unsubstituted phtalamic acid 
retarding effect on 
replacement of one or 
the amido nitrogen atom 
matic substituent gave products with det 
nite activating properties. Strongest activa 
tors of this non-aromatic amine 
salts of the amic act which at 
me hydrogen of the amido group is re 
placed. Unsubstituted oxamic acid, its sey 
eral and salts were tound to retard 
cure. Maleamic acid 
the alkvlamine salts of 


acids 
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readily. Compoundii 
characteristics, and oi el proper 
shown for many the compounds 

11:30 a.m. Oxidation of Olefins Rep- 
resenting Some Structural Units of 
GR-S. W. C. Warner’ and J. Reid Shel 
ton, Case Institute ot Technology, Cleve 
land, O. 

1- Phenyl-4 


shysical 


ties are 


-hexene, 1-phenyl-3- penten 


and 2-cctene were oxidized in the liquid 
phase with molecular oxygen at several 
temperatures near 100° C. Samples were 


removed period ally 


during oxidation fot 
an iodometric peroxid 


le analysis and for de 
termination of unsaturation by bromate- 
bromide titration. The graphically deter 
mined instantaneous oxidation 


found to be related to the olefin 


rate ot Was 


and perox 


ide concentrations by the ‘ollowing equa 
tion: 

Rate [unreacted olefin] [peroxide] 
where Rate Moles mole original ole- 


fin/hour, and the brackets represent molari 
ties 


1-Phenyl-4-hexene was the most active 
of the three olefins studied. The phenyl 
group was found to activate when sepa- 
rated by three methylene groups from the 


double-bond, but when separated by only 
two, the rate was slower than for the un 
substituted aliphatic compound. The rates 


vere sufficiently close, however, to indicate 
that the same fundamental mechanism and 
General Tire & Rubber Co., 
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ate-determining reaction apply to all three 
lefins. 

Increase in temperature raised the over- 
ill autocatalytic rates in a reproducible and 
egular manner enabling them to be used 
is a direct measure of relative reactivity. 
Conversely, increase in temperature low- 
ered the overall rates in the subsequent 
linear portion, which is consistent with the 
fact that formation of secondary oxidation 
products and a modified mechanism became 
important in this later stage. The reaction 
rate constants from the above equation 
gave energies of activation for the overall 
oxidation reaction on the order of 22,000 
cal./mole for phenyl hexene and pheny! 
pentene, which is of an order of magnitude 
consistent with true chemical reaction and 
indicates that the rate was determined by 
the chemical process and not by physical 
processes such as diffusion. 

Quantitative determination were made for 
functional groups containing oxygen, in- 
cluding acid, ester, carbonyl, carbon dioxide 
and water. An average of 83% of oxygen 
was accounted for, which was largely pres- 
ent as water, carbon dioxide and ester. 

A tree radical chemical mechanism is 
postulated consistent with the general kine- 
tic mechanism of Bolland insofar as reac- 
tion at the y-methylene group is concerned. 
It is further postulated that initial oxygen 
attack at the double-bond (which appar- 
ently takes place to some extent) may re- 
sult in the formation of a peroxide bira- 
dical, 


O—O-:- 


Ps 
RCH.—CH—CHR’. 
Chis radical may react with other mole- 
cules of olefin either to form polymeric 
peroxides by reaction at the double-b nd or 
to initiate the usual chain-reaction mechan- 
ism by removal of hydrogen from the a-car- 
bon of the oletin. 
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2:00 p.m. Alfin-Catalyzed GR-S Type 
Polymers. H. Goldsmith and W. K. 
Tait, University of Akron, Government 
Laboratories 

Alfin catalysts are reagents developed by 
A. Morton, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, for use in the polymeriza- 
tion of synthetic rubber. They contain twi 
sodium salts of a special type which act as 
aggregates of ions and induce an extremely 
rapid polymerization of butadiene, isoprene, 
and butadiene/styrene resulting in polymers 
of unusually high molecular weight (1.5 to 
2.0 x 10°). The physical characteristics of 
the polymers can be regulated by the type 
of reagent employed in ways not known for 
any other polymerization system 
each catalyst consists of a salt derived from 
a secondary /cohol paired with that from 
an olefin, the name -1/fin was chosen. 

The preparation of these catalysts, by 
varying the type of alcohol and hydrocar- 
bon, was described by Morton at the Sep- 
tember, 1949, A. C. S. meeting in Atlantic 
City. Originally only polybutadiene was 
prepared in bottles. This stock was ex 
tremely tough and had very poor milling 
and processing properties. Attempts to heat- 
soften the polymer, to add various plasti- 
cizers, to break down the polymer on the 
mill or in a Brabender plasticator, and to 
prepare the stock in the presence of carbon 
black for improved carbon black dispersion 
were unsuccessful. To improve processing 
properties, a 75/25 BD/S Alfin’ polymer 


Because 
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was made; this stock had tensile strengths 
approximately 25% higher than those of 
GR-S, improved processing properties com- 
pared to the polybutadiene, a quality index 
ot 20.0 because of extremely long flex life, 
good abrasion resistance, and excellent re- 
tention of tensile strength and flex life upon 
aging. The very high flex life and tensile 
strengths and the excellent retention of 
these properties upon aging were found to 
be the most outstanding characteristics of 
the Alfin polymer. 

Considerable quantities of 75/25, 80/20, 
and 90/10 BD/S polymers were prepared 
in a one-gallon reactor using various cata- 
lvsts prepared by Morton. Stress-strain 
data were obtained at 77 and 212° F. on 
aged and unaged stock, along with flex- 
life, hysteresis-heat rise, gel, dilute solution 
viscosity (DSV), abrasion, and freeze 


tests. Since the processability was still 
quite inferior to that of GR-S, attempts 
were made to soften the polymer by the 


addition of plasticizers, by milling, and by 
swelling the stock in the solvents. All at- 
tempts proved impractical. Banbury masti- 
cation was then tried to break down the 
polymer. The viscosity was reduced to a 
Mooney viscosity of 169 ML-4 in 31 min- 
utes in a Size B Banbury mixer. The 
stress-strain properties of this stock were 
improved over that of the untreated stock. 

Since other work at the Government 
Laboratories showed that low-temperature 
GR-S_ could higher 
rate when air was introduced during 
mastication, this method was tried. When 
air at 60° F. was fed int the Banbury at 
a rate of five to 10 cubic feet a minute 
the Mooney Viscosity of the Alfin 75/25 
BD/S copolymer was decreased to 100 
MIL-4. The tensile mga- 
tions were reduced by approximately 8°. 
The DSV ot the 100 ML-4 polymer was 
1.55, and the quality index was reduced 
from 20 to 4.5; the abrasion efficiency re 
mained at 154% (GR-S is 100%). The 
use of heated air (90 to 125° F.) broke 
down the Alfin polymer to a 40 ML-4 
Mooney viscosity of 169 ML-4 in 31 min- 
DSV of this stock was 1.31, and the quality 
index 3.6. The abrasion efficiency was not 
affected by mastication. Compared to thos¢ 
of standard GR-S, tensile strengths ot 
unaged and heat-aged stocks and the pro 


broken down at a 


strengths and el 


cessing and extrusion properties were ex 
cellent. 
2:20 p.m. Recent Developments in 


GR-S Latex Polymerized at Low Tem- 
peratures. H. S. Smith, H. G. Werner, 

’. B. Westerhoff, L. H. Howland, United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

Since presentation of the last paper on 
this subject.’ plant production of 50% 
solids “cold” latex has been started, at first 
on a limited scale, but presently in steadily 
increasing quantities. The first formula, X- 
544. in which cumene hydroperoxide was 
used as the catalyst, was produced for 
only a short period. It was succeeded by 
X-547, in which the use of diisopropyl- 
benzene hydroperoxide as catalyst gives 
notably faster reaction rates, while slight 
changes in the soap system have eliminated 
high viscosity and gelling during  poly- 
merization. Since N-547 was first intro 
duced, reaction rates have been almost 
doubled. This condition has been effected 
by stringent exclusion of oxygen in the 
system and certain changes in loading 
procedure. 

Since the start of commercial preduc- 
tion, YNA (dimethyl- ammonium dimethy] 
dithiocarbamate) has been used as_ the 
polymerization Ra This material is 


‘Ind. Eng. Chem $1, 1584 


ideal for the purpose since it is effective 
in small concentrations, non-destabilizing 
to latex, non-discoloring, completely water- 
soluble, and moderate in price 

Although X-547 is normally produced at 
48-50% solids, for some applications it is 
necessary to have 60% solids content. As 
a means to this end, the Maron (cold 
filtration) method, heat concentration, and 
creaming have been investigated. The last 
two methods appear particularly promis 


ing. 

Heat concentration has been carried out 
with a plate-type heat exchanger. This 
type of exami, widely used in the food 
and beverage industries, does not foul 
readily and is easily cleaned. When the 


considered, 
transter 
from 150 
use of a 


nature of the material is 
surprising] igh overall } 
coefficients are obtained, ran 
to: 300° Ba.w/hrs/it.-/ °F; 

simultaneous stripping and concentration 
cycle using this exchange being actively 
indications are that 





investigated. Present 
such a process would require no more time 
than is needed for stripping alone. In ad 


dition, the heat which would be used fot 














concentration alone in a= standard cycle 
would serve a double purpose here, since 
it reall also aid in stripping off 1 omers. 

Development work on the cre ig of 
X-547 has shown that previous concey] 
of creaming costs may be drastically re 
vised when large-pa ticle es are dealt 
with. Because of this large particle size, 
the amounts of creaming agents required 
in the concentration of N-547 tr 48 t 
60% solids are only about 20% of that 
required in creaming a small particle 
latex such as Type LV. 

2:45 p.m. The Structure of ee 

) o 4 


_ W. beg E. Mochel « J 
ols, z I. du Pont de aes x CO, [nc 
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flame, but they resemble natural 

stress-strain characteristics and 
are outstanding mproved compress 
set. To exhibit con differences Neopre 
Type W would be expected to have an 
cular structure different fr hat of oO 
neoprenes. Some aspects moleculat 
structure of Neoprene ire ¢ 
cussed in this paper 

Neoprene Type W > has been shown by. 

fractional precipitation trom benzene so 





tion to have a molecular weigh 





tion more unit n 
nre! - GR-S ] 1 
prenes OF mv-S and, il 








natural rubber in this re t 
more Neoprene Type W ighe 
average molecular weight thar Neseat nes 


Type GN or CG or GR-S. On the basis ot 
between — plasticity 


distribution for othe 


reported correlations 


and molecular weight 
polymers, it is believed that this 
Lb rm distribution and higher molecular 


weight in Ne prenc Type Wis largely 
responsible for the improved processing 
characteristics over those ex] t by the 








other neoprenes. The viscosity-mol 
weight relationship of Neoprene Type W 
is essentially the same as that for 
GN, but is significantly different 
observed tor Neoprene Type CG 

Neoprene Type W h greater 


also las a 
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than is 
Ozono- 
examination of the 


unitormity of molecular structure 
tound in other neoprenes or GR-S. 


lvsis ot Type Wand 











Iragments have failed to yield any evidence 
for lateral double-bonds such as are re- 
porte GR-S. While ozonolysis has 
ind that the structures ot - the 
et - are essentl the same, Type W 
has vielded a somewhat higher proportion 
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3:20 ‘Aaten "Studies on Redox 
Polymers. C. R. Parks, j..;. Cole, §. 
) io (so0dvea 

Polym tion cipes currently en 
| ction of “cold 
rubb form of the 
¢ s ‘ ( x. In view 
) ‘ ss] effect of iron on 
the aging 1 polymers a com- 

on : the aging of GR-S 
repareé 1 ial and the Iron- 

Redox polymerization systems 
rK-S vmers and vulcani 














Ss €Valuated Dy Oxygen absorptic on 

ents and by change in physical 

s durir g accelerated agit 2g The 

1 GR-S raw polymers was found 

to vary widely. In general, raw polymers 

repared by the Iron-Redox system were 

ess stable to xidation than raw 

polymers prepa by the Mutual poly- 

merization system. It was observed that 
some the n-Redox raw polyme 
were very unstable toward oxygen. Vul 

Iron-Redox poly- 


nd to be only slightly in- 
as compared with the 
anizates derived irom 
polymers prepared by the Mutual recipe. 

uncertainty as to the 
iron is present 
coagulation 
of i iron in various 
OX1dation Catalyst 
rms of iron which 


lron-Redox 





lorms suc 





sol ible 


of the 





a = a i 
presented that soluble 

in the poor stability 
olymers toward 
ared ei 
iron to a 
s pyrophosphate complex 
latex absorbed oxygen at a rate 
comparable with that observed for Iron- 
Redox polymers. The satisfactory aging of 
“cold rubber” vaiciaadanin is probably the 
result of the fortuitous circumstances that 
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nples prey 





polymer or ferrou 


soluble iron is converted to an inactive 
torm during cure. 

3:45 p.m. Polymerization Recipes for 
41° F, “Sugar-Free” Redox Systems. 
V. C. Neklutin, C. B. Westerhoff, L. H. 
Howland, U. S. Rubber. 

At present three basic recipes are being 
used in the commercial production of “cold 
rubber.” earliest recipe, employing the 
“high sugar” type activator was developed 
during 1946 and 1947 and was used in 
plant-scale production in 1947, The “low 
activator recipe followed into plant 
production in 1948, After two the 
“sugar-tree” recipe was developed and 
inally went into plant production in late 
1948. In all soluble hydro- 
peroxide was used as the catalyst. 

This paper presents the chronological 
development of 41°F. recipes, starting with 
the earliest “sugar-free” type in which an 








e 





sugar” 


these 


cases an oil 


insoluble ferrous sulfate-potassium  pyro- 
phosphate complex was used as an ac- 
tivator. 

Following this, the ferrous sulfide acti- 
vator, in which the sulfide not only com- 


bines with the iron to form a_- slightly 
soluble compound, but also regenerates the 
ferrous iron from the ferric as it is aad. 
tudied and is now being used in high 
solids latex at 50° F. 

During turther study it was 


ferrous soap prepared a situ 


Was s 


found that 


| Was a good 





ictivate polymerization when fatty 
acid si were used for emulsification. 
Chis technique did not work well in re- 
cipes containing mainly rosin-type soaps. 


During the attempts to activate the fer- 
rous lent e-rosin acid soap recipe, it was 
discovered that sodium silicate (S:02/Na,O 
weight ratio of 2.90 to 3.75) could be used 
to form a colloidal precipitate which acted 
as an activator. Further improvements led 
to the development of the ferro us silicate 
recipe, Which up to date is the most econo- 
mical and simplest of 41°F. ferrous iron 
activated recipes. 

The most recent development utilized 
certain polyethylene polyamines as the ac- 
tivators in place of the ferrous iron salts. 
appear to have an advantage in 
operation since only one ingredient 
is in the activator and no problem arises 
over the oxidation of ferrous iron prior to 
the polymerization. 

\ll of the above recipes, with cumene 
hydroperoxide as the catalyst, can be 
balanced so as to obtain 60% conversion in 
six to 15 hours. With the advent of more 
active oxidizing agents, such as diisopropyl- 
benzene monohydroperoxide, the above 
used to obtain rates re- 
conversion in two to three 


These 


Case Ol 


recipes can be 
sulting in 60°% 
hours. 





tread vulcani- 
le “sugar-free’-type polymers 
to be as good as the “sugar”- 
in all prot yerties. 








zates of t 





the syn 
developed in 
above are: 


neral, the advantages for 
-ubber manufacturer 


the better recipes discussed 





(1) simpler operation; (2) better uni- 
formity; (3) freedom from pH drop on 
latex shortage; (4) cheapness. 

The advantages to the consumer lies in 
a better uniformity of product at equal 
quality as compared to the “sugar’’-type 
polymers, particularly in the case of carbon 
black masterbatches. 

4:10 p.m. Evaluation of Butadiene- 
Styrene Elastomers for Low-Tempera- 
ture Service. Philip Mitton, J. J. Boyle, 
C. B. Griffis, M. Brown, Engineer Re- 
search & Development Laboratories, Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 


Most rubber products become rigid and 
non-resilient, if not brittle, at very low 
temperatures (under arctic conditions). 
Previous work by other government 
agencies has indicated that polybutadienes 
and butadiene copolymers containing only 
small amounts of styrene were supericr to 
standard GR-S and other rubbers in re- 
gard to cold resistance. 

Ten elastomers of the butadiene-styrene 
system, prepared by the Office of Rubber 
Reserve, have been evaluated in regard to 
suitability for service at temperatures down 
to —63°F. These elastomers included 
polybutadienes, copolymers of 10 parts of 
styrene to 90 parts of butadiene, and 
copolymers of 30 parts of styrene to 70 
parts of butadiene formed at temperatures 
trom 145 to 14°F. Vulcanizates ot standard 
tormulations of these polymers were tested 
for tensile strength, ultimate elongation, 
tension and compression modulus and _ re- 
silience at room temperature; for com- 
pression set at 158°F.; and for compres- 
sion recovery, tension recovery, stiffness, 
hardness and brittleness at —65°F. 

Tests at —65°F. were performed on 
specimens aged for 15 minutes, one day, 
seven days and 28 days at —65°F. in order 
to determine the effect of time of exposure. 
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9:00 aim. A Study of the Aqueous 
Dispersion Characteristics of Carbon 
Blacks. E. M. Dannenberg and k. P. 
Seltzer, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

One of the major contributions of the 
Government Synthetic Rubber Program to 
the advancement of the rubber industry 
has been the development and production 
of carbon black masterbatches. Black 
masterbatches are prepared by mixing an 
aqueous dispersion of carbon black with 
latex and coagulating this mixture by the 
introduction of salts and acids. Black 
masterbatches thus produced consists of 
an intimate mixture of carbon black and 
rubber and can be considered as a new raw 
material form offering many advantages 
to the rubber manufacturer. The use of 
black masterbatches eliminates the hand- 
ling of dry carbon black in the factory 
and also can reduce the time and power 
ordinarily required to mix carbon black 
and rubber. 

The process for the large-scale and 
economical production of — satisfactory 
quality black masterbatch necessitates care- 
tul control of the colloidal properties of 
the aqueous carbon black dispersion and 
the mixture of this dispersion and latex. 
In the interest of ee ring the develop- 
ment of the process this paper presents 
information on the factors influencing the 
preparation and properties of aqueous dis- 
persion s of carbon black. 

The first step in preparing a dispersion 
of carbon black is to wet the black with 
water containing the necessary dispersing 
agents. It has been found that the control- 
ling variables in this step are the bulk 
density of the black and the amount of 
extractable hydrocarbon material present 
on the surface of the black. Fluffy blacks 
of low-bulk density are difficult to wet. 
High extract also retards wetting. 

Depending upon the particular grade and 
sample of carbon black, the concentration 
of black, and the amount of dispersing 
agent, the mixture of carbon black and 
water may be a low viscosity fluid, thixo- 
tropic, or a heavy bodied paste. The ease 
of dispersion of a sample of carbon black 
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can be judged by measuring the maximum 
solids content of a black dispersion having 

fluid consistency using a given amount 
ot dispersing agent. An equivalent tech- 
nique is to determine the quantity of dis- 


persing agent required to produce a system 
aving a fluid consistency with a given 
per cent. solids content of black. It has 


been found that the dispersing agent re- 
quirements for various carbon blacks using 
this latter method are influenced by the 
following properties: (1) the degree of 
mechanical aggregation of the dry carbon 
black, (2) the surface area of the black 
as determined by nitrogen and_ solution 
adsorption methods, (3) the amount. of 
inorganic contaminants usually determined 
as the ash content, and (4) surtace oxida- 
tion or the amount of chemisorbed oxygen. 

It is shown that surface oxidation and 
a high degree of mechanical aggregation 
promote good dispersibility. High area and 
high ash reduce the effectiveness of dis- 
persing agents resulting in higher dis- 
persing agent requirements. 

The amount of mechanical aggregation 
of the dry carbon black influences the 
ultimate degree of dispersion that can be 
obtained in water, particularly if rela- 
tively slow-speed mixing conditions are 
employed. The agglomerates produced in 
the dry state in order to make pelletized 
carbon black tor the rubber industry are 
not completely dispersed in water and are 
carried over into the final black master- 
batch product. Since these same agelo- 
merates are dispersed in rubber by the 
usual dry mixing and milling operations, 
there is no obvious reason why the same 
porformance cannot be expected in the 
compounding of black masterbatch. 

9:30 a.m. New Developments in Mas- 
terbatching Carbon Black with GR-S 
Latices. J. W. Adams, W. E. Messer, 

H. Howland, U. S. Rubber. 

Coprecipitates of carbon blacks 
GR-S, or “Black” types of GR-S 
are often called, are made commercially 
by flocculating mixtures of latices and 
carbon black slurries to produce master- 
batched compounds. Since the details of the 
process have been previously described, 
the purpose of this paper is to present cer- 
tain advances in latex masterbatching with 
particular reference to tire tread com- 
pounds of channel and high abrasion fur- 
nace (HAF) types of rubber compounding 
blacks in GR-S_ polymerized at low 
temperatures. Latex types, carbon black 
slurry preparations, and the treatment of 
carbon black-latex mixtures are discussed 
separately for the purpose of simplifying 
the presentation. 

Most types of elastomer latices can be 


and 


as they 


mixed with aqueous carbon black disper- 
sions, and the resulting mixtures copre- 
cipitated to produce masterbatches. Prior 


to 1948, however, this particular process 
in the synthetic rubber industry was 
centered, primarily, around producing latex 
masterbatched compounds from copolymers 
of butadiene and styrene (GR-S) that were 
polymerized at temperatures around 122°F. 
Early in 1948 new types of “cold” GR- 
and furnace blacks were available for the 
first time in substantial quantities for 
elastomer compounding. At that time plant 
production of low-temperature GR-S latex 
incorporated black masterbatches began, 
and the quantity of these materials pro- 
duced has steadily increased. Various 
latices polymerized at temperatures below 
50°F. were coprecipitated with carbon 
blacks, and it was indicated that improved 
vulcanizates could be prepared from these 
products. 
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High abrasion furnace (HAF) types of 
carbon black and certain types of unpel- 
letized channel blacks imparted additional 
improvements to the quality of vulcanizates 
from latex incorporated masterbatches. For 
this reason much of the development work 
on the preparation of black slurries was 
concerned with these particular types of 
carbon black. Test methods were developed 
to evaluate dispersing agents, determine 
the dispersing agent requirements of carbon 
blacks, and determine the quality of carbon 
black slurries. The methods developed were 
instrumental in establishing the following 


facts regarding carbon black slurry prep- 
aration: 
1. In the range of 15-25% carbon black 


a linear relationship exists between dispers- 
ing agent requirements of slurries and their 
carbon black content. 

2, Sodium hydroxide has a greater com 
effect on the dispersing effici- 
surface active materials 


plementary 
encies of 
than on others. 

A partially desulfonated sodium lignin 
sulfonate was found to be the most eff 
cient dispersing agent for preparing 
aqueous dispersions of rubber compound- 
ing blacks. 

4. Douglas fir bark dust contains a good 
dispersing agent for carbon blacks. 

5. The order in which ingredients 
found to 


some 


were 


added in preparing slurries was 
be important. 
6. The quality of carbon black slurries 


was ascertained by determining — the 
particle-size index of the dispersed black. 
Dispersing agent and sodium hydroxide 
concentrations both affect the quality of 
carbon black slurries. 

Latex incorporated carbon black master- 
batches prepared according to plant pro- 
cesses often contain carbon black-GR-S 
agglomerates difficult to break up = and 
disperse by normal compounding practices. 
Attempts were made to determine the 
causes of agglomeration and _ develop 
methods for improving this condition that 
imparts such undesirable properties as low 
tensile strengths, moduli, and abrasion re- 
sistance to vulcanizates. 

When sodium chloride creaming, sul 
furic acid flocculating processes were used 
to coprecipitate some carbon black-latex 
mixtures, inferior products were obtained. 
It was discovered that the highly loaded 
particles formed during creaming, which 
contained from 40-50% carbon black, were 
responsible for poor vulcanizate quality. 

Conditions under which sodium salts of 
condensed alkylnaphthalene sulfonates 
could be used in stabilizing black-latex 
systems were investigated. Certain cationic 
surface active agents and_ polyethylene 
polyamines were found compatible with 
flocculating solutions 


containing sulfuric 
acid and could be used in smail quantities 
to neutralize effectively materials that be- 
long in this class of dispersing agents. 
The temperature at which carbon black- 
latex mixtures were flocculated influenced 
the completeness of coprecipitation and the 
properties of vulcanizates from master- 
batches. The best temperature for floccula- 
tion was found to be 50°C. (122°F.) 


Vulcanizates from masterbatches pre- 
pared trom homogenized carbon _ black- 
latex mixtures were found to have higher 


moduli and tensile strengths. These changes 
in physical properties were produced by 
improved carbon black dispersions. 

9:55 a.m. Carbon Gel as Revealed by 
the Electron Microscope. W. A. Ladd 
and M. W. Ladd, Columbian Carbon Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


The electron microscope is one of the 


instruments for proving the 
carbon gel com 


principal test 
physical existence of the 
plex announced during the past year by 
the Columbian Research Laboratories. 
With this instrument it has been possible 
to trace the formation of polymer gel with 
and without carbon present, either through 
the agency of heat alone, or dynamically, 
as in the Banbury in the presence of car- 
bon black. The various techniques of speci- 
men preparation used in this study are 
described. Many photomicrographs of the 
polymer sol and gel portions as well as 
carbon gel are shown. Included are photo- 
micrographs of sections cut with the high- 
speed microtome. 

10:20 a.m. The Mechanism of Rein- 
forcement—The Nature of the Inter- 
action between Carbon Black and Poly- 
mer in Cured Elastomers. R. S. Stearns 
and B. L. Johnson, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, 


The improvement of one or more phy- 


sical properties of vulcanized rubber stocks 
by the incorporation of a finely divided 
solid is known as_ reinforcement. A 
number of theories exists as to the 
mechanism by which a solid of high surface 
area, such as carbon black, will improve 
abrasion resistance, increase tensile 


increase the modulus of the 
polymer matrix. No com 
conclusions, however, 
nature of the 
between the 


strength, and 
cross-linked 

pletely satisfactory 
have been reached as to the 
interaction at the interface 


polymer molecules and the surface of the 
solid inclusion. In general it has been con 
sidered that Van der Waal type of adsorp 
tion forces are responsible for this inter 
action. However a number of references 
to “chemical binding” between polymer 


reference to car- 
literature. 


and pigment, usually in 
bon blacks, can be found in the 
The work to be described in this paper 
was undertaken to determine the nature of 
the interaction between various carbon 
blacks and inorganic pigments and the 
polymer chains in the cross-linked polymer 
natrix. The conclusion is reached that car- 
bon black particles are really large organic 
molecules containing various functional 
groups capable of reacting with sulfur dur- 
ing vulcanization to combine the carbon 
black and the polymer into a continous 
three-dimensional network. It is shown that 
the thermodynamic properties of a loaded 
such as modulus, are highly depen- 
ability of the pigment to be 
“cross-linked” to the poly mer molecules 
The first section of the paper deals with 
the thermodynamics of retraction of gum 
and loaded Emphasis is placed on 
the attainment of equilibrium conditions. 
The work of retraction, Wr, calculated 
from the area under the equilibrium stress- 
strain curves is shown to be proportional 
to the entropy chi accompanying the 
deformation. It was 


stock, 


dent on the 


re 


stocks. 





inge 


found possible tO ex- 


press the effect of the solid pigment on 
he elastic properties of the cross-linked 
matrix by two constants ¢ W° and k. 


Re 
presents the ap- 


The constant @ W?° re 


Re 
parent amount of work contributed by one 
cm® of pigment to the work of retraction 
as the volume fraction of pigment ap- 





proaches zero and the constant k is asso- 
‘iated with particle-particle interaction. 
Three EPC blacks, two RF blacks, an 
SRF black, and two inorganic pig- 
1ents were examined. All pigments ex- 
cept the SRF black were of approximately 
equal particle size and area. High values 
of ¢ W° were obtained for the six carbon 
Ro 
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while low values 





cm 
ot @ W* were obtained for the inorganic 
Rz 
pigments (0.1 cal.). This pronounced dit- 
cm 

ference in behavior between carbon black 
uc pigments of equal area can be 

by assuming a chemical bond 
sca polymer and pigment in the case 
of the carbon blacks; while in the case of 
ranic pigments the polymer is only 


lly adsorbed on the surface of the 









od with the 
chemical nature of the carbon black su 
face. By a calorimetric method which 


Phe second section is concerne 





measuring the integral heat of re 
bromine with carb mn blacks in a 
slurry, it 1s sl carbon blacks 
i large n reactive ethy- 
ype double-bonds on their surfaces 








t is pointed out that a carbon black par- 
] 
| 








ticle shou Id be considered as a large or- 
containing a number of 
tion ups capable of undergoing 
rdinary chemical reactions. During l 
| is linked to the 

arbon- carl 
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trum were studied. Natural, GR-S, Butyl, 
and “cold rubber” were evaluated. 

The degree of milling has a major effect 
upon electrical resistivity of certain 
blacks (e.g. Philblack A), but has a 
relatively negligible effect upon others 
(e.g., Philblack O, acetylene black). Re- 
sistivity decreases with an increase in black 
loading for all blacks studied. The type ot 
rubber employed exerts a pronounced et- 
fect, with the resistivity decreasing in the 
following order—“cold rubber,” GR-S, 
natural rubber, and Butyl rubber. Sur- 
prisingly, the conductivity is only slightly 
atfected by flexing, which is contrary to 
the generally accepted idea. It is postu- 
lated that differences in electrical prop- 
erties of various polymers may be at- 
tributable to the degree of dispersion of 
the carbon black inherent in the particu- 
lar polymer. Surface and volume resis- 
tivity results are similar. 

11:20 a.m. Effect of Carbon Blacks 
on Heat Transfer Characteristics of Vul- 
canizates. L. R. walk eink L. H. Harbi- 
son, J. F. Svetlik, Phillips Chemical. 

\ knowledge of the ‘iors character- 

‘ubber compounds is of interest 
because of its marked effect on the two 
properties of ct rate and heat il 
vith flexing. The relation to these two 
properties may readily be seen. If the con- 
uctivity of 2 a raw rubber mix is — and 
I itv is low, the vulcanizatior 
increased since or a mix 
p very rapidly. Conversely, in 
lvnamic heat build up. if the 
acteristics of a vulcanizate are 
t ‘rated with flexi 
ipated more rapidly, and a 
Iperatt ire will be realized. 
tion on this subject 
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show that blacks differ 
i effects upon overall 
haracteristics. The effects 
ollows . Precast order of rate 
( transfer: acetylene black. Phil- 
black O and Philblack A, SRF (Gastex), 
EPC (Wyex), and CC (Spheron N). A 
decrease in the black loading from 75 to 
0 parts decreases the heat transfer rate. 
Phe degree of dispersion of the black ap- 
pears to have no effect upon this prop- 
erty. If a poorly conducting stock is 
backed with a highly conducting stock. 





acteristics 1s meant the com 


f thermal conductivity and heat 





the poorly conducting compound heats uj 
more rapidly than if it were used alone 

11:50 a.m. Effect of Colloidal Non- 
Carbon Pigments on Elastomer Prop- 
erties. Ernst Schmidt, Firestone. 

A number of pigments other than car 
bon black are known which reinforce cer- 
tain physical properties of rubber to vari 
ous degrees, but do not, in general, equal 
or surpass the reinforcing ability of car 
bon black. Extensive investigations of car- 
bon blacks have revealed that particle size 
is an important factor in reinforcement 
and that the most efficient carbon blacks 
have particle sizes of not more than 250 
to 350 A.U. Most of the commercial non- 
rubber reinforcing pigments, however, are 
of considerably larger particle size and 
differ from carbon black also with regard 
to particle shape and some of them with 
regard to their readiness to disperse in 
rubber. 

The question arises, therefore, whether 
the outstanding reinforcing properties of 
certain carbon blacks are primarily due 
to their particle size, shape, and distri- 
bution or to the unique structure and chemi- 
cal nature of the carbon black surface, re- 
sulting in particularly strong bonds be- 
tween the carbon particles and the rubber 
molecules. It was hoped that some infor- 
mation on this subject might be obtained 
by an investigation of the effect of a num- 
ber of substances of widely different 
chemical nature, in a state of fineness and 
distribution approaching or surpassing that 
of reinforcing carbon blacks. It was at- 
tempted to accomplish the desired degree 
of pigment dispersion and distribution in 
rubber (GR-S) by incorporating the pig- 
ents into rubber latices in the form of 
colloidal solutions and drying the mixture. 

The following pigment materials were 
investigated with regard to their effect 








on various 
colloidal stannic oxide, silica, ferric-fer- 
ro-cvanide casein. It was 
found that all ials increased 

t 1) and modulus of GR-S 
ts. Colloidal stannic ox- 
degree of ten- 
‘ment, exceeding 


physical properties of GR- 





polystyrene 













ifferent extel 
ide produced the hi 
sile and modulus rei 
that obtained with equal mes of EPC 
carbon black. The extent of tensile re- 
forcement appeared to influenced by 
he particle size of the different colloidal 
pioments. It was shown by means of the 











electron microscope that the masterbatch- 
es, obtained by drying of mixtures of GR- 
S latex and silica hydrosol, consisted of 
liscrete, closely packed latex particles of 
the original size: the voids between the 
latex particles were occupied by agglom- 
erate colloidal silica particles, forming a 
continuous structure. Milling of the mas- 
ma caused this structure to break 





up into smaller fragments and into indi- 
vidual spherical silica particles of the orig- 
inal colloidal size. 





Akron Group Holds Successful 
Symposium on Rubber Machinery 


ORE than 600 members and guests 

jammed the ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, O., on February 3 
to hear a group of experts in the field of 
rubber machinery discuss the latest devel- 
opments in mixing and extruding equip- 
ment. The occasion was the third annual 
symposium of the Akron Rubber Group 
and drew the largest attendance in the 
history of the Group with the exception of 
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three outings. Recorded atten- 
ance at the dinner following the after- 

son technical session was 508. 

[he two principal speakers at the sym- 
posium were Donald A. Comes, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc. and Allen’ L. 
Heston, National Rubber Machinery Co, 
Mr. Comes spoke on “Rubber Mixing 
Machinery,” and Mr. Heston on “Rubber 
I-xtruding Machinery.” Each of the main 
talks was followed by a panel discussion in 
which questions from the audience were 
answered by George L. Bruggemeir, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul Beebe, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; A. W. 
Phillips, General Tire & Rubber Co.; Rob- 
rt L. Wattleworth, B. F. Goodrich Cas 
and Pat Fay, United States Rubber Co. 
fhe talks and the panel questions and an- 
swers will be published at a later date. 

C. A. Ritchie, Goodrich, chairman of the 
Group, presided at the afternoon and 
evening sessions. 

At a short business meeting following 
the dinner, L. M. Baker, General Tire, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
announced that the Akron Group now had 
a dues paying membership of 820, the 
largest figure ever reached. The member- 
ship approved a change in by-laws which 
provides that the Group shall have both a 
secretary and a treasurer. In the past these 
two functions have been filled by one 
officer. 

Roy Marston, Binney & Smith Co., 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented the following nominees for the 
1950-51 term: chairman, E. L. Stangor, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
vice chairman, Dale F. Behney, Goodyear, 


and J. Boyd Cook, Wooster Rubber Co. ; 
secretary, Mr. Baker and Reed Schild, 
Seiberling Rubber Co.; and_ treasurer, 


Robert D. Juve, Mohawk Rubber Co., and 
Irvin J. Sjothun, Firestone. Election will 
be held by letter ballot. 

Following dinner, the members enjoyed 
a showing of the Ohio State-Calitornia 
Rose Bowl football game pictures, ac- 
companied by amusing running comment 
from Jack Fullen, alumni secretary of Ohio 
State University. 

The next meeting of the Akron Group 
will be held March 31, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, and the summer outing will 
be held at the Firestone Country Club on 
June 16. Charles Wimmer, -hillips 
Petroleum Co., is chairman of the summer 
outing committee. 





Kolthoff Receives Fisher Award 


ROF. I. M. Kolthoff, of the Univer- 

sity of Michigan and one of the world’s 
foremost analytical chemists, will receive 
the $1,000 Fisher Award in Analytical 
Chemistry at the one hundred and seven- 
teenth national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Houston, Tex., this 
spring. According to Ernest H. Volwiler, 
Society president, the award will be pre- 
sented to Professor Kolthoff at a general 
assembly of the Society in the Shamrock 
Hotel on March 28. The award address 
will be given at a technical session of the 
Society's Division of Analytical Chemistry. 
Professor Kolthoff is also noted for his 
extensive fundamental work in recent years 
on the emulsion polymerization process in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber and is 
credited particularly with introducing new 
analytical research methods in the course 
of his synthetic rubber studies for the 
Office of Rubber Reserve since 1942. 
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Chicago Group Hears Dinsmore 


HE Chicago Rubber Group meeting 

at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIlL., 
on February 17, which was featured by 
the presence of members of management 
of rubber companies from Chicago and 
adjoining areas as guests of the Group, 
heard R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development, Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., talk on “Where 
Do We Stand.” About 250 members and 
guests attended the dinner-meeting and 
the social hour which preceded it. Another 
guest of honor was “Tug” Wilson, com- 
missioner of the Big Ten Football Con- 
ference, who spoke on the 1950 Rose Bow] 
game while a movie of the game itsell 
was shown. 

Dr. Dinsmore’s talk was of non-techni- 
cal nature and covered the need of the 
systematic training and development ot 
young men for the rubber industry, pos- 
sible useful applications for the protes- 
sional man’s talents outside of technical 
work, and, finally, some comment on prob- 
lems in connection with the required new 
rubber legislation, the need of more re- 
search of fundamental nature, how to sell 
a new idea, and management-labor rela- 
tions 

It was pointed out that, chiefly owing t 
the war years when the rubber industry 
was cut to a level of low operation, many 
of its technical men went either into the 
Armed Forces or entered other lines of 
manufacture. As a result, a shortage o! 
trained technical men arose when the de- 
mand for rubber goods again began to 
grow acute. 

“Now, more than four years after the 
war's end, many rubber organizations find 
themselves with a group of undertrained 
young men and at the other end of the 
scale a group of aging and overworked 
executives,’ Dr. Dinsmore said. “The 
young men are frequently discouraged be- 
cause it seems to them that most of the 
good jobs are filled by older men, against 
whose experience and seniority they can 
hardly expect to compete. At the same 
time they find it difficult to get broad ex- 
perience quickly. 

“The result of these frustrations is a 
tendency for young men to move around. 
go into small businesses of their own, or 
te leave the rubber industry altogether 
Clearly something needs to be done it 
young men are to be attracted to and re 
tained in our industry. Certainly, without 
youth and its attendant energy and en 
thusiasm the industry would soon decline.” 

Dr. Dinsmore stated that a solution lies 
ii a recognition by management of the 
problem and its importance, and resource- 
fulness in creating methods by which 
younger men, as they prove themselves, 
may be advanced to positions of greater 
responsibility and given greater breadth 
of training without upsetting the organiza- 
tion training structure or retiring older 
men who are performing their functions 
efficiently and well. 

In connection with what he called “the 
perennial controversy about the govern- 
ment disposal of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry,” Dr. Dinsmore said the issues will 
boil down eventually to the question as to 
whether compulsory use of synthetic must 
be continued in order to provide for na- 
tional defense. To its credit be it said 
that the great majority of the industry 
wants no part of private operation until 
mandatory use of the product can be 
dropped, he added. 








In conclusion, and in connection with the 


important matter of management-labor re- 


lations, Dr. Dinsmore recommended the 
study of an article on labor unions by 
Peter Drucker in the November, 1949, 
issue of Harper’s Magazine. This article, 
he said, impressed him as a temperate and 
thoughtful analysis of a difficult problem. 

The next meeting of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group is scheduled for March 24, at 
which time E. R. Bridgwater, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., will speak on “Syn- 
thetic Rubber Looks into the Future.” 
In addition, Wayne Griffin, Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp., of the 
Employers Association of Chicago, will 
talk on “Our American Wavy of Life.” 








Boston Group Ski Outing 
PPROXIMATELY 40 members and 


guests of the Boston Rubber Group 
participated in the second annual ski outing 
on February 10-12 at Juniper Hill Inn, 
Windsor, Vt. Long skiing sessions were 
held on February 11 and 12 on Mt. Ascut- 
ney, near Windsor, and adjoining slopes, 
and a cocktail party was given on February 
11 by the dozen or so supplier companies 
represented. The outing was a great suc- 
cess, and it was unanimously agreed to hold 
a similar outing next winter. The commit 
tee in charge of arrangements consisted of 
Walter S. Edsall, Windsor Mfg. Corp.; 
sen Mayo, Imperial Paper & Color Corp.; 
and Alan W. Bryant, Binney & Smit! 





New Neoprene Latex for Paper 
EOPRENE LATEX 


new latex especially developed for 
treating paper, together with a mill tested 
process for adding the latex to the pulp to 
increase the strength and chemical resis- 
tance of the finished paper, has been an- 
nounced by E. I. due Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. Details of 
the developments were reported at the Feb- 
ruary 21 meeting, in New York, N. Y., 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry, in a paper prepared by 
du Pont’s R. H. Walsh, H. H. Abernathy, 
W. W. Pockman, J. R. Galloway, and 
E. P. Hartsfield 

Neoprene Latex Type 735 is said to be 
a modification of standard types, but well 
adapted to the technique used in adding it 
to the pulp. During the experimental work 
it was found that very small percentages ot 
the new latex produced papers having out- 
standing wet strength, unusually high 
breaking elongation, high tensile strength, 
and excellent resistance to folding and tear- 
ing. In addition, neoprene treated papers 
display considerable resistance to a va- 
riety of chemicals, including hydrochloric, 
sulfuric, nitric, phosphoric, and stearic 
acids. 

The authors reported that the 
of mill trials with the new latex were in 
general agreement with laboratory results, 
indicating the commercial feasibility of the 
process. They also expressed the beliet 
that neoprene treated paper would prove 
unusually resistant to impact and_ shock, 
and that the treatment might make it possi- 
ble to use lighter weight papers for pro- 
ducing tough, long wearing, and scuff re- 
sistant packages of many kinds 


TYPE, 735; 0a 





results 
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Holt Addresses N. Y. U. 
Foreign Trade Group 

VERETT HOLT, Rubber Division, 

United States Departme ‘nt of Com- 

merce, in a talk before the class in foreign 
trade at New York University, New York, 
N. ¥., on February 16, reviewed recent 
ilevelopme in the rubber industry and 

e rubber situation. 

he speaker said that he expects the 
h of new rubber co msumption in the 
ted States to be gradual in the future 








id 


ar unlikely to average higher during 
1951-1960 than the record figure of 1,122.- 
(00 long tons attained in 1947. In connec- 
tion with natural and = synthetic rubber 
latices, he pointed out that the United 


States consumption in 1949 was around 
62,04) tons, compared with 55,000 tons in 
1948, accounting for 6.2% of the total 1949 
new rubber consumption. The only other 
important field of rubber manufacture 
Ww /11¢ experienced large growth in 1949 
was camelback, production of which in- 
creased 28% over that ot 1948, with the 
growth in truck tire camelback much 

han in passenger sizes and now 


for more than half the total 


greater 





accounting 
demat nd. 

he government man said also that if 
all the roadways in the United States hard- 
surfaced in 1948 had used a seal coat con- 
taining 14-pound of rubber per square yard, 
there would have been a market for nearly 
40,000 tons of rubber. 

New rubber consumption has benefited 
from reduced percentage use of reclaim 
annually since 1943, with the decline in 
tonnage use of reclaim particularly pro- 
nounced in 1948 and 1949 in the non-trans- 
portation field of rubber products. 

Reviewing GR-S consumption in relation 
to the 200,000 long tons minimum required 
by the Rubber Act of 1948, Mr. Holt 
pointed out that whereas cons umption ot 
government produced, privately produced, 
and imported types amounted to 345,000 
tons in 1948 and 321,000 tons in 1949, only 
235,000 and 215,000 tons, respectively, were 
required by government specifications, and 
the specifications currently in effect would 
require only 163,000 tons in a vear if the 
goods produced were in the same pattern 
as during the final quarter of 1949. 

Demand for “cold rubber,” he declared, 
had not yet attained 10,000 tons in any 
month, and production capacity of 15,000 
tons monthly was therefore ample for the 
present. The speaker further stated that 
some manufacturers were now using nat- 
ural rubber in passenger tire treads where 
8d had been using GR-S_ before the 

September revision of the R-1 Order and 
apparently were now using regular GR-S 
in tire carcasses more than formerly. 





Naval Stores in Rubber 


TALK on “Naval Stores in the Rub- 

ber Industry,” by C. H. Boys, Her- 
cules Powder Co., featured the February 
14 dinner-meeting of the Ontario Rubber 
Section, C.I.C., held at the Hart House, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Boys outlined the origin and history 
of the naval stores industry and described 
the research and development work done 
in this field by Hercules. The speaker then 
discussed the uses of Vinsol, Stabelite, and 
other naval stores products developed by 
Hercules in the rubber industry. Some 
mention was also made of the rosin soaps 
and their use in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubbers of the GR-S type. 
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Los Angeles Group Hears Kemp 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held its first regular meeting of the 
year on February 7 at the Mayfair Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif., with approximately 
225 members and guests attending. In 
line with previous meetings the program 
included an afternoon technical session, 
followed by a cocktail hour, and a dinner- 
meeting. 

Featured speaker at the technical ses- 
sion was R. Kemp, consultant, who dis- 
cussed “Compounding Rubber for Elec- 
trical Properties.” The manufacture ot 
insulated wire and_ cable provides the 
most extensive and important use of rub- 
ber for electrical insulation, Mr. Kemp 
said. Natural rubber has lost much of its 
prewar position in the wire and cable in- 
dustry to GR-S and neoprene. Butyl rub- 
ber shows promise as a power cable in- 
sulation; polyethylene is meeting the need 
of a high-frequency insulation on coaxial 
cables; and plasticized polyvinyl chloride 
is also widely used for insulating wire and 
cable. 

The compounding of insulations for 
wires now extends from natural rubber to 
include numerous synthetic elastomers and 
plastics, the speaker declared. Compound- 
ing, therefore, requires a very critical 
selection of materials and processing meth- 
ods to meet service conditions. The elec- 
trical properties of insulating materials 
were discussed and compared, and the 
effect of choice of polymer and compound- 
ing ingredients on the dielectric proper- 
ties of the final insulation was outlined. 
\side from electrical requirements, a long 
list of physical, mechanical, and chemical 
requirements must also be satisfied for 
the many designs and types of wire and 
cable used. 

Discussing developments in the wire and 
cable industry, Mr. Kemp noted that the 
introduction of the high-speed continuous 
vulcanization process has had a revolution- 
ary effect on manufacture of rubber cov- 
ered wire and has resulted in major im- 
provements on the product quality. Ex- 
tensive investigations have been conducted 
in the field of specialized testing of wire 
insulations and have led to the introduc- 
tion of new testing methods to control 
and improve the product. 

The dinner-meeting was sponsored by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Leonard K. 
Firestone, in charge of the local plant, 
was introduced by Clyde Smith, factory 
manager, who also noted that this is 
Firestone’s fiftieth anniversary. After-din- 
ner speaker was Arnold C. Sorenson, 
chief scout executive of the Los Angeles 
Council area, who discussed the work of 
the Boy Scouts in building a_ better 
America. Two groups of scouts from the 
patrols sponsored by Firestone and Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. were dinner 
guests of the Group. 

Copies of the Group’s 1950 Yearbook 
were distributed during the business ses- 
sion, and the new committeemen for the 
coming year were introduced by their re- 
spective committee chairmen. The meet- 
ing concluded with a drawing for six 
door prizes contributed by Firestone and 
won by Dickson Sheppard, Goodyear; 
Dick Hill, Para Plate & Plastic Co.; A. 
L. Heston, National Rubber Machinery 
Co.; John Miller, United States Rubber 
Co.; Ernest Brazil, Non-Met Minerals 
Co.; and John Balessio, Firestone. 

F. C. Johnston, of Caram Mfg. Co., 
has been appointed a director of the Group 
to succeed A. J. Hawkins, Jr., who re- 
signed, following his transfer by du Pont 


to its Chicago, III., office. 


McColm on Postwar 
Natural Rubber Developments 


M. McCOLM, technical director, plan 
® tations division, United States Rubbe: 
Co., in a talk, “Postwar Agricultural Pro 
duction and Processing of Natural Rub 
ber,” — the St. Joseph's Valley Sec- 
tion, A. C. S., held in the South Bend, Ind., 
plant of hg company, stated that East In- 
dies plantation operators and American 
manufacturers of rubber goods have both 
launched drives to increase the usefulness 
of natural rubber in recognition of syn- 
thetic rubber’s steadily growing threat to 
the natural rubbe r industry. 

Dr. McColm, who returned to the United 
States in January from a trip to the East 
Indies, said he had been present at meet- 
ings in Malaya and Sumatra at which 
plans were discussed for the quality classi- 
fication of all crude natural rubber to give 
manufacturers of rubber goods a more 
nearly uniform raw material. Similar plans 
are being made in Java, he added. 

In the United States, Norman Bekkedahl, 
ot the National Bureau of Standards, has 
been appointed chairman of a new crude 
natural rubber subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, the 
speaker revealed. Because the United 
States consumes such a large proportion of 
the world’s rubber supply. and because 
technological advance in the United States 
demands the closest specifications on raw 
materials, the system of classification used 
by the East Indies producers will probably 
depend on United States preference, and 
the producers are hoping to get valuable 
advice along these lines trom Dr. Bekke- 
dahl’s new subcommittee. 

“Unless, however, natural rubber can be 
reduced in variability, or grades established 
which represent its intrinsic worth, it is 
likely gradually to lose ground in the 
United States to the synthetic product, 
especially as the latter is gradually im- 
proved,” Dr. McColm declared. 

New processes to make several premium- 
priced grades of rubber having better than 
average uniformity were described. 

Latex is already on a sound techno- 
logical basis and eminently able to hold its 
place in competition with synthetic, the 
speaker said. 





New Vinyl Stabilizer 


TABELAN “E”, a new stabilizer in 

paste form for high-temperature, ultra- 
violet, and outdoor aging of vinyl stocks, 
has been developed by Stabelan Chemical 
Co. and is being marketed by Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., Akron 8, O. The 
new product is compatible with all tested 
pigments, according to Harwick. Of par- 
ticular interest is that organic reds hold 
their hue and age well when used with 
Stabelan “E”. In addition to remarkable 
stabilizing action under high processing 
heat, the new material does not cause gas- 
sing or blooming and is also said to im- 
prove film clarity. 

The new stabilizer is designed for use 
in vinyl plastisols, organosols, and emul- 
sions, as well as in regular milled and cal- 
endered films. It does not interfere with 
heat sealing or subsequent printing of films, 
and is said to improve film flexing and 
folding properties. According to Harwick 
President J. R. Moore, test samples and 
full data on Stabelan “E” are available at 
the company’s offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Trenton, and Akron. 
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Orlon Fiber Discussed 


HE dinner-meeting of the Philadelphia 

Rubber Group on January 27 at the 
Poor Richard Club attracted 117 members 
and guests. The technical session featured 
i talk on “Chemical and Physical Proper- 
ties of Orlon,” by J. B. Quig, rayon de- 
partment, FE. I. du) Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine. Election of officers took place at 
the business meeting preceding the talk, 
with the following results: chairman, T. W. 
Gorman, Quaker Rubber Co.; vice chair- 
man, H. J. Reid, L. H. Gilmer Division, 
United States Rubber Co.; and secretary- 
treasurer, T. W. Elkin, Armstrong Cork 
K0; 

Dr. Quig stated that the construction of 
a commercial plant by du Pont to produce 
Orlon fiber at Camden, S. C., is well ad- 
vanced, and initial production is expected 
some time this fall. Orlon fiber has a com- 
bination of physical and chemical properties 
that will give it a wide versatility in in- 
dustrial, domestic, and wearing apparel 
tabrics. Its strength and great resistance to 
heat, acids, micro-organisms, and outdoor 
exposure make it suitable for many indus- 
trial uses. In addition Orlon fiber has high 
covering power, good dimensional stability, 
pleasing hand and drape, and rapid drying 
properties. 

Typical applications for Orlon fabrics, 
according to the speaker, include acid re- 
sistant clothing; fabrics for hydraulic and 
pneumatic filtration of acidic materials; top 
deckings for automobiles and marine craft; 
awnings and curtains; yacht sails; beach 
umbrellas; outdoor furniture and coverings 
for athletic fields. Dr. Quig pointed out 
that the rubber industry has a stake in the 
outdoor resistance of Orlon fiber and is 
cooperating in the development of rubber- 
coated Orlon fabrics for top deckings, air- 
plane engine covers, life rafts, envelopes 
for dirigibles, and other uses. 

Orlon fiber fabrics are also finding use 
as base members in silicone rubber-coated 
fabrics for diaphragms which have excel- 
lent resistance to flexing and good resis- 
tance to the heat required in vulcanizing 
the fabric. Continuous filament Orlon yarn 
is now being produced on a_ semi-works 
scale for developmental use, Dr. Quig 
added. While Orlon staple is in the ex- 
perimental stage, it has been shown that 
such a material will find a wide range of 
usefulness in all types of knitted and woven 
fabrics. 





A.P.S. Division Elects 


HE Division of High Polymer Physics, 
American Physical Society, announced 
its new officers and executive committee 
members at its annual business meeting, 
held on February 2 at Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., as part of 
the regular meeting of the Division on 
February 2-4. 

The new officers of the Division follow: 
chairman, W. L. Davidson, B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; vice chairman, J. Burton 
Nichols, FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; secretary, W. James Lyons, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co; and 
treasurer, J W. Liska, also of Fire- 
stone. Others members of the executive 
committee, in addition to the officers, are: 
Paul M. Doty, Harvard University; Hu- 
bert M. James, Purdue University; and 
R. B. Stambaugh, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 
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CALENDAR 


Apr. 3. Philadelphia Section, SPE. 

Apr. 4. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Maytair, Los Angeles, Calif. 

4- Chicago Technical Societies 

8. Council. National Production Ex- 
position. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


Apr. 


Apr. 9- A.C. S. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
13. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apr. 10. Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 
Apr. 10- American Society of Mechanical 
14. Engineers. Spring Meeting. Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 12. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Apr. 12. Chicago Sections, SPE and SPI. 
Builder’s Club, Chicago, Ill. 

Apr. 16. A. C. S. Hotel Statler and Book- 

20. Cadillac Hotel, both of Detroit, 
Mich. 
Apr. 19- Rubber Division, A. C. S., Meet- 
21. ing. Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

Apr. 19. South Texas Section, SPE. 

Apr. 19. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 20. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 

Apr. 21. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Apr. 24- American Management Associa- 

27. tion. Nineteenth National Packag- 
ing Exposition. Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Apr. 25. Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers. Hotel 
Sheraton, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 25. Washington Rubber Group. 

Apr. 27. American Physical Society. Wash- 

29. ington, D. C. 

Apr. 28. New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

May 1. Philadelphia Section, SPE. 

May 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 

Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

. Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 

May 10. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

May 10. Chicago Sections, SPE and SPI. 
Builder’s Club, Chicago, Ill. 

May 11- American Institute of Chemists. 

12. Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. Y. 

May 12. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

May 17. South Texas Section, SPE. 

May 17. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

May 19. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

May 19. Buffalo Rubber Group, Ontario 
Rubber Section. ‘International 
Meeting.” General Brock Hotel, 
Niagera Falls, Ont., Canada. 

May 23. Washington Rubber Group. 

June 14. Chicago Sections, SPE and SPI. 
Builders Club, Chicago, IIl. 

June 16. Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. 

June 16. Akron Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Firestone Country Club. 

June 16. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Annual Golf Tournament. 

June 21. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

June 23. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Summer Outing. 





Buffalo Group Hears Chase 


TALK on “Recently Developed Equip- 
ment for the Rubber and Plastics In- 
dustries,” by Donald C. Chase, Farrel- 
3irmingham Co., Inc. featured the Feb- 
ruary 7 meeting of the Buffalo Rubber 
Group. This meeting, which included a 
cocktail hour and dinner, was held in the 
Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
was attended by 50 members and 
Using slides to illustrate his talk, Mr. 
Chase discussed the various types of mills, 
calenders, Banbury mixers, extruders, and 
plasticators used in the rubber and plas- 
tics industries. Ot special interest were a 
laboratory mill having a separate drive 
for each roll; a Z-type calender in which 
one roll of each horizontal pair can be 
tilted to produce a crossed axis; Banbury 
mixers equipped for extra-heavy duty; 
and a plasticator built for use in rubber 
reclaiming. In conclusion Mr. Chase 
showed a general view of his company’s 
equipment laboratory in i 


guests. 









hich a variety 
of standard units are set up for use by 
regular and prospective customers. 

Work is already in progress on the 
“Tnternational Meeting.” held annually at 
the General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada, and sponsored jointly by the 
Buffalo Rubber Group and the Ontario 
Rubber Section, C.I.C. According to Burt 
Wetherbee, Wetherbee Chemical Co. and 
Buffalo Group program chairman, this 
meeting will be held on May 19, and the 
speaker and his topic will be announced 
at a later date. 





McClure to Receive CCDA Award 


ARRY B. McCLURE, vice president 

of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Di- 
vision, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York, N. Y., will be the recipient 
of the first Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association Honor Award, it was 
announced by C. D. Goodale, Association 
president. Mr. McClure will receive the 
award scroll at a banquet on March 22 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, during 
the Association’s annual meeting. The 
subject of Mr. McClure’s address on this 
occasion will be “Recent Case Studies in 
chemical development field. Mr. McClure 
been established to provide annual recog- 
nition of an individual who has made out- 
standing contributions to the commercial 
chemical development field. Mr. McClure 
has been in this field since 1931 and has 
been responsible for the introduction to 
industry of approximately 200 synthetic 
organic chemicals not previously available 
on a commercial scale. Many of these 
chemicals are now being used in such 
applications as plastics, synthetic textiles, 
protective coatings, and pharmaceutical 
syntheses 





New York Group Plans 
MEETING of the executive commit- 
tee of the New York Rubber Group 
was held at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., February 15 to plan the vari- 
ous meetings for 1950 and to act on other 
matters concerning the operation of the 
Group. 
The first meeting of the year is sched- 


(Continued on page 736) 
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Washington Hearings Indicate Two- or Three-Year 
Extension of 1948 Rubber Act: FTC Tire Discount 


Hearings Held 


Hearings on new rubber legislation 
before the House Armed Services sub- 
committee were held in Washington, 
D. C. February 20 through 25 and on 
February 27, at the conclusion of which 
it seemed quite likely that instead of 
new legislation of ten-year duration as 
recommended by the President, the 
present 1948 Rubber Act would be ex- 
tended with minor changes for another 
two or three years. The Senate sub- 
committes on rubber also plan hearings 
in March or April, but less disagree- 
ment between probable House and Sen- 
ate bills than in 1948 might be pre- 
dicted. 

Although there was general agree- 
ment in the rubber industry on many 
points, disagreement as to the method 
to be used in assuring the production 
and the consumption of an annual se- 
curity minimum of general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber as well as to when the 
producing facilities should be trans- 
ferred from government to _ private 
operation, necessitated three industry 
proposals in this field 

Hearings on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s proposed rule limiting quan- 
tity discounts on manufacturers’ sales 
of replacement tires and tubes to a 
20,000-pound carload adjourned after 
four days of oral testimony without a 
decision by the Commission on the tire 
manufacturers’ request to rebut testi- 
mony in the record and the Commis- 
sion’s own data supporting the proposed 
rule. 

At hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee a representative 
for the tire and tube manufacturers 
strongly supported H. R. 6898 to reduce 
the total of excise taxes collected on 
tires and tubes 

Goodyear signed a new contract with 
the URWA including a pension and 
insurance program for its workers and 
shortly thereafter announced a some- 
what similar program for its salaried 
employes. Further details of the pen- 
sion and insurance agreement being 
written between Goodrich and URWA 
were also made public last month. 
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first witnesses before the subcom- 
were Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
mmerce, al 1d Earl W. Glenn, Rubbe 
1 Department of Commerce. Both, 
. supported the President's recom- 
Sawyer emphasized that 

the Rubber Act of 1948 there has 
production and consumption 
_synthetic rubbers, which otherwise 
have competed with natural rub- 
obtained 
industry 


adeq juate 


that these results were 
hout hardship on either the 
msumers. 

Voluntary use is 


where 


or Co 
unstable, especially 
general-purpose synthetic rubber is 
concerned, it was added. Armed with the 
control authority which he has requested, 
the President will be able to prevent the 
synthetic industry from dwindling to the 
point where it could not be rapidly ex- 
panded in case of emergency, Sawyer said. 
The Administration believes that an ade- 
quate disposal plan for the synthetic rub- 
as now been develope: 1 and that 
undertaken, such disposal 
include guarantees for — security. 
Commerce Secretary then reviewed 
restrictions recommended in conne ‘tion 
with the disposal of the government's plants 
private industry and then stated that 
\dministration believes that legislatior 
10-year duration is necessary because of 
national security aspects, the impor- 
f guarding and maintaining our rub- 
in any emergency, and for con- 
government favorable to 
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In addition, consumers in general and 
rubber goods manufacturing industry 
in the United States will benefit from a 
clear statement of national policy regarding 
the security position of synthetic rubber. 
Short-term legislation postpones the day 
when this synthetic rubber-producing in- 
dustry may be owned privately. It fails to 
provide a basis of strong national security, 
he concluded. 
Glenn in his him- 


testimony confined 


summarizing the President’s rec- 
ommendations as to the type-legislation 
recommended. This summary was similar 
to the one mailed to the rubber industry 
and other interested parties shortly after 
the President’s recommendations and_ the 
Steelman report were made public in Jan- 
uary. 


self to 


RMA Testimony 
W.. J. 


ber Manutacturers 


president, The Rub- 
Association, Inc., 1n 
his appearance before the House sub-com- 
mittee stated that the rubber goods manu- 
facturing industry was vigorously opposed 
to the President's request for broad dis- 
cretionary powers over the rubber pro- 
eram, asked Congress to keep the reins 
in its own hands, and proposed an RMA 
plan for improving security provisions ot 
the present law. He said the industry ad- 
program for eliminating manda- 
tory coutrols over rubber, which program 
would protect present security minimums 
laid down by Congress and the Armed 
Services. 

The industry asked for 
lation, suggesting June 30, 
minal date. Its program for 
the present law, Mr. Sears 
further : 

A. Assure production and consumption 
of synthetic rubber in amounts equal to 
that now provided by the law. 

B. Assure retention of syn 
ber capacity equal to that now 
by the law. 

C. Provide for a more adequate and 
manageable security stockpile by adding to 
strategic reserves of natural rubber cer- 
tain “Pipeline” stocks of synthetic rubber 
for use during the period required to re- 
activate stand-by plants after the onset 
ot an emergency. 

D. Open the 
productive private research by permitting 
synthetic rubber plant operators to make 
test runs in copolymer plants without first 
disclosing the facts of their discoveries to 
the government. 

E. Make available in the interest of 
meeting all civilian and military require- 
ments sufficient synthetic rubber to supply 
all voluntary needs. 

F. Set up transitional procedures under 
which the nation and the industry could 
better test the capacity of synthetic rubber 
to stand on its own feet in world markets 
without impairing security. 

Mr. Sears revealed that in December ot 
1949 the rubber manutz ucturing es- 
tablished a committee known as the “Na- 
tional Security Policy Committee” to 
consider the problems of synthetic rub- 
ber—particularly those having to do with 
the disposal of synthetic rubber orn 
the time at which such disposal should 
be accomplished and the question of how 
long and to what degree mandatory use 
of synthetic rubber should be continued. 

The committee is composed of principal 
executives of the following 19 independent 
and diversified manufacturing companies: 
American Hard Rubber Co., Armstrong 
Rubber Co., Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Dayton Rubber Co., Dryden Rub- 
ber Division of Sheller Mfg. Corp., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Gates Rubber 
Co., General Tire & Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Goodyear Footwear Corp., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Hewitt- 
Robins, Ine., Landers Corp., Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Seamless Rubber Co., Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Simplex Wire & Cable Co., and Uni- 
ted States Rubber Co. 

The industry committee wishes 
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mend the Interagency Committee on its 
rubber report for the comprehensive man- 
ier with which the subject was covered, 
it was said. In this report is much with 
which industry agrees and also there are 
parts with which it disagrees. 

The industry committee recognized at 
the outset that there would be unanimity of 
pinion on all of the many issues involved 
among 19 independent competitive organ- 
izations. Agreement was reached, however, 
upon the following subjects: (1) national 
security in rubber; (2) ownership and 
operation of synthetic rubber plants; (3) 
research and development; (4) commercial 
policy; (5) elimination of government con- 
sumption regulations; (6) recommended 
duration of new legislation. 

There exists disagreement as to the 
method to be used in assuring the produc- 
tion and the consumption of an annual sec- 
urity minimum of general-purpose synthe- 
tic rubber as well as to when the produc- 
ing facilities should be transferred from 
government to private operation. 

Three methods have been suggested of 
reaching a commonly supported objective, 
the RMA _ spokesman said. These three 
methods may be summarized as follows: 

Metuop A. This plan provides for nego- 
tiating leases with appropriate nationa! se- 
curity provisions and incorporating therein 
an agreement to produce, sell, and use se- 
curity minimums of GR-S, keeping in pro- 
duction all present operating units so as 
to protect the operating teams and know- 
how. Leases are to be negotiated as soon 
as possible and not later than October 1, 
1950. The security minimum tonnage is to 
be 200,000 long tons incorporated in the 
lease agreements with whatever additional 
voluntary use may be available. 

All leases become effective on the same 
date. Each plant so leased is assigned an 
individual security minimum tonnage which 
it guarantees to produce and consume or 
sell. No maximum limit is placed upon 
output. 

Government guarantees adequate supply 
of butadiene if such facilities are not con 
currently leased or sold to private indus- 
try. 

Munitions Board is to establish GR-S 
stockpile of 200,000 long tons of GR-S 

Government is to be authorized to sell 
GR-S to any bona fide consumer of GR-S 
trom stockpile on a rotation basis. 

The law is to provide that at least 5% 
GR-S must be consumed in certain tires 
and camelback to prevent adverse adver- 
tising. 

Metuop B. This plan provides for two- 
year legislation specifying a time schedule 
for the transition of ownership and opera- 
tion of synthetic rubber-producing tacilities 
from government to private industry. 

The first year of legislation is to be a 
disposal period during which lease or pur- 
chase of synthetic rubber facilities is to be 
negotiated, with actual transfers to be- 
come effective July 1, 1951. During this 
period the government continues as sole 
producer and supplier of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber. 

The second year is to be a period for 
evaluation of the ability of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber to hold its ground in com- 
petition with natural rubber. During this 
period the government will continue as 
sole supplier of mandatory-use general- 
purpose synthetic rubber, and private in- 
dustry will be sole supplier of voluntary- 
use general-purpose synthetic rubber. Man- 
datory rubber is to be purchased by 
the government at cost on a pro-rata basis 
from private operators and sold to all 
mandatory users by the government at a 
government established price. 
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Mandatory controls are to provide, for 
the two-year period, a combined mandatory 
and voluntary consumption level of 200,- 
000 long tons annually, with provision for 
progressive reduction of mandatory ton- 
nage to test the ability of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber to compete with natural 
rubber in a free market. 

Metuop C. This plan provides for re- 
tention of authority for an R-1 order with 
a specific provision of law requiring the 
specified use of GR-S in tires and repair 
materials to be reduced by one-third of the 
present R-1 order every six months be- 
ginning July 1, 1950, provided total con- 
sumption of GR-S during the preceding 
six-months was greater than 100,000 long 
tons. 

If total use of GR-S falls below 100,000 
long tons in any six-month pericd, it 1s 
required to increase specified use for the 
ensuing six months reasonably to assure 
total consumption of 100,000 Jong tons. 

During the two-year period specified use 
must not be lower than a token amount not 
exceeding 5% GR-S in certain tires and 
camelback. 

A GR°-S stockpile of not less than 175.,- 
000, or more than 250,000 long tons should 
be accumulated. 

Operators of government copolymer 
plants, under certain limitations, should 
permitted, without prior approval, to 
manufacture general-purpose type of poly- 
mers which they develop through private 
research. 

On or betore January 15, 
rubber industry is to report to the 
ment on recommendations for sale 
ot the plants. 


1952, 


or lease 


Testimony of Industry Executives 
The rubber industry was divided on the 
disposal issue, with U. S. Rubber, Fire- 
stone, and General Tire supporting Method 
above (all plants to be leased simultan- 
eously after a year of negotiation) ; Good- 
rich favoring Method B (either sale or 
lease); and Goodyear Tire, Seiberling, 
and Copolymer favoring Method C 
tinued government ownership and 
tion). Goodrich later changed its 
to come out for leasing only. 

Phillips Petrolum Co. asked for the op- 
portunity to buy the Borger, Tex., buta- 
diene plant. which it operates 9 on 
government contract, and the copolymer 
plant, now operated by U. S. Rubber. Phil- 
~ received last-minute support from Mr. 
Glenn, who asked that Phillip 
chance to buy these plants and. 
make a go of operating them at 
be permitted to contribute output on 
same basis as other government owned 
GR-S plants to satisfy the 200,000 tons 
security minimum. 

George M. Tisdale, U. Se 
president, declared his company is ready 
to lease a plant July 1 provided the terms 
are “fair and reasonable” and the com 
pany is assured an adequate supply ot 
butadiene. He recommended a_ lez ] 
two or three vears’ duration with 
privileges. 

He said 
arrangement 
share of the 
tablished by Congress to 
ional security without the 
mandatory specification control. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr... chairman of 
the Firestone company, favored continua- 
tion for three years of the Rubber Act of 
1948 as a basic program for a period of 
national emergency, but amended in such 
a way as to permit competitive operations 
in a peacetime period, on a basis which 
will assure a minimum production and use 
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of an amount equivalent to that provided in 
the Act of 200,000 long tons annually. To 
accomplish this aim he favored leasing by 
the government to competitive industry 
synthetic rubber plants capable of produc- 
ing the security minimum tonnage of 200,- 
000 long tons of GR-S and including in 
these leases appropriate national security 
provisions such as the reversion, in case 
of war, to the basic program embodied in 
Public Law No. 469. All these leases 
should become effective on the same date, 
and each plant so leased should be assigned 
and undertake its individual proportionate 
security minimum tonnage which the lessee 
guarantees to produce and either consume 
or sell. No maximum limit should be 
placed on the output of these plants. The 
government should guarantee an adequate 
supply of butadiene if facilities for manu- 
facturing it are not concurrently leased to 
industry. 

Charles F. 
dent of General 


Burke, assistant to the presi- 
Tire, stated that his com- 
pany approved the RMA Method A plan 
since this plan did more than merely ex 
tend Public Law No. 469 for two or three 
years. It takes that same period of time to 
find out something about the com mercial 
value of synthetic rubber plants, he said. 
Method A brings 93.2% otf tire pro- 
ducing capacity voluntarily into the syn- 
thetic rubber industry on a basis which 
will develop with a private profit incen 
tive, something new 1 synthetic rubber. 
There is every reason to believe that 
when our : 


rubber — industry 
chemists and have 
the incentive of private profit in a com- 
petitive market. they will come up with 
new compounds, new processes, new syn- 
thetic rubbers which \ t only benefit 
private industry ‘rati under the profit 
incentive system, but will add thing 
new in the field of national From 
the standpoint of national security nothing 
is lost in Method A, but there 1s every rea 
son to think that more new 
developments will come f private 
i system I motive 
mere extension of the present 
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Ward Keener, Gocdrich vice president, 
hose company favored RM. \ Method B, 
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The rubber products manufacturing 11 
dustry in the United States is a big indus 
try. Several companies have grown big in 
it by serving the American public and the 
world efficiently wide range of rub 
ber products at 
Keener averred. 
He then went on to point how, dur 
ing the late war, Goodrich an her large 
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and enthusiasm on synthetic in de 
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companies have forfeited their opportuni- 
ties to be free bidders for the government 
owned facilities, that are in existence only 
because of private industry's prewar re- 
search. 

Congress is now being asked to imple- 
ment a new philosophy, Keener added. 
That philosophy seems to be that compan- 
ies which have demonstrated their compe- 
tence by actually serving the government 
and the taxpayer during a time of great 
emergency are to be afterward banned 
from free and equal participation in the 
field which they themselves developed. 

Such a stand must be analyzed most 
In these troubled times all com- 
panies recognize that the American people 


= ay 
caremuiy. 


can call upon them in a time of emer- 
gency tor all the know-how that these 
companies have acquired with their own 


nkly, it has not so far been 

t when an emergency is 
over, these same companies could not re- 
turn to their knitting « except under govern- 
ment-i handicaps ; or only by giving 
up com advantages for which their 
stockholders originally spent money and 
for wl their technical men worked un- 
ceasingly at the research jobs. 

Certainly no one wants to put a price on 
patriotism, but is this the time a time 
of great crisis for the American people - 
to adopt a governmental policy of punish- 
for patriotism, Keener asked. 

R. C. Jopling, vice president, Phillips 
Petroleum, declared that his company did 
not subscribe to the theory that the govern- 
ment should continue its program of oper- 
ating the rubber plants, or that the govern- 
ment can run them better or provide any 
better national security than private indus- 
try. It was private industry that furnished 
the know-how to build and operate these 
Private industry 


capital. Bu 


understood tha 


















plants in the first place 
is operating them now and is perfectly cap- 
able of continuing their operation. All that 
the government has contributed in this pro- 
gram has been the money to build the 
plants and a lot of complicated controls and 

regulations. We believe the continued oper- 
ation otf the plants by the government will 
weaken rather than strengthen our nation- 
al kta We believe that the disposal of 
these plants to private industry will afford 
much greater protection for our national 
security, Mr. Jopling stated. 

A security minimum consumption of GR- 
S of 300,000 long tons a year and a mini- 
mum increase in the natural rubber stock- 
pile ot 100,000 long tons a year for the 
next seven years were among the rec- 
ommendations of this spokesman 

It was also indicated that Phillips was 
interested in buying the copolymer plant at 
Borger. Tex., adjacent to the butadiene 
plant it operates. Phillips objected to the 
provisions in the President's recommenda- 
tions that would not permit the company 
to bid for any copolymer plant because 
of the possibility of “vertical integration.’ 

E. V. Murphree, president, Standard Oil 
Development Co., eid that technical ad- 
vances of a broad scope in synthetic rub- 
ber are most likely to be realized if the 
synthetic rubber industry is in private 
hands. One of the greatest stimulants to 
research is competition not only with other 
companies, but in the case of synthetic rub- 
ber, with natural rubber itself. The syn- 
thetic rubber plants should be in the hands 
of companies willing to support the re- 
search needed to spread the use of synthe- 
tic rubber through improving its quality 
and lowering its cost of manufacture, he 
added. 

The technical effort necessary and the 
problems encountered in the development 
of Butyl rubber were reviewed. 

A large amount of research and devel- 
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opment was involved in bringing Buty! 

rubber where it is today, Murphree said. 

The expenditures for this research and 

development amount to about eleven mil- 

lion dollars, and this expense was entirely 

borne by the companies affiliated with the 

Standard Oil Co. of N. 

From the standpoint of future progress 
of the synthetic rubber industry which is 
of very real importance to our national 
security, Murphree feels that private en- 
terprise is best adapted to take the risks 
and solve the problems involved. He there- 
fore strongly endorses the President’s rec- 
ommendation that the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry be put in the hands of private com- 
panies. 

Harold E. Poel, of H. A. Astlett & Co., 
in his testimony said that since he was 
not a potential buyer of a synthetic rub- 
ber plant, he had to restrict his remarks 
on disposal to principle rather than practi- 
cal solution of this problem. In principle, 
he said he felt strongly that in the long 
run private ownership will more rapidly 
and more permanently establish a vigorous 
rubber industry. 

With regard to minimum synthetic rub- 
ber consumption requirements, the  ton- 
nage figure selected must be agreed upon 
regardless of whether the government con- 
tinues to manufacture synthetic rubber or 
the industry becomes privately owned. The 
igure must be fixed and not subject to 
change by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, and it must also be a figure be- 
low which synthetic. production and con- 
sumption may not fall, Poel stated. The 
gure recommended was not less than 150,- 
000 long tons and no more than 200,000 
tons. 

Legislation of not more than three years’ 
duration was recommended by this wit- 
ness. 

Testimony was also given by R. S. 
Wilson, Goodyear vice president; A. L. 
Freedlander, president oe Dayton Rubber 
and of weap dg se Corp.; H. Nesbit, rep- 
resenting the Rubber Anon Associa- 
tion; and A. L. Grant, of Charles T. Wil- 
son Co, 

The House subcommittee hearings, which 
were to have been completed Saturday, 
February 25, were extended through Mon- 
day, February 27, by Chairman Vinson, 
who asked representatives of the Goodyear 
company, the RMA, and the Rubber Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, to re- 
turn on that day for further testimony. 

At the concluding day of the Vinson sub- 
committee hearings, Glenn was asked to 
analyze the industry methods A, B, and C 
proposals for new legislation with spe- 
cial reference to the probable future 
amounts of voluntary GR-S consumption 
by industry. 

The committee’s professional staff as- 
sistant stressed at several points in the 
previous te stimony the importance to the 
committee’s decisions on controls as well 
as plant disposal of the so-called “hard 
core” of voluntary consumption of GR-S. 

Glenn stuck to his estimate that it would 
be about 55,000 long tons in 1950. Indus- 
try opinion was _ it would be nearly 
double that figure. GR-S consumption in 
February, both mandatory and voluntary, 
is unofficially estimated at 27,000 tons, 
about 6,000 tons higher than in Decem- 
ber. 

Glenn told the subcommittee that his 
private opinion was that each of the three 
schemes presented by industry leading to- 
ward more private participation in produc- 
tion and use of synthetic rubber would 
work against the security interest of the 
nation. His arguments hinged on the con- 
tention that only mandatory specifications 


have kept the use of synthetic rubber as 
high as it is today. 

In a long preliminary statement the gov- 
ernment witness spent much time develop- 
ing the theme that consumption of synthe- 
tic rubber of the general-purpose type 
above the mandatory requirements was of 
a “quasi-voluntary” nature. 

“During the short-term while general- 
purpose synthetic rubber has been avail- 
able in qualities and quantities that would 
increase its acceptance, we have not, how- 
ever, seen conditions that represent a real 
test of its ability to withstand the economic 
pressure of natural rubber in ample sup- 
ply at a lower price,” he said. “Until this 
condition prevails, no satisfactory figure 
— a national security standpoint can 
be developed as to how high consumption 
would be under such circumstances. We 
cannot, in truth, call the present consump- 
tion in the area outside specification con- 
trols more than quasi-voluntary consump- 
tion. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
whenever adequate products can be made 
cheaper of varying grades of natural rub- 
ber, competitive factors will force com- 
pound changes at the expense of higher- 
cost synthetic. This is what has been hap- 
pening ever since specification controls 
over non-transportation products were re- 
moved in September, 1947. For example, 
the percentage GR-S to total of natural 
plus GR-S consumed in this segment of 
the rubber industry fell from 29.3% to 
26.3% between the first and last quarter 
of 1949. This percentage was 34.9 during 
the first quarter of 1948. The trend here 
in 1949 is particularly significant when 
viewed in the light of the simultaneous 
fall in world stocks of natural rubber of 
over 50,000 long tons. One cannot help 
but question whether the trend would not 
have been accelerated if there had been no 
question about the supply-demand rela- 
tionship. Certainly there is nothing so sure 
about this quasi-voluntary consumption that 
we would be justified in placing national 
security dependence on it,’ Glenn con- 
cluded. 

Lack of sensitivity to sound national se- 
curity considerations is also hard to find 
in trade associations, according to Glenn, 
who said that RMA news release No. 571, 
January 1, 1950, which called attention to 
the higher percentage use of synthetic rub- 
ber in 1949 as compared with 1948, was 
technically correct, but inferred a greater 
swing to synthetic rubber than actually 
took place. 

In conclusion, Glenn said that specifica- 
tion control authority would seem to pre- 
vide the most satisfactory way of sus- 
taining the objectives of a strong national 
rubber policy of the United States. Au- 
thority for its use, when needed, should 
provide an adequate framework for rea- 
sonable exercise of economic freedom by 
the rubber industry, while at the same time 
guarding the national security of the 
country. 

In summary, it appears that considera- 
tions primary to national security and to 
small companies would require continued 
specification control authority over GR-S 
whether or not the general-purpose synthe- 
tic rubber plants are owned by the govern- 
ment, he added. 


Comment from Washington 


Our on-the-spot correspondent at the 
Washington hearings on rubber legislation 
reported that the President’s recommenda- 
tions for a 10-year law providing flexible 
control authority and immediate negotia- 
tion for selling or leasing all types of rub- 
ber plants was more or less lost in the 
shuffle during the testimony. Neither the 
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House Armed Services subcommittee nor 
prospective purchasers could see any rea- 
son to suppose a willingness to buy sub- 
ject to tight security restrictions which the 
President asked be required with plant 
sales. Even the Administration’s chief wit- 
ness, Earl Glenn, had to concede it was un- 
likely private interests would buy subject 
to such restrictions. 

Glenn said all the Administration asked 
was a chance to assess any possible buy- 
ing interest. Nothing would be lost, he 
said, if the authority to sell the plants was 
not used. 

There was general agreement that GR-I, 
or Butyl rubber, is in a far stronger posi- 
tion vis-a-vis natural rubber than GR-S. 
The committee seemed willing, and some 
members anxious to free Butyl and to per- 
mit the sale or lease of either one or both 
3utyl plants to private concerns. 

The rubber industry, with some surpris- 
ing support from rubber traders, asked that 
the new law provide a one-year stockpile 
of synthetic rubber, 200,000 long tons of 
GR-S. The industry said that this would 
ease the pressure on natural rubber dur- 
ing the first year of another war and carry 
us through until synthetic capacity was 
operating at a peak rate. 

The Administration, however, opposed 
this GR-S stockpile plan, maintaining that 
the stockpiled GR-S would find no war 
goods’ use during the first war year. The 
going production of 200,000 long tons, as- 
sured by controls or industry guarantees 
to produce this security minimum, would 
provide sufficient GR-S for the tanks, 
planes, and trucks which could be prod- 
uced during a peace-to-war conversion pe- 
riod, it was said. Glenn also objected to 
spending money on a GR-S. stockpile 
which, he said, would have to come from 
funds allotted for the natural rubber stock- 
pile, which is far from completed. 

Whatever legislation receives the back- 
ing of the House Armed Services sub- 
committee is expected to get strong sup- 
port by the full House and possibly in the 
Senate. Mr. Vinson’s judgment on national 
security matters is well respected. The 
views of Representative Paul Shafer on 
rubber are well heeded by his colleagues. 
His views are recognized as an attempt 
to compromise two general considerations 
important in any national rubber policy — 
the need of a strong synthetic rubber indus- 
try, and the need, equally important, not to 
close the American market to Far Eastern 
natural rubber production, the key to that 
area’s economic prosperity and_ political 
stability. 

Representative Fred Crawford, another 
member of the subcommittee and author 
of the precursor to the Rubber Act of 1948, 
also respected by his colleagues for his 
views on rubber, has expressed keen con- 
cern with the course of events in the natur- 
al rubber producing areas. He is inclined 
to stick with the present law for a few 
more years—perhaps five—and expressed 
some sympathy for giving the Adminis- 
tration the broad discretionary control au- 
thority it asked for in the Steelman Re- 
port. 

He said he would be “afraid” of a con- 
trol method, such as Mr. Shafer’s new 
proposal or the RMA Method C favored 
by Goodyear, which would permit even 
the temporary cessation of active govern- 
ment “specification” controls. 

Mr. Crawford said he has faith that the 
control regulation authority asked by the 
President would be used wisely, in keep- 
ing with the security needs of the moment 
as mentioned in the Steelman Report. In 
the two years of Public Law No. 469, he 
pointed out, he has not heard a single com- 
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plaint about how Mr. Glenn’s office had 
been administering the R-1 “specification” 
controls. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson has indicated a 
definite intention to have public hearings 
before his three-man Senate Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee on the new rubber law. 
The time is uncertain, but likely to be 
either March or early April. Mr. John- 
son's present views are still a mystery since 
he has maintained a studied silence on 
rubber policy. Two years ago, however, 
when Congress and industry thinking was 
more widely separated than it is today, 
Johnson made a big fight for strong gov- 
ernment control. 

The concluding testimony before the 
House subcommittee by Earl Glenn drew 
many complaints from the RMA, particu- 
larly his characterization of the industry 
proposals for limiting controls as “radical” 
and evidence of “weak” security thinking. 

“We certainly resent the implications 
that we haven't given consideration to the 
country’s security,” said RMA’s Vice 
President Sears. 

He insisted that even the least drastic 
of industry’s plans would make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the value of synthetic 
rubber by putting it to the test, while main- 
taining minimum controls, of competing 
with natural rubber on its own merits. 

“Tf we don’t make some effort to solve 
the long-term problems now,” Sears added, 
“in three years we are going to be just 
where we are today, and we won't have 
learned anything more.” 

Glenn, finally abandoning his support of 
the President’s recommendations of Janu- 
ary, flatly endorsed a three-year extension 
of the Rubber Act of 1948, which author- 
izes the use of controls to require industry 
to consume about 200,000 tons of GR-S a 
year. 


FTC Tire Discount Hearings 


Following four days of oral testimony on 
its proposed rule limiting quantity dis- 
counts on manufacturers’ sales of replace- 
ment tires and tubes to a 20,000-pound car- 
load, the Federal Trade Commission ad- 
journed hearings in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 17 to decide whether it had heard 
all it wanted or to permit contesting parties 
to rebut the testimony in the record and 
the Commission’s own data supporting the 
proposed rule. 

The request for an opportunity to make 
rebuttal and to cross-examine Commission 
officials and representatives of the inde- 
pendent tire dealers was pressed hard by 
attorneys of the Big Four rubber com- 
panies and Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Commission chairman, Lowell T. Mason, 
who with his three fellow commissioners 
sat through the entire hearing, refused time 
and again to be forced to an early decision 
on whether to permit rebuttal argument. 
He was pressed again tor a decision as 
he adjourned the hearing, but again re- 
fused to be rushed. 

He was advised by his staff that only 
Matthias Correa, representing Goodyear 
and Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., had fol- 
lowed the Commission’s instructions for 
filing a request to be heard in rebuttal. 
Mason, however, said the Commission will 
hear all if it hears anyone. 

Attorneys representing the major tire 
manufacturers were particularly anxious to 
rebut, and put to cross-examination under 
oath, statements made by Carl McFarland, 
counsel to the National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers, who followed them 
to the witness stand. 

By winding up the hearing, McFarland 
had and used the opportunity to address 
much of his argument to the oral state- 


ments presented the previous 10 hours 
by tire company attorneys and by George 
V. Brown, associate counsel of Montgom- 
ery Ward. 

3rown, with only half the time allotted 
to McFarland, confined the major part of 
his remarks to the written brief filed by 
the NAITD and to that part of McFar- 
land’s oral statement recorded earlier in 
the hearing. 

Chairman Mason opened the hearing, 
the first of its kind,on February 7 and de- 
scribed the procedure in these words: 

“Insofar as this agency is concerned, we 
are taking part in a pioneer movement — 
an entirely new procedure delving into 
new aspects and new proposals for the 
solution of old problems. We must all be 
patient with one another because, unlike 
most other procedures before the Com- 
mission, we are here creating precedents 
rather than following them.” 

Tire company attorneys tock a unani- 
mous position on several points in flatly op- 
posing the imposition of any quantity limit 
rule. They argued that: 

(1) Their industry is a competitive one 
Their sales practices are competitive. They 
do not discriminate among buyers be- 
cause oi size. All are entitled to the same 
quantity discounts and can buy f.o.b. at the 
factory door. 

(2) The small tire dealers have not 
been hurt by any of the industry’s selling 
practices. In fact, they have been and still 
do prosper. Their numbers have not di- 
minished. Over the past decade they have 
retained substantially the same portion of 
the replacement tire and tube market - 
about 50%. 

(3) The NAITD, in its brief, and the 
Commission, in its study supporting its 
proposed rule, have generally misunder- 
stood the complex system of discounts 
granted to tire outlets. Their statistical 
data, supporting the contention that small 
dealers are losing ground, is misleading, 
based on erroneous assumptions. 

(4) Apart from these considerations, a 
tire discount limit, based either on a single 
shipment or on the annual dollar volume 
of a tire outlet, would not promote com- 
petition, protect it, or correct any of the 
conditions complained of by the dealers 
Instead, it would force the mass distribu- 
ter to escape its coverage by taking the 
entire output of a tire factory or by build- 
ing its own factory. The trend toward es- 
tablishing retail chains owned and operated 
by manutacturers would be encouraged for 
the same reason. It would result in higher 
prices to the consumer and might retard 
tire research. 

(5) The Commission cannot legally im- 
pose a quantity limit. To do this, it must 
tind that quantity discounts in the particu- 
lar industry are promotive of monopoly 
and are granted in an unjustly discrimina- 
tory manner. Moreover it must establish 
that only a few customers are favored 
with the discounts and that they are 
granted by a limited number — again 
“few” sellers. The time companies con- 
tended that the Commission can make none 
of these findings of fact, all required by the 
law authorizing the establishment of a 
quantity limit. 

McFarland said that tire makers do 
grant quantity discounts and that these are 
available to only about 50 of 50,000 out- 
lets. No dealer, he said, can get a dis- 
count for annual purchases exceeding $250,- 
000. The Commission’s figures, he said, 
that distributers whose volume _ ranges 
from $600,000 to $5,000,000 get preferential 
discounts 9.2% better than that available 
to the largest dealer and that those with 
an annual volume exceeding $5,000,000 
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preterence. The discounts 


enjoy a 14.7% 
are greater for replacement truck tires. 
McFarland said the Commission “must 


do its duty” and impose a quantity discount 
limit rule. He said, however, that the sug- 
gested carload limit would force the small- 
er dealers to buy from wholesalers and 
prevent them from buying directly from 
manufacturers in order to maintain their 
ability to compete with other outlets. 

The Commission should set its limit on 
the basis of annual volume, he declared, 
suggesting a $250,000 limit would serve 
the dealers better than a $600,000) limit, 
but presented the latter as NAITD’s pro- 
posal since the Commission's published eco- 
nomic study, supporting its proposal for a 
quantity limit, classifies tire outlets bv vol- 
ume of $50,000 to $600,000, with no imme- 
diate breakdown. 

The Seiberling company, in its’ briet 
{1 with the Commission, made the fol- 
ing statements under the heading of 
“Conclusions.” 

‘Seiberling Rubber Co., a small manu 
facturer distributing tires at retail wholly 
through independent tire dealers, object to 
he proposed order because: 

(1) The new and untried procedure ot 
juantity limit discount fixing will not 
check any trend to monopoly, if it exists, 
as effectively as the judicial procedures 
available under the anti-trust laws. 

(2) The adoption of such a rule will be 
first step in government control over 
agement of enterprises and will in- 
vite other controls leading finally to gov- 
ernment managed business 

(3) The number of available buyers 
for carloads or more is many—not few 

(4) The proposed rule will itself tend t 
promote monopoly because 

(a) Manufacturers will 
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increasingly 


become retailers of the articles they 
make. 

(b) Mass distributers at retail will 
increasingly become manufacturers of 
the articles they sell. 

(c) Concentrated economic power will 


become more concentrated. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. urges that the 
proposed rule not be adopted.’ 


Tire Excise Tax Hearings 





The rubber goods manufa ng in 
try and tire dealers went on record on 
February 17 in favor of legislation rolling 
back federal excise tax rates on tires and 
tubes to the 1941 levels of 4¢ a pound on 
tubes and 2!2¢ a pound on tires. 

They told the House Ways and Me: 
Committee that the present 9% and 5% 
poundage rates are “burdensome and un- 
just,” quite out of line with excises im 
posed on most other manufacturing indus- 
tries. The government's vield from this 
source was $150,000,000 in 1949, more 
than collected from all other brancl ot 
the automotive industry combined. 

H. R. 6898, introduced by Rep. Walter 
B. Huber, of Ohio, they said, would re- 
duce the total collected in tire and tube 
excises to $75,000,000. Both the RMA and 
the NAITD urged adoption of this bill 

Charles W. Halligan, chairman of 
RMA’s tax committee, testified that: 

“We support this measure because we 
believe it represents long overdue relief for 
two products which have borne an unjustly 
high tax for 18 vears. Unlike other excises 
imposed in 1932 and subsequently, tires 
and tubes are taxed on a weight basis. The 
weight formula is entirely acceptable to 
the industry if we must have the tax. Our 
complaint is that the tax computed at the 
present rate works out on an ad valorem 
basis to be inordinately higher than the 
tax on any comparable product. At the 
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prevailing rate, the tax on automotive 
tires range as high as 19%.” 

Halligan, and other witnesses, also sup- 
ported H. R. 6723, introduced by Rep 
Sidney Camp, of Georgia, which would 
remove lawn mower tires and toy and 
baby carriage tires from federal excise tax 
coverage. 

NAITD’s testimony on behalf of the 
Huber bill was presented by its general 
manager, Wm. W. Marsh. Copies of the 
bill were mailed by Mr. Huber to the 
NAITD’s membership. The bill also pro- 
vides for refund of taxes paid by dealers 
on floor stocks bought when the 1941 rates 
were still in effect. 


Industry Trends 


Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger- 
car tires for 1949 totaled 65,066,321 units, 
as compared with shipments of 63,540,160 
in 1948, according to the RMA report of 
February 10. The increase in shipments 
was caused by the substantially higher 
quantities of tires required by the auto- 
motive industry for new passenger cars, 
as tires for replacement purposes and ex- 
ports were lower than in the previous 
vear. 

Unit production of passenger tires Was 
down slightly in 1949 to 65,142,607, con- 
trasted with 66,738,436 in 1948. Inventories 
at the vear-end showed a slight increase 
to 8,912,822 from 8,772,822 at the end of 
1948. 

Shipments of truck and bus tires last 
vear were substantially lower than in 1948. 
The respective figures are 11,463,406 and 
14,241,102. The lesser demand for truck 
and bus tires resulted in production ot 
11,228,907 units, against 14,575,981 in the 
previous vear. Year-end inventories were 
lightly lower at 1,737,682 against 1,925,- 
03 at the end of 1948. 

December shipments of passenger-car 
tires were off 2.2% to 4,274,442 units from 
4,371,069 units in November; while pro- 
duction was up about 2% to 5,260,128 from 
5,135,411 in the previous month. 
Shipments of truck and bus tires during 
Decem ber rose 7.1% to 959,558 units, as 
compared with 896.345 units for the month 
hetore. Production was also higher, rising 
12.2% to 1,014,946 from 904,388 in No- 
vember. 

The Department of Commerce reported 
on February 14 that United States exports 
of rubber and rubber products for the year 
1949 were valued at $114,429,488, a de- 
cline of 13.6% from the $132,423,517 of 
1948, according to an analysis of Bureau 
of Census statistics by the Office of Do 
mestic Commerce. The 1949 total was 
$100,000,000 below the record 1947 figure 
ot $214,515,747 and was the lowest figure 
since 1942, when rubber and rubber goods 
valued at $64,463,982 were exported. The 
1949 figure was, however, still almost four 
times the 1935-1939 average of $28.841,232. 

In December, 1949, exports were valued 
at $8,732,408, the highest figure since the 
$10,102,419 reported for June. Value of 
exports in November, 1949, was $7,109,904, 
and in December, 1948, $13,319,194. 

Throughout 1949, exports of mechanical 
rubber goods (belting, hose, and packing ) 
and footwear, soles and heels lagged far 
behind the previous year, and the 1949 
totals represented declines of 40.8% and 
38.9%, respectively, from the 1948 figures. 
Other categories of rubber exports showed 
smaller decreases, ranging from 21.6% for 
passenger-car tires to 2.2% for gloves, 
drug sundries, etc. The “all other” cate- 
gory showed a small increase of 1%, and 
exports of synthetic rubber increased nota- 
bly by 42.8%. 

The decline in exports of mechanical 
rubber goods was chiefly traceable to beits 





and belting, shipments of which dropped 
from $14,568,321 in 1948 to $6,708,028 in 
1949. Shipments of rubber -soled canvas 
shoes, and rubber boots and shoes, fell off 
sharply in 1949; but exports of soles and 

heels held up fairly well. Exports of each 
of the synthetic rubbers showed value in- 
creases in 1949 over 1948 figures. Most 
important were increases in nitrile type 
from $805,696 to $1,642,797, and in neo 
prene, from $2,149,806 to $2,589,373. 

Exports of transportation goods (tires, 
tubes, camelback, and tire repair mate- 
rials) constituted 62.1% of all rubber ex- 
ports in 1949, as against 59.8% in 1948. 

Commerce Department figures for 1949 
consumption of new rubber, both synthetic 
and natural, in the United States, were 
reported at 990,637 long tons, the fourth 
highest in history. 

For the calendar year 1949 the ratio of 
consumption of government G iR-S to total 
natural plus this GR-S_ was 34.2%, a de- 
crease of only 0.6% from the previous 
year. By December, however, this ratio 
was down to 29.2%, reflecting the revision 
of Allocation Order R-1 in September 
which had reduced the required percent- 
ages of government GR-S in tires. This 
ratio had averaged 35.5% for the period 
January through September, then dropped 
successively to postwar lows, as follows : 
October, 31.7%: November, 29.6%; and 
December 29.2%. Quantitatively, consump- 
tion was estimated at 299,102 long tons, a 
decline of 10.5% from the 1948 figure of 
334,233 long tons. 

Consumption in 1949, by types of rubber, 
as compared with the previous year, was 
as follows: natural rubber, 576,584 long 
tons, a decline of 8.1%; GR-S, including 
imports and high styrene content rubber, 
320,878 long tons, off 7.1%; Butyl, includ- 
ing imports, 52.661 long tons, down 10.5%; 
neoprene, 31.798 long tons, off only 1%; 
nitrile type rubbers, 8,716 long tons, up 
51%. Use of neoprene and nitrile type 
rubbers has been entirely voluntary since 
February 1, 1946. 

There was an increase of 10,061 long 
tons, or 35%, in the use of natural rubber 
latex in 1949 as compared with 1948, due 
to the growing demand for foam latex 
products. Total use (63,800 long tons) of 
all latices (natural, GR-S, and neoprene), 
however, was estimated to represent an 
increase of only about 8,600 long tons. 

In addition to the new rubber con- 
sumed, rubber goods manufacturers used 
222,716 long tons of reclaimed rubber in 
1949, down 38,397 long tons, or 14%, from 
1948 consumption. In terms of percentage 
of new rubber consumption, use of reclaim 
was 22.5% in 1949, as compared with 24.4% 
in 1948, a decrease of 1.9%. The percent- 
age use of reclaim actually increased in 
trans portation items: while it declined 
sharply in the non-transportation field. 

One basic factor in sustaining synthetic 
rubber consumption in 1949 was a marked 
change in the types of tires produced. Unit 
production of Passenger-cCar, motorcycle, 
farm tractor and implement tires declined 
from 4948 by an average of only 2.6%, but 
production of truck and bus tires fell 
22.8% during 1949. GR-S consumption in 
the first group of tires is about six times 
greater than in truck and bus tires. A sec- 
ond factor was that output of camelback, 
which is about one half GR-S, was up 
27% for the year. 

Production of all types of synthetic rub- 
ber in 1949 totaled 393,690 long tons, 
against 488.343 long tons in 1948, a de- 
cline of 19.4%. Production of government 


GR-S, which totaled 288,882 long tons, 
was off 26% from that of the previous 
year. 
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mated consumption of new rubber during 
January at 94,383 long tons from 84,124 
tous in December, a sharp increase of 
12.2%. 

Use of natural rubber in January was 
at the highest level since 1941, reaching 
60,241 long tons, an increase ot 14.4% 
over December, 1949, when consumption of 
natural rubber amounted to 52,681 tons. 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers in- 
creased 8.6% to 34,142 long tons from 31,- 
443 tons the month before. Synthetic rubber 
consumption in January by types was: 
GR-S, 25,507 tons; neoprene, 3,216 tons; 
Butyl, 4,574 tons; and nitrile types, 845 
tons. 


Jago Visiting the U. S. 


Edward Jago, deputy chairman of the 
British Rubber Development Board, ar- 
rived in the United States during the 
week of February 13 to meet with directors 
ot the Natural Rubber Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At a meeting with government officials 
interested in rubber in Washington on 
February 15, Mr. Jago said he was par- 
ticularly impressed by results of a national 
survey conducted in the United States by 
the Natural Rubber Bureau which re- 
vealed that the average American still 
believes that South America is the chief 
source of natural rubber. Malayan se apad 
alone, he said, accounts for nearly half 
world production of natural rubber, vie 
Southeast Asia produces more than 90% 
of the natural rubber in the world. 

“We are interested in the continued ex- 
pansion of the world market for rubber,’ 
Mr. Jago stated, “and are confident that 
the excellent qualities of the natural prod- 
uct, plus the development of new uses such 
as rubber roads and latex foam cushioning 
will insure an increased use of natural rub- 
ber in years to come. Rubber is the key to 
the economy of Southeast Asia, supporting 
over 400,000 independent farmers in Mala- 
ya alone, in addition to the hundreds of 
thousands who are employed on larger 
rubber plantations financed by European 
and American capital,” he added. 


Labor News 


It was announced on January 31 that 
Goodyear and the United Rubber Work- 
ers, CIO, had agreed to an insurance and 
pension plan, effective April 1, that will 
give 65-year old workers of 25 years’ serv- 
ice monthly pensions of at least $100 a 
month, including Social Security benefits. 
The company agreed to pay the entire cost 
of the program. 

Goodyear thus became the second of 
the major rubber firms to reach an agree- 
ment with the URWA. Goodrich and the 
union signed a contract in September, 1949, 
which included a pension plan, some fur- 
ther details of which were also made pub- 
lic during February. 

The Goodyear pension plan provides that 
workers who have less than 25 years’ 
service, but more than 15 will receive pro- 
portionate pensions. An employe may re- 
ceive an annual pension of 1% of his total 
earnings during his service at Goodyear, or 
the minimum of $100 a month, whichever 
is greater. 

The pension includes the amount the 
worker receives from the Federal Social 
Security Act, but upon the effective date 
of any increases in social security, then 
the reduction in the amount the company 
pays into the total pension received by any 
retired workers will be limited to one-half 
of the amount of the new social security 
figure. However, for purposes of minimum 
pensions, the above reduction will continue 
to be the full amount of the new social 
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security figure. This part of the agree- 
ment means that a worker who in the 
course of his employment at Goodyear 
has earned a total of $84,000 would on 
the 1% basis be entitled to a pension, 
which paid monthly would amount to 
$70. The agreement guarantees, however, 
a minimum pension of $100 a month. It 
the worker were entitled to $40 a month 
social security, the company would add 
$60 to make his minimum pension of $100. 
With a new. social security law by 
which a worker’s benefits would increase 
from $40 to $60 a month, the company 
would subtract $30 a month from the $10 
minimum pension and agree to pay him 
$70 a month on retirement. With the so- 
cial security benefit or S60 a month plus 
the company guarantee of $70, the new 
pension would be $130. 

In addition when a worker retires, the 
company will provide a= life insurance 
policy equal to one-half of that previously 
carried for the employe, but not less than 
$1,000. 

The pension and insurance 
at Goodyear was part of the overail con- 
tract including working conditions effective 
until February 10, 1951. Although the 
union and Goodyear management have 
signed the agreement, it must still be 
approved by company stockholders and 
the executive board of the URWA. 

The Goodrich company met with the 
URWA in early February in Cincinnati, 
O., to work out the details of the collective 
bargaining agreement signed on Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, to improve and extend the 
employe benefit programs up to a total ot 
10¢ an hour. The details were agreed 
upon, and the agreement was in the proc- 
ess of being written at the end of Febr u- 
ary. An explanation of what the detailed 
agreement would cover was released by 
Goodrich in mid-February. 

The improved employe benefit 
which will be for a five-year period, pro- 
vide: 

(1) Continuation of the contributory in- 
sured retirement program now in_ force 
and an increase in retireme benefits 01 
16 2/3% to all participants. | 
are in addition to primary social security. 

(2) Minimum pension guarantee for 25 
years of service up to $125 a month, but 
not less than $100 a month, to all employes 
who join the contributory retirement pro- 
gram by April 1, 1950, and remain con- 
tinuous members to retirement. Minimum 
benefits include all of primary social se- 
curity. 

(3) Supplemental pension guarantees to 
all emploves who have company service 
prior to January 1, 1938, and who join 
the regular retirement plan by April 1. 
1950, and remain continuous members to 
retirement. The amount of supplemental 
pension going to an employe will be based 
on a tormula allowing 114% of average 
earnings from 1938 to retirement for the 
first 20 years of service, and 34% of aver- 
age earnings for each vear of service over 
20 vears, including one-half of primary 
social security, and the amount of regular 
annuity that could have been purchased in 
the regular retirement program since 1937. 

(4) Increased hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits at reduced cost to employes. 

(5) Reduction in the cost of life insur- 
ance available to employes 

(6) An improved sickness 
insurance program. 

Negotiations between Firestone, U. S. 
Rubber, and General Tire and the URWA 
were also going on separately in various 
parts of the country on pension and in- 
surance plans. 

The overall working conditions agree- 
ment between Firestone and the union 


agreement 


programs, 





hese benefits 


and accident 


expired on March 1 so that this additional 
item was now a part of negotiations be- 
tween the union and this company. 

“he Goodyear company announced on 
February 21 liberalization of the company- 
wide pension plan to guarantee 13,000 
domestic salaried employes minimum re- 
tirement pay of $100 per month including 
Social Security at age 65 with 25 years’ 
se rvice. 

Salaried employes earning in excess of 
that covered by Social Security also are 
offered a more liberal annuity plan under 
the new program if they elect to contribute 
SAG of their annual income over $3,000 
toward retirement benefits. The company 
guarantees at retirement age an annual 
return of 40% of the total payments the 
employe makes to the annuity fund, in 
addition to the basic pension and_ social 
security benefits. 

Goodyea r management further announced 
that the company will assume the cost ot 
group life and accident insurance policies 
now paid for by employes through payroll 
deductions, and the present maximum of 
$10,000 coverage is increased to $20,000. 
Policies generally equal the annual salary 
~ the employe. 

The strike of the New Jersey Zine Co. 
was terminated on January 25 when the 
USW—CIO local union at Palmert 
ratified an agreement between its negotiat- 
ing committee and representatives of the 
-ompany. 

The company 
statement said: 

“The agreement incorporates in the con- 
tract the Company's present pens ion plan 
with modifications to provide for a mini- 
mum pension of $100 per month, including 
Social Seon, for men 65 years old witl 
years’ service. The pension agreement 
will run until 1955. 

“The Company and the Union will enter 

udy of a program for life in- 
ckness and accident insurance 
and hospitalization insurance to the end 
that they will discuss, negotiate, and, if 
possible, agree on a program and the 
amount to be contributed by the Company 


1 


rton 


and the union in a joint 


ma joint s 


Surance, Sl 


and 





, the employe to finance such a pro- 
gram. 

Other parts of the statement covered the 
iod for the above-mentioned negotia- 
tions, provisions for vacations lost by 
mploves during the strike in 1949, and 
letails for plans for resuming work. 





Otto J. Lang has joined, as director 
i development and research, Vt i 
Proofing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
manufactures printers’ blankets, industrial 
diaphragms, government specification 
goods, ete., and which plans considerable 
expansion of laboratory facilities and per- 
sonnel. Mr. Lang for a number of years 
ef chemist and head of the technical 
division of Armstrong Rubber Co., West 
Haven, Conn., and represented that com- 
pany on various technical committees in- 
the Tire & Tube Technical Con- 
sulting Committee, the Ordnance Advi- 
_Committee, and the STC as well as 

Tire & Rim Association, Inc., and 
ASTM. He was also chairman of the 
copolymer technical committee which, in 
cooperation with Copolymer Corp., Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., worked on the commer- 
cial development of “cold rubber.” Be- 
fore going to Armstrong, Mr. Lang had 
been with The B. F. Goodrich Co. in 
\kron and Mexico City. He also be- 
longs to the American Chemical Society 
and the Connecticut and New York rub- 
ber groups. 
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dental death or dismemberment. 


Clark General Tire Treasurer 


Tracy S. Clark, assistant treasurer, has 
been named treasurer of The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron O., it was an- 
nounced February 4+ by William O'Neil, 
president. Associated with the rubber busi- 
ness since 1911, Mr. Clark takes over the 
duties relinquished by John O’Neil, who 
resigned to study for the priesthood. 

Graduated from Holy Cross College in 
1938 with an A.B. degree, John O'Neil, 
son of President O'Neil, also is a graduate 
i the Harvard law school, completing 
this study in 1941, just prior to entering 
service in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Clark joined General Tire in 1925 
after serving in credit work with two 
ther rubber companies. He has been a 
member of General's credit department 
since that time, retaining management of 
hat department when he was appointed 
assistant treasurer, January 21, 1936. 

William Kilgour and J. J. Mullen have 
been appointed territory representatives 
for General Tire’s New York branch. Mr. 
Kilgour will cover Orange, Sullivan, and 
Dutchess counties in New York State; 
while Mr. Mullen will be representative 


Nassau and Suffolk counties. 





Betters Employe Welfare Plans 





d Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, has placed into effect im 
proved insurance and pension plans fot 


s salaried employes, effective January 18 





The insurance plan includes liberal death 
benefits and additional provision for acci 
Weekly 
i1 sickness benefits are also 
as are maternity benefits; whil 














s benefits up to a maximum of $200 
ire 1 for employes and their fami 
lies. The cost of the insurance plan is 
shared jointly by the company and em- 

TI resent non-contributory pen 


is been expanded to guarante¢ 








at mum pension of $100 for 
25 years of service, with smaller pensions 
less service. The cost of this pensior 

an is borne entirely by the company. 


These improved insurance and _ pensio: 
benefits have also been offered to all hour 
ly paid employes through their authorize: 
bargaining representatives. 


Expanding Canton Plant 


United Engineering has announced an 
expansion program which will soon be- 
gin at its Canton plant and which will add 
about 12,500 square feet to the present 
machine shop and shipping facilities. The 
cost of the entire project is estimated be- 
tween $600,000 and $700,000 and will in- 
clude the purchase of some new machine 
tools. ; 

The new building and the new machine 
tool acquisitions will be devoted mainly 
to grinding and other finishing operations 
on large rolls. A new tool and gage room 
will also be incorporated into the new 
area. Designed as a 140-foot extension to 
the present shop, the building will provide 
one mail aisle 60-feet wide and one side 
aisle 30-feet wide, both serviced with 
heavy-duty traveling cranes. 

The new building is expected to be com- 
pleted for operation within nine to ten 
months. This addition, coupled with a 
modern research laboratory, recently com- 
pleted at a cost of about $125,000, will 
make the Canton plant one of the best- 
equipped iron foundry and roll manufac- 
turing plants in the world. 

United Engineering recently entered the 
field of supplying rolls for the expanding 
paper mill business by acquiring the rights 
of the Lobdell Co.. Wilmington, Del.. now 
known as Lobdell United. Lobdell has long 
been established in this field and is one ot 

larger suppliers to the paper mill in- 
lustry. Domestic and foreign demands for 
rolls used in the rubber and the plastic 
industries have also become heavier. Uni- 


ted Engineer has long been a large 
su tl 


the 











pplier of 


Albert A. Garthwaite, president and 
‘ne ] + 


general manager of Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., last month was 
elected to the board ot Universal Pictures 


Co., Ine. 





Rubber Trade Association Dinner, Hotel Biltmore, New York, February 16 
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Thomas D. Cabot 


ia hite Star 1.P.S. 


Cabot Agents in England 


Godirey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Mass., has announced that, et 
fective April 1, the marketing of its prod- 
ucts throughout the United Kingdom will 
be handled by Cabot Carbon, Ltd., Dash 
wood House, Old Broad St., London E.C.2. 
These products were formerly marketed by 
Hughes & Hughes, Ltd. General Atlas Car- 
bon Co., a Cabot subsidiary, will similarly 
market its Gastex and Pelletex brands 
through Cabot Carbon, Ltd., inasmuch as 
R. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd.. relinquishes 
such sales April 1. General Atlas prod- 
ucts will be sold elsewhere by the ree 
lar established agencs of Godtrey L Cabo 

Cabot Carbon, Ltd., in addition to the 
American carbon blacks and other Cabot 
products, will also sell the carbon black 
output of its Ellesmere Port plant, now in 
construction and the first of its kind to be 
built in England under the ECA program. 
The net result of these changes is that the 
I isi} company will be in a position to 
offer the British trade a complete line of 
both American and British produced car- 
bon blacks. Sales director tor Cabot Car- 
bon, Ltd., will be Alfred Nash, a company 
director and former managing director of 
Hughes & Hughes; while Louis Cabot will 
be managing director. 


1- 
t. 







Cabot Shows New Film 


Thomas D. Cabot, vice president and 
treasurer of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., ad 
dressed an audience of 100 prominent. in- 
dustrialists, press and national trade jour 
nal representatives, following an informal 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, N. Y., Februarv 15. The oc- 
casion was the premier showing of “A 
Study in Black,” a new Cabot sound film 
in full color, produced by Caravel Films. 

The film describes the research, develop 
ment, manufacture, and applications of both 
channel and furnace carbon blacks and 
their raw materials. In his remarks, pre 
ceding the showing of the film, Mr. Cabot 
described the position of the Cabot com- 
pany in the carbon black producing field 
and emphasized that for carbon blacks 
made from natural gas the cost ct this raw 
material was three times as much as pre- 
war. The price of channel-type carbon 
blacks at present is about equal to that for 
the vear 1925. 
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The activities of the Cabot company in 
the field of research and development were 
illustrated in the new motion picture and 
further described by Mr. Cabot, who stated 
that expenditures for this type of work by 
his company amounted to $680,000 a year. 

A second film, entitled “Good Company,” 
was also shown, which described the in- 
dustrial relations program of the company 
by following the happenings in the life of a 
new employe beginning with his first day 
at work in one of the carbon black pro- 
ducing plants in the southwest and includ- 
ing the provisions for security and well 
being both on and off the job. 





Paul S. Brallier 


Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lexi: 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has appointed 
Paul S. Brallier director of market de- 
velopment, and Thomas P. Turchan to 
Mr. Brallier’s post as plant manager 
Stauffer’s Niagara Falls plant. Mr. Bral- 
lier will act as liaison between Stautfer’s 
research and sales department in evalua- 
ting the sales potentials and developing 
markets for new chlorine and alkali prod- 
ucts. His initial work will be in the [Los 








iti 
Angeles, Calif., area 





Cameron Loses Scheuermann 


1 has resigned as 





Joseph S. Scheuert 
vice president and sales manager otf t 
Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St, 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. His successor as sales 


+ 


e 





manager will be announced in the near 
future. In the interim, sales will be direct 
ly under President P. J. Lathrop 


Mr. Scheuermann was with Cameron 
since 1926, serving successively as sales 
representative in the Midwest, sales man- 
ager there with headquarters in Chicago, 
and sales manager for the entire company 
(1945). He was elected vice president 
and director of Cameron Machine Co. and 
of its Canadian subsidiary in 1948. 

In the reorganization of the sales activi- 
ties Eugene Ward, service manager, was 
appointed assistant sales manager. His 
former duties will be assumed by John 
lain. supervisor of de n t 
Ward started with Cameron more than 
12 years ago and was made assistant 
service manager in 1945 and service 
manager in May, 1948. 











B. W. Henderson 


Calco Personnel Changes 


American Cyanamid Co., Caleo Chem 
al Division, Bound 


appointed \ . Rait 











technical director for and 

Munro chief chemist, rtm 

ives manufacturing division. Dr. Raim 

a graduate of Rhode Island State | 
received his master’s and doctor's degrees 
from Rutgers University, where he later 
worked as a graduate assistant in chen 
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vania (1917), is firs ! by 
Barrett Co. and then from 1922 to 1928 

ie National Lead Co. He joined th 
( alco chemical sales de martmel t 1! 19 8 
nd in 1934 transt the 1 ising 
epartment, becoming genera s 
went in 1942 


W. C. Harmon, Jr as been appointed 





nanager of purch 2 Calco 
Chemical Division, wit! eadquarters at 
Bound Brook. Mr. Harm graduate 
fi the Shefheld Scientific Scl 1 of Yale 
University Wi Cal 1929 

1 since bee ASSiK ted with 














Kleinert Breakfast Host 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave, New York 17, N. Y., entertained 
at its Annual Notions Breaktast at the 
Hotel Statler on February 7 about 1,000 
merchandise managers and notions buyers 
who were in New York attending the 
fifteenth National Notion & Novelty Show, 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, February 
6-10 


Kleinert’s president, Ralph Kk. Guinz- 
welcomed the guests and later pre- 

the company’s 1950 advertising 

aign. He also reported that Klein 





tor 1949 was somewhat 
1948 despite the closing 
the gather 
utives: Ed- 
sales managet 
Spearing, 
Midwest ; 








anavgel TO! 

State (ex 

Harold W. 

les manager; Paul R 
sident in charge ot 


ge Kk. Guinz 
new products; Roland 
1 sec- 





retary nger; Treasurer Charles 
B. Mergentime; and “Elder Statesman” 
| , 


y 
nciaseaies Bae a | .. Pei e 
Principal speaker at the breakfast was 





Beardsley Ruml, well-known economist and 
former chairman of the board of R. H. 
Macy & Co., who stated that we now are 


enjoying rs market and also ad- 


to look for a change in 
tax policy. He also dis- 
~ inventories, rec- 
system of inde- 


ter sales and greater 


vised his 





the govern 





was Miss Mala 














Rubinstei: as charge of all the 
Helena Rubinstein beauty salons. This 
speaker stressed fashion and good groom- 
lg aids 1 recited “Ten Commandments 
r= Successful Selling,” covering s1 
points as appearance of seller and stock 
ind knowledge « l pro- 
er attitude the J 
Miss Rubinste th 
is] show I dels 








Kleinert products 
belts, aprons, pan- 

Penny f an mare 
*s, Braforms, Sava- 


each Dags. 





Rubber and Plastics at the Notions Show 


Brisk buying of notions to replenis! 
and add to stock now that year-end in 
completed marked the 

Show. Covering four 


Yorker were some 230 













them featuring rubber 

\ ubber ompanies 

Kleinert Rubber Co., 

\ Co Inc., and Dewey 
& A ( ( Kleinert featured 


rubber mot} aprons, vinyl 








té 
lined make-up capes, Sturdi-Flex con- 
ar | | | : j ‘ , 
trolled gird] \lluron beauty caps of 


gue : ; 
Vinylite, hose supporters, beach accessor- 





ies, and the new ker pants.” Garden 
hose, Vinylite raincoats, and furniture pads 
were shown by Plymouth; while Dewey 
& Almy displayed Dow Saran food bags 
and other moistureproof bags. 

Other companies exhibiting such rub- 
ber products as dress shields, foundation 
garments, sanitary goods, beach wear, elas- 
tic sewing thread, shoulder pads, rubber- 
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Models Displaying Sava-Wave Swimcaps 
at Kleinert's Annual Notions’ Breakfast 


tipped bob pins, rubber chair pads, rubbers, 
combs, rubber soled scuffs and hose pacs, 
foam latex utility pillows, and garden hose 
included: Beyerle Mig. Co., Inc.; Artex 
’roducts Co.: Freeman Mfg. Co.; Mac 
rkson Co., Inc.; Barret Bob Pin Co., 
Ltd.; Sturm & Scheinberg, Inc.; Leonard 
M. Schur, Inc.; Plastron, Inc.; Weaver 
Products; Betty Dain Creations, Inc 
Pretty Products, Inc.; Solo Marx Rubber 
Co.; Seeley Shoulder Pad Corp.; Lovalon 
Foundations, Inc., Bolta Comb Co., Ine. ; 
and Beau-Bra Foundations, Inc. 

Plastics notions included shower hooks 
and curtains, closet accessories, bowl cov 
ers, garment and utility bags, playballs, 
, tableclot hangers, cosmetic capes 
ags, rainwear, trays and boxes, beacl 
accessories, chair backs, sock driers and 
shapers, bedspreads, and ironing board 
covers. Companies showing these were: 
Seal Sac, Inc.; Glida Corp. of America; 
Elfay Mig. Co., Inc.; A. L. Siegal Co., 
Inc.; Acme Plastic Hanger Co.; Personal- 
ity Plastics, Inc.; Venus Corp.; Equality 
Novelty Co., .: Philip Pestyner & Co.; 
Wilmart Products; Quality Mfg. Co.; 
Weiss & Klau Co.; Sidmar Associates 
Inc.; Frankel Plastic Corp.; Frost Mig. 
(Go:, inc:: 


I 

Tray Ware, Inc.; U. S. Staga- 
lite Co. Inc.; Texicote, Inc.; Harjax 
Products Corp.; Allied Plastics Corp.; 
Gibralter Household Products Co., Inc.; 
Whitewater Raincoat Co.;: Protex Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc.; Advance Mig. Co., Inc.; 
Warren Featherbone Co.: Blossom Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Transparent Cover Co., Inc.; 
The House of Timmons; J. Radley Metz- 
ger Co., Inc.; Plastic Hanger Corp.; and 
Schmelzer Co. 
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Carey Advances Coffey 


L. W. Clarke, vice president in charge 
of sales, Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati 15, O., has announced that Martin V. 
Coffey, formerly sales manager of the 
Miami-Cabinet Division, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, a position 
held by Mr. Clarke before elevation to his 
present position in 1949. Mr. Coffey joined 
the Miami-Cabinet Division in 1923 as a 
salesman in New York, N. Y., in 1924 was 
appointed eastern district sales manager, 
and in 1926 sales manager with offices at 
Middletown, O. He was also named di- 
rector of sales training for the corporation 
last year. 





Auto Accessories Show 


In accordance with the trend of previ- 
ous years, rubber and plastics were much 
in evidence at the twenty-third annual 
Automotive Accessories Exposition, held 
in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., February 6-10. Occupying three 
floors of the Palace, the show featured 
the display of more than 2,000 products 
by 475 manufacturers and distributers. 

Rubber mats for automobiles were the 
most prominent rubber product on display, 
although other items in this field included 
pads, grommets, mountings and bushings, 
tires, tubes, tire and tube repair materials, 
mud flaps, hose, belting, and miscellaneous 
molded goods. Exhibits of this type were 
shown by Ace Rubber Products, Inc. ; 
Anchor Rubber Products, Inc.; B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; Better Monkey Grip Co.; 
Buxbaum Co.; Cardinal Rubber Co.; 
Carlisle Tire & Rubber Division, Carlisle 
Corp.: Columbia Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Fidelity Mie. Co., Ine.: Fullerton Mig. 
Co.; Globe Rubber Products Corp.; Good- 
year Rubber Sundries, Inc.; Greenfield 
Mig. Co.; Gross Plumbing & Rubber 
Co., Inc.; Hancock Mfg., Inc.; Ideal 
Rubber Co., Inc.; Kastar, Inc.; Kraver 
Mig. Corp.; Manhattan Coil Corp.; 
Mitchell Products Co.; Milwaukee Spec- 
ialty Mfg. Co.; Modern Accessories Co.; 
Paine & Williams Co.; L.  Pollacks’ 
Sons, Inc.; Superior Insulating Tape Co.; 
Tingley-Reliance Rubber Corp.; Troy 
Rubber & Packing Co.; and Witt Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Rubber-base coatings and paints were 
shown by New Products Co.; Richman 
Chemical Products Co., Inc.; Simoniz 
Co.: and Topps-All Products Co. Mon- 
arch Insulated Wire Co. featured rubber 
insulated wires and cables. Tire gages and 
other pneumatic accessories were shown 
by Acme Air Appliance Co., Inc., and 
G. M. Co. Mig., Inc. 

Automobile cushions with foamed latex 
padding and plastic coverings were dis- 
played by Acme Products, Inc.; Bonded 
Foam Latex, Inc.; Dennison Co.; Gar- 
field Products; Lang Cushion Co.; and 
United States Rubber Co. Plastic seat 
coverings were much in evidence, with 





displays by 21 manufacturers and rang- 
ing from vinyl and vinylidene types to 
nylon. Other plastic accessories were nu- 


merous, including knobs, steering wheels, 
shields and visors, clothing hangers, and 
other items. Exhibitors in this group in- 
cluded Akro-Mils, Inc.; Gantner Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Golinfra Plastics Co.; Green- 
field Co.; Norco of Bridgeport, Inc.; Rut- 
land Plastics, Inc.; and Staderline Prod- 
ucts. 


New Rubber Firm Formed 


Jasper Rubber Products, Inc., Jasper, 
Ind., recently was incorporated to manu- 
facture molded and extruded parts, rub- 
ber specialties, rolls, plumbing supplies, 
washers, shock pads, and many other 
types of rubber for industrial uses. The 
plant, which expects to begin operations 
about April 15, is being equipped with 
the latest in rubber machinery and a lab- 
oratory for quality control and has 11,- 
000 square feet of floor space. It will 
employ about 100 workers when in full 
production. 

Clarence Giesler is president of the new 
concern, and Albert M. Place is general 
manager. The latter formerly was factory 
manager of Plabell Rubber Products, Inc., 
Toledo, O. 
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Edward F. Wagner 
Reorganizes Technical Service 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., has appointed Ed- 
ward F. Wagner head of the recently re- 
organized technical service department at 
6200 W. Slst St., Chicago, Il. 

Six departments have been set up in the 
technical service laboratory to handle 
problems on the various products manu- 
factured by the company as follows: met- 
allic stearates, paint driers, asphalts, rub- 
ber raw materials, mastics, and a general 
department to handle vinyl — stabilizers, 
Sunolite Wax, and other products. 

Dr. Wagner received his training in 
chemical engineering at Illinois Tech and 
spent a number of years in the petroleum 
industry. He has been with Witco for the 
past five years in various executive ca- 
pacities and is well qualified by training 
and experience to direct the work on tech- 

nical service problems. 





Koppers International Section 


Establishment of an international sales 
section of Koppers Co., Inc., to manage 
and coordinate sales of company products 
and “know-how” abroad was announced 
February 11 by General Brehon Somer- 
vell, Koppers president. Offices of the new 
section will be headquartered at Koppers 
general offices in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new section, which includes the 
offices of international development man- 
ager and international sales manager, will 
function as a unit of Koppers central 
sales department under Fred C. Foy, 
vice president and manager of that de- 
partment. 

S. C. Whitehouse, former manager of 
export sales for Koppers chemical divi- 
sion, has been appointed international 
sales manager. As such, he will be respon- 
sible for foreign sales of all products 
produced and manufactured by Koppers. 
Besides actual product sales work, Mr. 
Whitehouse will formulate and = recom- 
mend policies concerning foreign product 
sales, assure the establishment and main- 
tenance of adequate international sales 
representation, and coordinate with Kop- 
pers operating divisions on matters involv- 
ing quantities, prices, schedules, specifica- 
tions, and shipments. 

The international development manager 
will be responsible for the development 
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of management-type contracts and the 
participation of Koppers in foreign busi- 
ness ventures with foreign nationals in 
the chemical, t.r products, wood preserv- 
ing, coke, and metal products fields. He 
also will make initial contacts on such 
sales, develop the scope and nature of the 
projects, bring the appropriate Koppers 
division into contact, and assist in carrying 
negotiations to a conclusion. 

Industrial design, engineering, and con- 
struction contracts and work still will be 
handled by the company’s engineering and 
construction division. 

Pending the appointment of a permanent 
international development manager, this 
phase of the activities of the new section 
will be handled by W. C. Rueckel, man- 
ager of export sales for the engineering 
and construction division. 





Goodyear Transfers Personnel 


Robert D. Firestone, former senior sales 
promotion staffman in charge of mechani- 
ca! goods advertising and sales promotion, 
for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has been placed in charge of 
media in the advertising department, re- 
placing M. C. Taylor, who resigned. Mr. 
Firestone will handle Goodyear’s contracts 
with publishers’ representatives and also 
will supervise Gcoodyear'’s advertising 
schedules in newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers, and other forms of advertising 
media. 

He joined the company in 1937 as a 
squadron trainee, was appointed sole and 
heel advertising representative for the shoe 
products department in 1939, was trans- 
ferred to the advertising department. in 
1940, was assigned to Goodyear Aircrajt 
in 1942, and was transferred to the sales 
promotion department in 1945. 

R. W. Sabine has been appointed to 
Mr. Firestone's former post. Mr. Sabine 
came to Goodyear in 1942, was assigned 
to the squadron for Goodyear Aircraft, 
and was transferred to the sales promotion 
department in 1946. 

M. Junker has been appointed mana- 
ger of industrial roll sales department, 
succeeding Ernest Peterson, retired. Mr. 
Junker joined Goodyear in 1942 in the 
efficiency department, and was a wage 
analyst from 1943 to 1948, when he was 
appointed to a staff position in tank 
lining sales department. 

Mr. Peterson joined Goodyear in 1943 
as a staffman in the mechanical goods 
division after 32 years’ experience in the 
rubber industry. He was made manager 
of industrial roll sales in 1946. 

Karl J. Learey, Airioam representative 
of the general products division at Chicago, 
has been named district manager for the 
division at Atlanta, Ga. He had joined 
Goodyear’s Airfoam sales organization in 
1948 and in his new position will represent 
the company in Airfoam, Pliofilm, vinyl 
film and flooring. sales. : 

Mr. learey, will be succeeded at Chicago 

William Flower, presently holding a 
similar position with the New York district 
offices of the company. Mr. Flower has 
been with Airfoam sales since 1946. 

J. E. O'Conner has been appointed man- 
ager of packing and special ae ieks sales 
department, replacing W. EF. Ong, now 
manager of wringer rolls sales depart- 
ment. Mr. O'Conner joined Goodyear on 
October 15, 1948, as a staffman in Plio- 
therm sales department; while Mr. 
Ong has been with the company 26 years 
in various sales capacities. 


Howard R. Erwin, tormer technical 
superintendent of the Goodyear Synthetic 
Corp. plant at Torrance, Calif., has been 
named special representative of the chemi- 
cal division of the Goodyear company and 
has been assigned to the Cleveland district. 

Warren W. Burr, protective coating 
specialist in Goodyear’s research labora- 
tories, will discuss the latest developments 
in emulsion paints at the annual session of 
the Southern Paint & Varnish Club at 
Memphis, Tenn., March 10. The company’s 
chemical division will exhibit paints of 
this type, using Chemigum 101 as a base, 
as well as uses for Pliolite S-5 resins in 
architectural and industrial paints. Mr. 
Burr will describe Goodyear’s development 
of Chemigum Latex 101 as a binder or 
vehicle in water-thinned flat and semi-gloss 
wall finishes. 


Stanley Bindman, having acquired a 
part ownership in Gemloid Corp., plastic 
injection molder at 7910-30 Albion Ave.. 
Elmhurst, L. I, N. Y., is now its presi- 
dent and plans a complete reorganization 
of the firm. Mr. Bindman, formerly man- 
ager of manufacturing at Noma Electric 
Corp., will concentrate the efforts of Gem- 
loid on custom injection molding and the 
special Gemlite process. 





Kendall, Sharples President 


Paul Kendall, executive vice president 
since 1941. was elected president of 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philade ‘Iphia 9, Pa., to succeed P. T. 
Sharples, president since the organization 
of the company. who was named chairman 
of the board. Mr. Kendall has been with 
the company for 23 years and is also 
president of Sharples-Continental Corp. 
and a member of the board of Sharples 
Corp. 

Lee H. Clark, vice | president-prodt iction, 
assumes the position of executive vice 
president in addition to his other duties, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr 
Clark has been with Sharples Chemicals 
for 21 years and is a member of several 

‘ientific societies and has been active 
civic one business organizations in Wyan- 
dotte and Grosse Ile, Mich 








Fabian Bachrach 


Paul Kendall 
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G-E Industrial Train Tour 
The apparatus General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y., will 
launch on a nationwide tour this spring 
the “More Power to America Special,” 
th train of its kind in industrial 
Exhibits of more than 2,000 elec 
trical products, processes, and techniques, 
ranging from precise aircraft instruments 
to complex working models of industrial 
equipment, will be shown throughout the 
nine cars of the train. According to C. H 
vice president in charge of sales 
for the department, the train will visit the 
country’s key industrial centers for inspec 
and industrial executives 
and mun The displays will 
portray the latest advances in power gen- 
and methods and equipment for the 
7 le : : } trv 


ndust 


department, 





first 


history. 





utility 


tion by 








leaders 









profitable use of electricity by 
Demonstrates ‘Quality Control Indicator” 
cently unveiled a new 


device which they say can be 


also in re- 

The instru 
1 

Ca led a 

demon- 

at a recent news conference 


\storia Hotel, New York, 


Was 











This device keeps an automatic 
and i check reject rates in 
man makes pos- 
sible ot abnormal 

ro quickly as. «tThney 
OcK productior 
and past has heen 
a time-cor mut the new 
instrument 1 lag in time 
Marketed by the company’s special prod- 
ucts divisi the trument can be used 
on any production line, wherever continu- 





Us inspection and testing are required. It 





can be at ed to OPK rations where inspec- 
Ses ormed by automatic as well as 
nanual methods and requires no additional 








are above 


° } 
Is mounted 


meter” showing whet!) 
or below a predeter 


on the 





. ye 1 
front panel of the analvzer 


Promotes Personnel 


John H. Lux has been ted man- 
ager of the new product development lab- 
oratory of the G-E chemical department 
at Pittsfield, Mass. Dr. Lux received his 
Ph.D. degree from Purdue University. 
where he served in the chemical engin- 
eering department. In 1941 he became a 
research and development engineer for 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., South 
Charleston, W. Va.. and during the 
served as assistant director 
and development for the Neville Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Later he spent several 
years in his own consulting practice and 
in 1947 signed up as director of the spe- 
Co., 


was made 





appointed 


War 
of * research 





cialties division for Witco Chemical 
New York. Then in 1948 he 
director of research for Witco 

Dr. Lux succeeds J. J. Pyle, now en- 
gineering manager of G-E’s laminated and 
insulating materials division in Coshocton. 

Ernest O. Ohsol has been named man- 
ager of chemical process development of 
the G-E chemical department. Dr. Ohsol 
was with Standard Oil Development 
for the past ten years, and as a develop- 
ment engineer there he not only coordi- 
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nated the efforts of the company’s various 
laboratories, but also served as adviser 
on research and development policies. 
he Central Scientific Co., Chicago. 
appointed distributer of 
silicone products for use in labora- 
including G-E  Dri-Film water 
repellent and blood anticoagulant, silicone 


stopeock lubricants. 


11] . has been 








F. L. McNabb 


Goodrich Chemical Appointments 








Three new appointments in) the sales 
organization of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O., were 
nn ‘ed Jast month by J. R. Hoover 
vice president of sales. George B. hoch 
advertising and sales promotion manager. 
he I statt representative for 


as been named 


sales to direct the promotion of 
ricultural chemicals. His to 
lis former post is M. W. Osborne, Jr 
F. L. McNabb is now staff 
for Hycar and chemicals 

Mr. Koch joined the company’s adverti 
ing department in 1946 after four years 
in the Army. He was in charge of public- 
1 until his appointment as advertising 


promotion manager in 1948. 


: re 
chemical 


successor 






representative 


rubber 











sales 






Mr. Osborne served three years with 
the Navy duri the war, specializing in 
electronics. Joining the therm»plastic sales 


department of Goodrich Chemical in 1947, 
he was transferred to advertising and sales 
promoti in e 1949. 
Mr. McNabb has been with The B 
Goodrich Co. since 1935. He has he 
various technical and sales positions con- 
nected with svnthetic rubbers and adhes- 
and goes to Cleveland from the in- 
dustrial products sales division of 


i Akron. 


parent company in 





Ives 





New Good-rite Amine 
The availability in experimental quan- 
ies of a new Good-rite alkylated aro 
matic amine not previously described in 
be iG 

i 


the literature has also been announced by 
Goodrich Chemical. Designated Good-rite 
p.p’-Dioctyl diphenylamine, the material 


is oil soluble and designed for use where 
a relatively colorless, oil soluble antioxi- 
dant is required. A light buff-colored crys- 
talline solid, the chemical is soluble in 
-arbon tetrachloride, ethylene dichloride, 
ethyl acetate, hexane, benzene, acetone, and 
methanol. 





Tire and Wheel Analysis Plan 


A new tire and wheel analysis service 


that may save operators of materials 
handling vehicles up to 50% of their 
industrial tire and wheel costs has been 


developed by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
\kron, O. Under the “TW = analysis” plan, 
experienced Goodrich tire engineers 
throughout the country will visit indus- 
trial plants to make complete surveys of 
materials handling operations, according to 
J. E. Powers, manager of truck and bus 
tire development. The survey will cover 
tlle types of vehicles used, operating condi- 





tiotis, loads, wheel sizes, and other data 
essential to determining the proper type 
and size of tires and wheels for these 


vehicles. Earlier studies disclosed im- 
provements were possible in two out of 
three cases, Mr. Powers said, and by 
using the best type of industrial tire in 
the correct size and tread, operators could 
save up to 50% of the tire and wheel costs. 
Plant operators have a choice of 14 differ- 
cnt types of tires for materials handling 
vehicles; while tires are produced 
with six different tread compounds. The 
tire and wheel analysis plan is also avail- 
able without or obligation to manu- 
facturers of materials handling vehicles. 


| 
s( lid 
cost 


Personnel Mention 


Clinton B. McKeown has been appointed 
manager of the raw materials inspection 
and development department at Goodrich. 
With the company since 1937, Mr. Me- 
Keown had been with B. KF. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. since 1942 as a technical staff 
representative. In his new post he = suc- 
ceeds William L. Carpenter, transferred 
to the tire division on special assignments. 

William L. Davidson, director of physi- 
al research of the Goodrich company, re- 
cently was honored as the “outstanding 
young man of Akron in 1949” by the Ju- 
nior Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
The award was based on his work on re- 
search involving the atom and his contri- 
toward increased knowledge of 
energy. 


butions 


atomic 
Hood Making ‘“Mukluks”’ 


Rubber and canvas “mukluks” that com- 
pare favorably with native Eskimo foot- 
wear in warmth are being manufactured 
at Watertown, Mass.. by Hood Rubber 
Co; division of B. F. Goodrich Co., for use 
in the Arctic by the Armed Forces. Ac- 
cording to Harry W. Martin, manager of 
footwear, the mukluk is patterned after the 
ancient Chinese principle of adding layers 
of clothing as the temperature falls. 

“Men wear one pair of light cotton and 
wool socks, two pairs of heavy wool socks, 
and one pair of felt bootees inside the 
mukluks. The layer idea permits ‘breath- 
ability’ or circulation of air to the feet. 
a prime requisite when service personnel 
must keep warm in outdoor temperatures 


ranging far below zero.’ 


Hardesty Chemical Co, Inc, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of plasticizers, 
announces satisfactory progress and early 
completion in the reconstruction and ex- 
pansion of its factory at Dover, O. This 
enlargement of the plant to manufacture 
plasticizers, including sebacates, phthalates 
and adipates, has been made necessary by 
the increasing popularity of plastic-made 
articles in every-day life. 
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plain to see 


Witco’s new brilliant silver printing on “black as 
night” carbon black bags, makes it easy to perma- 
nently distinguish the various grades of black. 





these distinctive designs | vide 


illustrated on these pages are easily recognizable. 
They permit easy segregation of specific blacks from 
a mixed shipment. 
































5 WITCO-CONTINENTAL 


your preference 


as to the location of these distinguished marks will 
be accepted with each order. 


carbon blacks 


for the rubber industry are easily distinguished in 
warehouse storage by simple, clear, concise designs 
printed in silver—right on the bag. 


le. 
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CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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U. S. Rubber Issues Report 


»s Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
York 20, N. Y.. in its re- 
report to stockholders re- 
vear production of rubber 
ntations in Malava and Su- 
49,000,000 pounds, a la 
which was shipped to 
n the form of natural 
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for use 
oam rubber and other products. 

U.S. Rubber’s Fisk Cord Mills in New 
Bedtor Mass eemploved about 200 
pe ( February to handle th 
roduction of new sales varns and some 
temporary productior f§ cotton tire cord 
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Russell Mfg. Co.. Middletown, 
through Leo S. Sul n, sales ( 
of the automotive wholesale division, hz 
announced that its new Rusco Fu ised Fab- 
ric brake lining is now available for 





trucks. Five “a 
immediate delivery for 
use on trucks in the t-. one-, 1'4-, and 
two-ton sizes. With these sets the firm has 
entered a market that had combined sales 
in 1948 and 1949 of over one million trucks, 
Mr. Sullivan stated. 





sets are ready 
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Hewitt Developments 


\ 350% increase in foam rubber furni- 
ture showings was noted at the American 
Furniture Marts 1950 Winter Market. 
held January 9-20 in Chicago, IIl., in a 
survey made by Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
maker of Restfoam, Buffalo. N. Y. Foat 
rubber is moving into all types of furmi- 
ture. from period to advanced modern, 
as fast as the foar> :manutacturers can 
supply it, the survey reports. Foam prod- 
ucts were shown by 98 furniture and 10 
mattress manufacturers at the Market, 


while many manufacturers — previously 
using toam have added new pieces to their 
lines. A significant note of the market 1s 
the appearance of the foam tor the first 
time in quantity in medium and lower 


priced furniture lines. 
‘The extent and variety of toam_ pad- 





turn! in evidence at the show in- 
dicate tl vear will be the greatest the 


try has ever see according 
to spilewit sales officials. 

belt conveying industry con- 
‘modern industrial trend tow- 
introduction by 


Hewitt-Robins of a sectionalized belt con- 








ard packag 
J 


vever that can be shipped as a package 
and installed in tl without the help 
of trained technicians in about one-fourth 
the time required for a conventional-type 
T new Hewitt- Robin s Sec- 
1 comes in sections of 6! 2-, 
o-, 2J1'o-, and 24-foot lengths 


be bolted together “ special joi Its 
















acilitate assembly and assure 

nent \geregates be con- 

300 tons an hour over the new 

( whic designed 1 for 
operations with such materia!s 





as coal, coke, ores, and dirt. 





_ Stewart Bolling & ie Inc., 3190 
both St., Cleveland 4, has annout wed 


five for its 22- oe 22- by 60-incl 


ker heavy-duty rubber mill. Cred- 
h quieter operation, 
ness, and reduced floor space re- 
the new drive consists of a 
Cone-Drive worm-type 
right-angle speed reducer having an ex- 
tended slow-speed shaft carrying the drive 
mi and running in an anti-friction 
mounted on an integrally cast 
pedestal. The cone-type worm, 
of its greatly increased contact 
has a relatively high efficiency and 
Imost absolutely quiet in operation. 
ible coupling connects the drive to 
l motor, and the entire mill 
lit is mounted on a_ single 
at floor level. A similar 
assembly is also 
ig provided on the company’s 20- by 
20- by 50-inch mill 





increased 





center 








single-ba ase 





Frank X. Kiefer has been made assist- 
it advertising Bakelite 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. 
122 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. Mr. 
Kiefer joined the firm in 1940, went. to 
Bakelite’s advertising department the next 
year, served four years as an Army Sig 
nal Corps officer, returned Bakelite and 
Was appointed retail sales promotion man 
ager in 1946. Mr. Kiefer, who has de- 
voted special attention to informative label 
ing and lectures before retail merchandis 
ng buyers, belongs to the Society of the 
"lastics Industry and the board of direc- 
tors of the Plastics Club of the U. S. 


int manager of th 
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3M Has Larger Detroit Branch 


Minnesota) Mining & Mfg. Co, St. 
Faul, Minn., has purchased 26,000 square 
feet of additional office and warehouse 
space in Detroit. Mich. Two buildings and 
nearly four acres of land are included in 
the property. 

One structure, containing about 22,000 
square feet of floor area, will house the 
branch offices and serve as a warehouse 
The smaller building will provide some 
additional storage space. Both are of steel 
and brick construction. 

The property. for which the 3M = com- 
pany paid $185,000, is served by a spur 
rail track and equipped with an enclosed 
truck-level loading dock. 

The company operates an adhesives and 
coatings plant at 411 Piquette Ave., which 
also houses the Detroit branch — sales 
offices and warehouse facilities. Moving 
the branch unit to the new quarters at 
8825 Grinnell Ave. will make more manu 
facturing space available in the adhesives 
plant, it was pointed out. 

Sixty persons were transferred 
Grinnell address March 1. 


to the 





Packaging Show and Conference 


The relation of materials, manufacturing 
process, handling, and labor sae in re 
ducing the overall costs will be discussed 
at the annual Conference on Packaging. 
Packing, and Shipping of the American 
Management Association, to be held in 
Chicago, Il., on April 24-27, concurrently 
with the Association’s nineteenth Naticnal 
Packaging Exposition at Chicago’s Navy 
Pier. The Conference will comprise six 
sessions at which leading authorities on 
packaging, shipping, production, and mer- 
chandising will discuss the problems con- 
fronting this multi-million dollar industry. 

Psa agenda for the Conference is being 

repared under the supervision of the plan- 
ning council of the Association’s packag- 
ing division. This 18-man council, whose 
members represent buyers and users of 
packaging machinery, materials, designers, 
and services, includes R. W. Lahey, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., S. W. MacKenzie. 
United States Rubber Co., and Paul Vogt, 
General Electric Co. 











Arrowhead Opens New Plant 


The $750,000 industrial ag products 
plant of the Arrowhead Rubber Co., Palm 
St.. Downey, Calif., completed early this 
month, will be employing 300 workers 
The project includes two large central 
manutacturing halls, a plant where natural 
and synthetic rubbers are processed, and 
an administrative building occupying 5,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Arrowhead Rubber is a subsidiary of 
the National Motor Bearings Co., headed 
y H. K. Pohlman as president and gen 
eral manager. 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill.. recently opened a factory 
branch store and warehouse at 2630 
Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. Arthur 
J. Olson is district manager. 
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George Dryden Retires 


\iter 50 vears in the rubber manu- 
facturing business George B. Dryden re- 
tired December 31 as vice chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Sheller Mfg. Corp. He started 
in 1897 as salesman of carriage tires and 
solid tires for Kelly, Maus & Co. an 
the next vear was a co-founder of the 
Imperial Rubber Tire Co. Later Mr. 
Dryden was made Chicago manager ot 
the Rubber Tire Wheel Co., which be- 
came the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. and 
subsequently the Consolidated Rubber Tire 
Co. Then in 1901 he was active in the 
formation of the Dryden Hoof Pad Co.. 
which later became the Dryden Rubber 
Co., 1014 S. Kildare Ave., Chicago 24. 
Ill. Mr. Dryden was its president until 
1947, when it was sold to and became a 
division of Sheller Mfg., at which time 
Mr. Dryden was named to the offices 
which he relinquished upon his retirement. 

He was also prominent in The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., and long 
served as a director. 


Golden State Rubber Mills, 057 Kk. 
6lst St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. has been 
purchased by a group headed by Douglas 
Chalmers, formerly assistant technical su- 
perintendent of Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo., who is president of the concern, 
now named Golden State Rubber & Latex 
( orp. 


Marathon Rubber Co., Wausau, Wis.. 
in an intensification of its distribution pro- 
eram ‘has named the following manufac- 
turers’ representatives: Don Morrill Co., 
Fresno, Calif.. for the West and South- 
west; Robert E. Gayle, Kansas City, Mo., 
Midwest; and [L. C. Longhurst, Hender- 
sonville, N.C... South and = Southeast. 
Marathon Rubber, which manutactures 
proofed goods, will soon select representa- 
tives to cover the other parts of the coun- 
try. 


Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville. 
Okla., has announced that its Philblack 
\ is now to be classified as an MAF 
(medium abrasion furnace) black in- 
stead of its previous designation as 
HMF ‘thigh modulus furnace) black. 
\ccording to Amos W. Oakleat, sales 
manager of the company’s Philblack 
division, the revision has been initiated 
to clarify Philblack As position in the 
present confusing situation in) which 
two distinct types of carbon blacks. 
in two distinct price ranges, are classi- 
fied as HMF blacks. The new classifi- 
cation, MAF, was. selected as aptly 
describing a most significant property 
of Philblack A and similar blacks in 
over-all rubber compounding aspects. 
Since Philblack A imparts to rubber 
compounds an abrasion resistance ex- 
ceeded only by HAF-type blacks (also 
classified as RF and VFF blacks)) and 
channel blacks, the new designation 1s 
considered appropriate and adequate. 


Typrene Roller Co., 1504 EK. Fourth 
St.. Los Angeles 33, Calif., has been pur- 
chased by Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 
W. 24th St.. Chicago 8, TIL, according to 
Fred Thistle, of Typrene Roller. Mr 
Thistle and his partner, T. Willey, will 
remain in charge of operations at. the 
California plant. 
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C. R. H. Carlson 


C. R. H. Carlson has been appointed 
district manager in charge of the Chicago 
metropolitan area for \Watson-Standard 
Co., manufacturer of lithograph coatings, 
industrial finishes, and plastics, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Carlson previously was with Atlas 
Powder Co. in the development of technical 
coatings, with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
as paint sales manager in Michigan, and 
with Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Frank A. Seiberling, who celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday in October, on February 
4+ resigned, for reasons of health, as board 
chairman and a director of Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., thus terminating 
an association with the rubber industry 
that lasted more than half a century. Mr. 
Seiberling was a founder of the company 
that bears his name (1921) and also of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (1898). 


Herman Muehlstein, chairman of the 
board, H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 122 E. 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. is chair- 
man of the New York committee of the 
rubber and plastics division for the 1950 
Heart Fund. 


John Henderson, formerly with Nor- 
walk Tire & Rubber Co. and MB Mfg. 
Co., has taken over the position of chiet 
chemist at Bond Rubber Corp. Derby, 
Conn., where he is working with the eng 
neering and sales department in expanding 
the company’s new electronic — transter 
molding department and rubber to metal 
bonding. 


W. E. Blackmar, for several years in 
the sales department of The New Jer- 
sey Zine Co., 160 Front St.. New York 
7, N. Y., last month was named eastern 
district sales manager, pigment division, 
to succeed the late James P. Dunphy. 


R. H. Harrington, advertising man 
ager of The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kror, O., recently was appointed a di- 
rector of the Traffic Audit Bureau. 


Everett G. Holt 


Everett G. Holt, assistant chief, Rub 
ber Division, United States Department 

Commerce, was awarded the Department's 
Silver Medal for Meritorious Service by 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
at tl Annual Honor Awards 
Program of the Department in Washington, 
1). C., on February 14. A citation read at 
the time of the award follows: “For many 
years of outstanding accomplishment in the 
tield of international rubber statistics, their 
analysis, interpretation, and presentation.” 
Mr. Holt. who is one of the best-known men 
in the government service to the rubber 
industry, has been with the Department of 
Commerce since 1921, and his monographs 
on the market for rubber and = rubber 
products and his prewar and _ postwar 
Rubber News Letter Service and Indus 
try Reports have been widely circulated 
among rubber manufacturers, — traders, 
government offices, and among the leading 
automotive, oil, and chemical firms. 
Between 1943 and 1945, Mr. Holt was 
the Rubber Development Corp. and 
visited Brazil in 1945 in i 
with the wartime procurement of natural 
rubber from that area. Mr. Holt has beet 
a delegate to the International Rubber 
Study Group meetings and in 1946 con: 
ducted a three-month field survey of rubber 
production prospects of Far Eastern 


! 
countries. 
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Edward C. Goeckel, veteran executive 
if the sporting goods industry. has joined 
the Rhee Elastic Thread Corp.. manu 
facturer of textile thread and golt ball 
thread and tape, Warren, R. I. Mr. Goeck 

went to work in the gut and string de 








partment of Wilson & Co. in 1915 
Transterred to the baseball factory and 
late promoted superintendent of — th 


golf ball factory, for 14 vears, his most 


- . + ty - ] ] - - 
recent duties were as special sales repre 


sentative. He was director and chairman 
x Wilson's annual sales conventions for 
the last 10 vears 


William M. Morse, « 
India Rtusper Wortp, died in 
Fla.. on March 1. His obituary 


pear in ur nent ss 








George M. Miller, of Turner Halsey 
Co., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y., 
was one four directors elected to three- 
vea! at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
1 York, which was held on Febru 





Joseph A Martino, president of Na- 
tional Lead Co., is chairman of the New 
York c¢ mimerce and industry ~ommittee 

1 Cross Fund appeal, which 

Herbert E. Smith, 
chairman of the board, United States Rub- 
I } for the rub- 
while Felix E. Wormser, 
St. Joseph Lead Co., heads 
committee. 


1 A : 
ds the committee 





nd macninery 


Harry A. Winne, a vice president 

Electric Co., -henectady, 
l named one of 23 as- 
Transportation 
research and develop- 
he Army Transporta- 


General 





Walter D. Myers, Jr., has 


been ap- 





pointed sales manager of the industrial 
nsulation department, The Eagle-Picher 
Sales Co., Cincinnati 1, O., to succeed 


Douglas Via, 
been with the 


resigned. Mr. 
company five 
representative 
burgh area and more 
charge of industrial 


he New York 


Myers has 
years; he 
in the Pitts- 
recently was in 
insulation sales in 
market. 
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WaS a Saies 


Sid Richardson Carbon Co, Fort 
\\ orth, Tex., has appointed Merit Western 
Co., 1248 WI holesale and pe Angeles 12 


+ + 


presentative on the Pacific 


as its re 








CANADA 


Rubber Consumption Up 

\ccording to the Dominion Bureau of 
tics, Consumption of rubber in Can- 
December, 1949, totaled 13,405,500 
nst 12,586,600 the month be- 
1 rubber use advanced to 7,- 
is against 7,446,300 in No- 
tic rubber, 3.213.900 pounds, 

] 





865.700 





ember: s 
. : 





against 3,131,200; reclaim 2,325,900, against 

2,009,100 pounds. In terms of end-product 
se, consumption of all rubber in the pro- 
luction of tires a tubes, including tire 

repa naterials, wreased by 703,200 
uu in other products by 320,900 
mu } 





sumption in rubber foot- 








vear « a 202.800 pounds and i1 
re r 2 300 pour ids. 
Domestic production of synthetic rub- 
ber it December increased to 8,843,500 
inds from 6,063.700 in November, and 


to 750,400 pounds from 730,- 
same period 


Month-er 1 stocks of 





ined from 11,809,300 pounds o1 
ber 30 to 11,605,400 o1 Dece mber 54: 1 
thetic rubber stocks increased from 9, 
072,000 to 9,950,100 p cing and rec! 
32,800 pounds 





m 4.016.300 to 4.13 


Dunlop 20-Year Club Meets 


Dunlop Tire & 
Ltd.. Toronto, Ont., 
James I. Simpson told members of its 
Twenty-Five Year Club at their annual 
banquet on February 4 that increased em- 
ployment will result from the company’s 
xpansion program. Introduced to the 
gathering was David B. Collett, who was 
recently appointed vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company and who em- 
phasized the world-wide ramifications of 
Dunlop which provides employment for 
more than 50,000 workers. Eleven em- 
ployes became members of the Club dur- 
ing the past year and were presented with 
gold watches. Membership of the Club 
now exceeds more than 200. 


Rubber Goods Co., 
through President 





OBITUARY 


Lothair S. Kohnstamm 


OTHAR S. KOHNSTAMM. presi- 

dent of H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., died suddenly of a 
heart ailment January 29 at his home in 
New York. The 69-year-old chemical 
company executive was the grandnephew 
of Joseph Kohnstamm who in 1851 
founded the company, with which the de- 
ceased had been associated 48 years. 

Mr. Kohnstamm was born in Brooklyn 
and was graduated from the Columbia 
University School of Mines in 1902. Dur- 
ing the first World War he served in 
the Chemical Warfare Service as a cap- 
tain. In 1932 he succeeded the late E. 
G. Kohnstamm as president of the Kohn- 
stamm company. 

\ member of the Chemists and Colum- 
bia clubs, the deceased was also treasur- 
er of the Home for Aged and Infirmed 
Hebrews, the New York treasurer of the 
National Jewish Hospital in Denver, and 
was one of the founders of the North 
Shore Country Club. 

Services were held at the Chapel of 
Temple Emanu-E!l in New York on Feb- 
ruary 1 by private interment. 


tollowed DY 
Surviving are two sons and a daughter. 





L. S. Kohnstamm 


Arthur N. Hood 


RTHUR N. HOOD, in 
founder with his brother, Frederic} 
C. Hood, of Hood Rubber Co., Water 
town, Mass., died January 31 in Newton 
Mass., after a long illness. The 81l-yea: 
old executive, retired since 1915, was als« 
a director of the United Elastic Corp. 
Mr. Hood was born in Chelsea, Mass. 
He studied chemistry for two years at the 
University of Berlin, after which he joined 
the Franklin Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 
For many years he served as a director of 
the Young Travelers Aid Society, becom- 
ing president in 1923. 


1896 co 


John B. Venturini 


OHN B. VENTURINI, representative 
for the Cameron Machine Co., 61 
Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., died at 
his home in Dumont, N. J., on February 
4+. He was 66 years old. 


Associated with Cameron since 1914, 
the deceased served as company sales 
representative in Canada and New Eng- 


land Park, N. J., January 17, 1878. After 
went to the main office in Brooklyn to 


handle special sales in the metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey area. 


Funeral services for Mr. Venturini were 
held on February 7 at Oradell, N. J., 
followed by burial in Bangor, Me. 

Surviving are the widow and a daugh- 
ter. 


Charles R. Mastin 
HARLES ROBERT 


former president of La Favorite Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Hawthorne, N. J., and 
since 1947 vice president and chairman of 
the board of directors, died in a Paterson, 
N. J., hospital January 31, following a 
long illness. 

Mr. Mastin, son of Charles I. E. Mastin, 
founder of La Favorite, was born in Mid- 
land Park, N. J., January 17, 1878. After 
attending elementary schools in Paterson 
and Midland Park and high school in 
Hackensack, N. J., he went to Mt. Her- 
mon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 

Prior to joining La Favorite in 1901 the 
deceased was first a machinist at John 
Royle Machine Co., Paterson, and next at 
Garvin Machine Co., New York, N. Y. 
\t La Favorite he began as a production 
worker, became a rubber compounder and 
then factory superintendent. Later he be- 
came secretary and in 1927, upon the 
death of his father, was elected president. 
He relinquished that position in 1947 be- 
cause of ill health. 

A charter member of the Trinity Re- 
formed Church of Wortendyke, N. J. 
where he had served as deacon and then 
as elder, Mr. Mastin was also a member 
of the Abram Godwin Chapter, Sons of 
the American Revolution. In addition he 
helped to organize and was the first presi- 


MASTIN, 


dent of the Board of Health of Midland 
Park. 
Funeral services were at Trinity Re 


followed 
Ridge 


formed Church on February 3, 
by ~— at Valleau Cemetery, 
wood, 

Sitviy ving Mr. Mastin are the 
a son, two daugliters, a 


grandchildren. 


widow 
brother, and five 
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NLSTEIR + FIRST | 
iP RUBBER - MU meaning “‘to receive coldly or express dislike.” 


\LSTEIN + FIRST | 
MAP RUBBER +My progressive leadership has made the word ER » MUEHLSTEIN - 
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» FIRST | 
: THE STORY BEHIND THE WORD... 


BBER + MU | 
N + FIRST ‘ Sat J FIRST IN SCRAP RUB 


BER - MU 
k . FIRST 

JBBER - MU 
N- FIRST | 


Shrewd hosts in medieval France had a sure-fire 
way to inform guests that they had overstayed their 
visit and were no longer welcome. At mealtime, these 
unfortunates were served cold shoulder of beef or 
lamb instead of the customary hot meats and dishes. 
After a few meals of “cold-shoulder’, the unhappy 
guests sensed that they should be on their way. From 


this treatment we get the word “cold-shoulder” 


R « MUEHLSTEIN - F 
FIRST IN SCRAP RUE 


A long record of strength, stability and 


Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 


HLSTEIN. + FIRST | _ calor FIRST AN SCARE RU 
WP RUBBER - M DMOEHLSTEIN + FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER - UEHLSTEIN- 


GEHLSTEIN <<. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston - tos Angeles + Memphis 


WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron « Boston - tos Angeles + Memphis 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER : SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 








FINANCIAL 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For 1949: net profit, $3,- 
equal to $1.41 ymmon_ share, 
t $3,167,741, or $ 
1948; net sales, $119,002,443. against $ 
434.845: income taxes, $2,330,000, against 


$2,040,000, 


6 a share, in 





Sf? 
ty 


The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, ( 
ind subsidiaries. Year ended October 3 
1949: net loss, $83,106, compared with a 
net profit of $743 870, equal to $1.44 each 
on 488,622 common shares, in the pre- 









ceding fiscal year; net sales, $23,528,342 
against $27,327,674; current assets, $9 
157,616, current liabilities, $3,310,729, 
against $9,645,239 and $2.657,167, respec 


tively, on October 31, 1948. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. For 1949: net income, $976,- 
493, a new high, against $700,396 in 1948; 
net sales, $16,297,002, up 3% from the ‘48 
figure. 


_Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott 

Y., and subsidiaries. Year ended No- 
vember 30, 1949: net profit, $2,297,825, 
equal to $2.48 each on 810,720 common 
compared with $3,623,162, or $4.11 
a share, in the preceding fiscal year; net 
sales, $131,677,018, against $148,650,282; 
1,225,000, 


snares, 








1 ae ~ ° 
ederai income taxes, against 


$3,150,000. 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. 
Y., and consolidat ed subsidiaries. For 
1949: net profit, $14,368,926, equal to $4.85 
each on 2,910,312 common 
trasted with $15,440,475, 
2,905,933 shares, in 1948; net sales, $162, 
580,782, against $173,458,033: taxes, $10.- 
887,986, against $12,642,742. 


shares, con- 
or $5.22 each on 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and consolidated subsidiaries. For 1949: 





net income, . 7,111,997, equal to $4.03 each 
yn 1,617, 125 common shares, ; against $10,- 
552. or $8.84 each on 1,125,825 shares, 
the year before: net sales, $191,386,841, 
against $200,223,748 ; income taxes, $4,- 
742,756, against $6,710,528. 

National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 


Trenton, N. J. For 1949: net profit, $4,416.- 
675, equal to $4.43 each on 996,145 capital 
shares, contrasted with $3,140,435, or $3.25 
each on 953,779 shares, in 1948: consol- 
idated sales, $64,540.533, against $50,025,- 


864. 


York, 
consolidated net profit, 
$4,390,956, equal to $2.24 each on 1,960- 
000 capital shares, contrasted with $9,435; 
814, or $4.81 a share, in 1948; provision 
for contingencies, $500,000, against $1,000- 
OOO 


New Jersey Zinc Co, New 
N. Y. For 1949: 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. De- 
cember quarter: net profit, $164,227, equal 
to 4l¢ a common share, against $356,483, 
or 89¢ a share, in the same period of 
1948, 


716 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Q., and subsidiaries. Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1949: net profit, $20,230,520, equal 
to $8.40 each on 2,065,411 common shares, 
contrasted with $24,095,518, or $10.25 a 
share, in 1948; net sales, $633,505,978 
against $704.875,941; income taxes, $17,- 
934,947, against $28,749,422; current as- 
sets, $303,289,558, current liabilities. $41,- 
244.522, against $302,916,927 and $46.719,- 
452, respectively, on December 31, 1948. 


me 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1949: 
net income, $38,135,088 (a new high), 
equal to $4.22 each on 9,030,182 capital 
shares, compared with $32,748,900, equal 
to $3.65 each on 8,980,182 shares in 1948; 
net sales, $281,462,158 (another peak). 


against $280,037,350 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass. Year ended November 30, 1949: net 
income, $246,892, equal to 27¢ a 
contrasted with $159,167, or 17¢ a share, 
in the preceding 12 months; sales, $11,236, 
934, against $10,631,190. 


share, 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J.. and domestic subsidiaries. "For 1949: 
net profit, $2,047,360, equal to $3.26 each 
on 628,100 capital shares, contrasted with 
$2,563,509, or $4.08 a share, the year be- 
fore; tederal income taxes, $1,225,000, 
against $1,600,000. 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Year ended November 30, 1949: net loss, 
$225.099, contrasted with net income of 
$404,255, equal to $3.03 a common share, 
in the preceding fiscal year; net sales 
$9.867.514, against $13,043,428. 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York 20, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1949: net income, $15,100,- 
072, equal to $5.62 each on 1,761,092 com- 
mon shares, contrasted with $20,141,585, 
or $8.48 a share, the year before; net 
sales, $517,439,676, against $572,024,663; 
income taxes, $7,995,669, against $14,757,- 
417: current assets, $226,922,115, current 
liabilities, $58,983,606, against $248,027,- 
454 and $75,965,876, respectively, on De- 
cember 31, 1948. 





Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Ne 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1949 
net income, $92,210,192, equal to $3.2\ 
each on 28,806,344 capital shares, con 
pared with $102,335,053, or $3.35 each o1 
28,807,314 shares, in 1948; net sales 
$585,781,441, against $631,619,557; in 
come taxes, $53,644,219, against $57,180,- 
99S. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. For 1949 
net loss, $176,000, compared with net 
profit of $245,000 the year before; current 
assets, $4,067,435, against $5,788, 355: cur- 


rent liahilities, $1,540,053, against $2,377,- 
350. 


Uranium in Electron Microscopy 


HE B. F. Goodrich Co. research cen 

ter, Brecksville, O., has obtained a 
license to purchase a quarter-pound ot 
uranium metal, recently made available for 
experimental purposes by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. According to E. H. 
Rowe, in charge of electron microscope 
work at the center, the uranium will be 
employed to “shadow cast” microscope 
samples showing low contrast. 

Some of the objects studied with the 
electron microscope in the rubber industry 
are so small and composed of such light- 
weight elements that they show up very 
dimly on the finished plate. However, if 
the mounted sample is sprayed with a 
stream of heavy metal atoms at an oblique 
angle in a vacuum, the particles become 
coated on one side with a thin film of metal 
while the areas on the opposite side receive 
no coating and hence appear as deep shad- 
ows on the final photograph. 

Besides greatly increasing image con- 
trast the method gives interesting three- 
dimensional effects to the picture, making 
it easier to identify the particles. In order 
to achieve minimum distortion it is neces- 
sary that the metal layer be as thin as pcs- 
sible. Heretofore chromium was employed 
by Goodrich for this shadow casting, but 
uranium is the best material for the pur- 
pose because of its high atomic number and 
great density. 





Dividends Declared 




















STOCK OF 


COMPANY Stock RATE PAYABLE RECORD 

n Wringer eo Inc. Com. $0.25 Apr 1 Mar. 15 

ng Rubber Cx , “SRR” 0.25 q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 

A&B" Pfd. 0.593% q. Apr 1 Mar. 17 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Cx Com. 0.50 a Feb. 25 Feb. 15 

Brunswick- ‘Balke- Collender Co. Com. 0.25 q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 

Carborundum c Oo. Re ia alee Com 0.25 Mar. 31 Mar. 17 

Dewey & Al . Chemical Co. Com 0.25 Mar. 20 Mar. 10 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co. Com. 0.30 q Feb. 2 Feb. 13 

Endicott Johnson Corp... Com. 0.40 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

Pid 1.00 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

Flintkote Co. Com. 0.50 q. Mar. 10 Feb. 24 

Pfc 1.00 q. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 

Gen ral Ti: C Con 0.25 q. Feb. 28 Feb. 17 

Cor 0.25 q. Mar. 15 Feb. 17 

Con 0.50 incr. Mar. 11 Feb. 24 

: Cor 0.3712 q. Feb. 28 Feb. 10 

Minnesota Min ing & Mfg. Co. Mar. 11 Feb. 28 

Mar. 11 Feb. 28 

Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc. Mar. 13 Feb. 28 

Rome Cable Corp. Mar. <0 Mar. 10 

Apr. 1 Mar. 10 

Tyer Rubber Co. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 

United Elastic Corp. Mar. 10 Feb. 15 
United States Rubber Co. Mar. 10 

Ist Pfd. 2.00 Mar. 10 * 
Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd.... Com. 0.20 q. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
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DC 1107 SILICONE 


UW 


y : 
abhosmve 


KEEPS RUBBER, ASPHALT AND PRESSURE 
SENSITIVE TAPES FROM STICKING TO PAPER! 


We've coined a word to describe the remarkable re- 
lease characteristic imparted to paper by DC 1107. This 
invisible silicone coating developed by Dow Corning 
makes paper completely “abhesive” to materials like 
uncured natural and synthetic rubber stocks, asphalt and 
adhesive tapes that normally stick to any surface. 


In the rubber industry, DC 1107 treated paper is proving 
its usefulness as a low-cost, heat-stable interleaving 
material. It gives fast, clean release with no pick-off 
onto uncured stocks. It also preserves the high surface 
finish of cured parts—and it’s highly water-repellent. 





Photo Courtesy Central Paper Co. 


Sample sheets of DC 1107 
treated paper for develop- 
mental use, are available 
from Central Paper Company, 
Muskegon, Michigan. For more 
information on DC 1107 treated 
paper write Dept. 7-3. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlenta © Chicago © Cleveland © Dallas © LosAngeles © Mew York 
Canada: Fibergias Canada Ltd., Toronto e Great Britain: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


March, 1950 


Photo 
Courtesy 
Baldwin Rubber Co. 





Development engineers and production men 
at Baldwin Rubber Company of Pontiac, 
Michigan, have already found two good 
uses for the DC 1107 Silicone treated Kraft 
paper made by Central Paper Company. 
They use it wherever sticking is a problem 
in piles of raw shoe sole stock. It is also 
used to preserve the high surface shine of 
finished shoe sole sheeting taken from the 
press at temperatures above 300°F. and 
piled on leaf-trucks. Cost is substantially 
below that of conventional interleaving 
cloth. 


For stability, fast, clean release, high 
surface finish and lower production 
costs in interleaving sheets, try DC 
1107 SILICONE TREATED PAPER. 





Photo Courtesy 
Baldwin Rubber Co. 


For stability, fast, clean release, high 

surface finish and lower production 

costs in forming and molding tires 

and rubber goods specify 

DC MOLD RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35A 

DC MOLD RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35 

DC MOLD RELEASE FLUID 

For more information on DC Silicone Mold 


Release agents, call our nearest branch 
office or write for data sheet M-15. 


Tow p} 


orning 


FERS TF IN SILICONES 
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“ICEBERG 
PIGMENT 





For Insulating 
Compounds — 


ICEBERG* has shown superior electrical char- 
acteristics in both Butyl and Vinyl Insulating 
Compounds. 

Tests by independent laboratories have estab- 
lished the definite supertority of ICEBERG in 
Butyl insulating compounds as compared with 
other anhydrous Kaolin pigments and hydrous 
type Georgia clays — all of comparable cost — 


and low cost South Carolina hard type clay. 


ICEBERG yielded: 


1. An appreciably higher volume resistivity. 
2. A lower dielectric constant. 
3. A very stgnificant decrease in power factor 
with good dielectric strength. 
| 


In Vinyl insulating compounds ICEBERG 
showed greatly improved insulation res#stance 
values, and at the same time a significant reduc- 
tion in overall costs both on a weight and volume 


basis. 


Write for a working sample and test data 
today. 


BURGESS 


PIGMENT COMPANY 
64 Hamilton Street, Paterson, N. J. 


*"Iceberg’’—Trademark for Burgess brand of anhydrous 
Kaolin clay made under U. S. Patent 2,307,239. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Goodyear Angle Abrader Made by Scott Testers 


Abrasicn Tester 


A STANDARD model of the Goodyear angle abrader, as 
developed by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., is now being 
produced by Scott Testers, Inc., 90 Blackstone St., Providence. 
R. I. Designed for the abrasion testing of tire tread com- 
pounds, the machine also incorporates certain features evolved 
by J. M. Huber Corp. for evaluating the effects of carbon 
black. 

The abrader accommodates up to eight samples at one time; 
each sample is positioned on the flat face of a vitreous Alundum 
grinding wheel rotated on a vertical shaft at a standard speed 
of 80 r.p.m. The specimens are pressed against the wheel by a 
standardized 32-pound weight, and this mass creates a friction 
which causes the specimen to rotate on the wheel in a shearing 








need new shoes? 
SEE PAGE 624 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT DO MORE WORK 
WITH LESS PLAY...... 


Your rubber processing equipment will do its 
job more efficiently and last longer when every 
rotating shaft is mounted on Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 


Timken tapered bearings hold shafts in true 
alignment, keep gears meshing smoothly. Due 
to their tapered construction, Timken bearings 
take any combination of radial and thrust loads. 
Special thrust bearings or washers are unneces- 
sary. Design can be simplified — space saved. 


Timken bearings are manufactured to extreme 
precision. Their true rolling motion practically 
eliminates friction in moving parts. Line con- 
tact between the rolls and races provides maxi- 
mum load-carrying capacity. | 


Made of the finest steel ever developed for 
tapered roller bearings — Timken fine alloy 
steel — Timken bearings last the life of the 
machine in which they are used. 


No other bearing can bring you a// the advan- 
tages you get with Timken bearings — backed 
by fifty years of research and development. 
Make them standard in all the machinery you 
buy or build. And look for the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” on every bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address ‘““TIMROSCO”’. 





NOT JUST A BALL > NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL 
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LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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HOW TO MAKE 


BETTER ROLLS 


OF ANY SIZE © ANY MATERIAL 


Whether it’s rubber, fabric, paper or plastic film 
— (thin, heavy, plain or sticky) — there is a right 
Camachine slitter-rewinder for producing clean-cut, 
accurately measured, firmly wound rolls. 

Better rolls make better, more attractive packages. 
Better rolls simplify and reduce the cost of addi- 
tional processing. 

Camachine slitter-rewinders provide top quality 
production at exceptionally high speeds, and can 
often effect substantial hie in your roll wind- 





ing costs. 
Camachine engineers have been providing the 
right answers to a great variety of roll-engineering 


‘| questions for the rubber industries for more than 

| fifty years. You are invited to write for specific in- 

formation regarding any slitting and roll winding 
problem. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY « 61 Poplar St. * Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Laomat: NLS 408 78ST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


..- Lhe world over 
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action. A preset counter stops the test automatically after th 
predetermined cycle. 

In loading the machine, samples are slid over a revolvyins 
hub and fastened thereon between two washers by a_knurle 
securing nut. For ease of loading, a specially constructed can 
lifter has been provided for each specimen holder. These als: 
serve to elevate the individual holders above the test are 
when they contain no samples. The holder also provides for 
varying the shearing angle and may be adjusted for other 
than the standard weighting. 

To avoid possible contamination the material removed by 
abrasion is immediately exhausted by a vacuum cleaner whicl 
has an individual intake for each specimen. A fixture holding a 
diamond dressing tool is permanently installed to maintain a 
plane and uniform surface on the test face of the wheel. The en 
tire apparatus is a self-contained unit operated from a sing 
push-button panel. Evaluation of results is obtained by compar- 
ing the original weight of the sample with its weight at the 
end of the cycle, and these values in “tread wear” are said to be 
comparable with actual road _ tests. 





Adamson-United Automatic Wind-Up for Plastic Film 


Automatic Wind-Up Unit 


NEW high-speed automatic turret-type center-drive wind- 

up for thin plastic film has been announced by Adamson 
United Co., 720 Carroll St., Akron 4, O. The machine is designed 
to receive a continuous film and wind it in selected lengths on 
paper cores. Cutting and transfer of the film from the full core 
to the empty core is instantaneous and completely automatic; the 
operator is required only to remove the full roll from the machine 
and replace it with an empty core. 

Selection of the length to be wound on each core is made by 
adjusting the dials of a yardage counter. The winder is of the 
center driven, constant tension type, with total tension adjustable 
from one pound and up. The unit is suitable for operating at 
speeds from 15-150 yards per minute. The standard unit is ar 
ranged for film thicknesses up to 0.008-inch and widths up to 60 
inches, with a total roll weight of 1,000 pounds. Thicker and 
wider films can be handled by special modifications. 


Pumps for Creamed or Centrifuged Latex 
eed = centrifugal pumps, designed especially for pumping 


creamed or centrifuged latex, have been announced by 
Deming oa Salem, O. The new pumps are used primarily for 
transfer work and can be adapted for pumping other types of 
liquids. Made in two sizes, the pump is built for continuous 
ration. A fully open type-impeller is mounted on the tapered 
shaft and can be easily removed. A water cooled 
xx and packing arrangements prevent coagulation ot 





the latex around the shaft. 

The casing cover can be removed from the fluid end in a 
matter of seconds so that the interior of the pump can be cleaned 
easily and quickly, without disturbing either the suction or 


(Continued on page 729) 
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ONE OF 5 STANDARD TAYLOR 
MODELS RE-DESIGNED FOR 
GREATER ADAPTABILITY 


ES, we’ve completely re-designed 

the famous Taylor Flex-O-Timers. 
Result—a whole new family of Taylor 
Time Cycle Controllers precision built 
to meet your strictest processing re- 
quirements! For instance, you get these 
four big advantages: 


1, Greater Flexibility. Wide range of 
cycle bands from 14 seconds to 540 
minutes available to meet all time cycle 
controller requirements. Cycle dura- 
tion may be either fixed or varied. Up 
to 18 control functions may be con- 
tained in one instrument. 


Fa Newly Designed, Segmented 

Drum. Individual aluminum segments 
mounted on a central shaft. One seg- 
ment for each control function. Pro- 
vision for number of actuating pins 
needed to operate a function as many 
as 15 times. Readily interchangeable 
cycle drum assemblies enable vou to pre- 
set cycles for applications where com- 
ponents within cycle vary periodically. 


3. Unit Parts Easier to Reach. Universal dust-tight 
case has hinged door with bayonet-action latch. All unit 
assemblies front-mounted—-easy to reach when you 
open door. Thus, terminal strips, air valves and switches. 
snap-operators, cycle drum, solenoid motor and gear 
train can be easily removed for repair or replacement. 
Terminals. control functions and gears are all plainly 
numbered so that connections or gear train changes 
can be made in the field. 


4, Easier and Simpler Adjustments. Actuating pins 
of precision die-cast aluminum are easy to remove and 


set. Fingertip adjustment of speed dial gives a range of 


adjustments of 80 to I. 


Of course, the Flex-O-Timer shown here is just 
one of the family! 

(1) It controls a group of as many as 9 pneumatic or 9 
electrical functions (or any combination of each) with 
all the intermediate steps within a function automati- 
cally controlled for the duration of the manufacturing 
operation, Particularly adaptable for such applications 
as tire presses or horizontal and vertical vulcanizers. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
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MEAN 





NEW ADVANTAGES 


IN FLEX-O-TIMER 
Time Cycle Controllers 





* Registered Trade-Mark 


Meet the other members, too! 

(2) The 10 to 18 funetion Flex-O-Timer for complex 
control according to a predetermined schedule and over 
a specifically timed period. Perfect for such applications 
as horizontal and vertical vulcanizers. 

(3) The 1 to 5 funetion Flex-O-Timer for simpler ap- 
plications like belt: presses, mechanical rubber products 
presses or tire presses. 

(4) The | to 3 funetion Flex-O-Timer specifically de- 
veloped for tube molding presses. 

(5) The single function Flex-O-Timer . . . particularly 
useful for condensate removal applications. 


Write today for the new Taylor Catalog 98154. It tells 
the whole new and improved Flex-O-Timer story. Just 
one more way we're ready to help vou keep quality up 
and costs down with Taylor Accuracy. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester. New York, and Toronto. 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and control- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


ACCURACY FIRST 
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Don’t pay for TROUBLE 


When you buy a reducing valve that 
won't handle high pressures satisfac- 
torily the result is—TROUBLE. You 
must pay for that trouble in direct 
proportion to the extra time the valve 
requires. You can save that money by 
installing the 


ATLAS lype“E” 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 


, water, or air—they 
sy for ATI AS Type 
of whicl explains why the 
world’s leadin rubber factories 
Type “Ep” 


An Example: A reducing valve costing $150 gave considerable 
trouble in a certain rubber factory. The factory superintendent couldn't 
give the exact cost of the trouble, but he estimated it to be at least 
$200 in six months he said. The 
total cost of that valve, therefore, was $350 before being replaced 
by a trouble free Type ‘'E 


That's a conservative estimate’, 


Ask for complete data 
1S ru r factor 


products see the partial list in our 
1950, issue of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


At LAS VALVE COMPANY” 


| REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE | 
261 SOUTH ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Represented in Principal Cities 

















UBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
“nN 
i iaeenlenenlcenteecanateleliiataiememeemmemaandlaealll 
CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YOR NY 





FAR EAST 


JAPAN 


A recently received report on the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try in Japan, presented by the Japan Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, apparently was prepared some time in 1947 and 
does not contain the latest data on production and consumption 
This report states that rubber manufacturing was started i 
Japan in 1876 when the Tsuchiya Rubber Works (later the 
Mitatsuchi Rubber G. K.) was established. Not much progress 
seems to have been made until after the China-Japan War otf 
1894-95, when the Meiji Rubber Works, the Nippon Rubber Co., 
and the Toyo Rubber Co. were founded in rapid succession. By 
1909 more than 20 factories employed about 800 persons and 
produced a variety of rubber goods for the Army and Navy, and 
also for civilian use, to a total value of about 4,000,000 yen 
annually. That same year Dunlop Rubber Co. started a factory 
for bicycle tires and tubes, which went into operation in 1910 
and gave the real impetus to Japanese tire production. Protection 
of the young rubber industry (by an increase in the existing 
duty of 10% on rubber goods to 25-40%), the cessation of 
imports during World War I, and low rubber prices after that 
war stimulated the Japanese rubber industry to such an extent 
that by 1924 it was producing goods to an annual value of 
50,000,000 yen, of 77,000,000 yen by 1929 and 100,490,000 yen 
by 1933. In the latter year the industry employed 34,817 workers 
and exported goods valued at 39,000,000 yen. 

Although the years 1931-1937 marked a period of depression, 
the industry continued to develop. The following table shows the 
crude rubber imports and production (in metric tons) : 


Crude Consumption 
Rubber -—— —__—_—_— A —_—— . 
Imports C Sivilian Use Export Defense Total 
9: 44,196 35, 3,000 38,000 
1932 56,992 50, 33 53,000 
1933 39,277 59, 3 2,000 
1934 71, 59. 3, 74,000 
1935 3 ¢ 500 52,000 
1936 5 1,000 61,000 
1937 63, 709 51,000 6 “000 3,000 60,000 





A new period was entered after 1937; first the adverse rate 
of exchange for Japan caused the government to tighten restric- 
tion on all imports including crude rubber; and after 1939 the 
industry showed the impact of the war. The table below, cover 
ing the years 1938 to 1944 reveal, (in metric tons) decreased 
imports, which tn the first years were apparently due to gov- 
ernment import curbs; the figures for the war years are ad 
mittedly only partial and do not include the considerable amounts 
of rubber passing through the hands of the Army and Navy 
On the other hand the consumption figures reflect the rapid 
conversion of the industry from the peacetime to wartime man 
ufacture. 


Year mports Civilian Use Export s 

1938 40,856 31,000 10,000 5: 46,000 
1939 48,076 27,000 10,000 44,000 
1940 29,076 28,000 3,000 0,000 41,000 
1941 36, 25, 500 2,500 5,000 43,000 
1942 34,09: ; 2,000 2 $7,000 
1943 33,85 22,000 1,000 é $8,000 
1944 29,988 16,000 1,000 27, 44,000 


The chief articles of manufacture for civilian use were foot- 
wear (including Jikatabis, or rubber-soled socks for farmers 
and coal miners, rubber boots for fishermen and for winter use) ; 
bicycle tires and tubes for the 10,000,000 bicycles said to have 
been running in Japan; hose and belting; and miscellaneous 
goods including rubberized and waterproofed fabrics, erasers, 
threads, caps, toys, balls, sporting goods, hot water bottles, 
mattings, rise-hulling rolls, ete. 

In the “gg” 1935 to 1939, exports averaged about 45,000,000 
yen annually. Asia took about 66% of total exports; to 1937, 
China was by far Japan’s biggest customer for rubber goods. 

By comparison with that of some of the European countries, 
Japan’s rubber industry was not too badly affected by the war. 
To be sure productive capacity, which at the beginning of 1945 
was put at 62,976 metric tons, fell to 36,096 tons. But reconver- 
sion was admittedly not very difficult, and since adequate rubber 
stocks were on hand, recovery could progress at a satisfactory 
rate so that at the time the report under discussion was com- 
piled the rubber industry was said to be ahead of any other 
Japanese industry. 
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Montreal « ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Boston © ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 
Toronio « ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Trenton © 4. M. ROYAL, INC. 
Akron © $ + BOUND BROOK PLANT 
Chicago © AKRON CHEMICAL CO. ~ WARNERS PLANT 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 


© Los Angeles H. M. ROYAL, INC. 


Rubber Maker's Grade 


AMERICAN a COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 















ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


‘a gnesium 
salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 
MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATES 
OXIDES 

FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 











Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
- Distributors: 
WHITTAKER CLARK a DANIELS INC. G. S$. ROBINS & CO. 
; 126 Chouteau Avenue. St. Lovis 
ideas THE C. P. HALL CO. 


ltd Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles 





} Write for Brochure 





THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 








BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


C 
RUBBER 
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D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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In November, 1945, a production plan was put into effec 
and covered all rubber concerns. During the first nine month 
of 1946 fairly steady progress was possible, but shortages of raw 
material caused a recession in the latter part of the year whicl 
became still more severe in the first two months of 1947, The 
report does not give figures of actual production for a perio 
later than April, 1947; for the 12-month period April, 194¢ 
through March, 1947, the total is said to have been 17,892 
metric tons, or a monthly average of 1,491 tons, which is about 
31¢¢ of the monthly average of 4,805 metric tons in the 1935-37 
period. 

The report adds a list of rubber manufacturers, by products 
which includes five companies making automobile tires, about 
33 making rubber-soled canvas shoes, seven making rubber boots 
and shoes, 38, rubber surgical, sanitary, and dental rubber goods ; 
20, rice hulling rolls; about 140 different concerns are listed 
as producing various types of mechanical goods. Obviously the 
numerous very small rubber working establishments are not 
included in the list. 


INDIA 


The Rubber Board appointed by the Indian Government in 
1949 to investigate the condition of estates in India and make 
suitable recommendations has proposed a plan for replanting 
with budgrafts to cover a period of 12 years. In the first eight 
years, 6,000 acres annually would be replanted with modern 
material, the work to be subsidized; in the last four years, 8,000 
acres would be replanted annually. The government’s views 
on the recommendations are not known. 

The total area under rubber in India is about 160,000 acres, 
including predominantly the older type of seedling trees, and 
the yield is roughly 18,000 tons of rubber a year, which works 
out at about 250 pounds an acre. With such low yields it is 
understandable that costs of production are higher than in other 
rubber producing areas as Malaya, Ceylon, Java, despite the 
cheap labor available in India. 

Hercules Cycle Co., Ltd. one of the bicycle divisions of 
Tube Investments, Ltd., a British concern, will manufacture bi- 
cycles in India. The initial output is expected to be 100,000 
cycles annually. 


MALAYA 


Following a suggestion made at a three-day meeting held at the 
Rubber Research Institute on last September, the Technical Or- 
ganization of Natural Rubber Producers of Malaya was formed. 
In a report on the proceedings of the meeting it was pointed out 
that though there were various rubber organizations, not one was 
devoted solely or mainly to the improvement of the standard 
of rubber, and it was emphasized that the new organization 
would spare no effort in this direction while there was still time. 
The report added that the new organization might work in the 
same way as the existing Latex Producers’ Organization, which 
had close cooperation from latex consumers. The interim com- 
mittee formed to begin work immediately included four repre- 
sentatives of producers’ organization, two of market organiza- 
tions, and four of research and technical organizations. The 
representatives of the research and technical institutes are C. 
E. T. Mann, M. W. Philpott, Geoffrey Gee, and E. M. McColm. 

The Malayan Rubber Research Institute has issued a warning 
regarding the quality of crepe rubber; it seems that some ot 
the crepe rubber recently coming on the market showed signs 
ot discoloration. The Institute has reportedly suggested that 
central factories be established by all rubber-producing countries 
since in this way it would be possible to guarantee the standard 
of natural rubber to a degree not possible under present 
-onditions. 

Hitherto rubber shipments from Malaya to Japan have passed 
ae the Malayan Government, and in the first nine months 

f 1949 the government handled 15,500 tons of Malayan rubber 
destinnt for Japan. Starting this year, however, the trade is to 
revert to private merchants, who anticipate increased orders for 
rubber from Japan as a result of the new trade agreements 
between Japan and the sterling countries. 

\ notice from Singapore states that three large Chinese 
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BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 





manufacturers of rubber goods in the Federation of Malaya 
have petitioned the government for protection for the loca 
rubber manufacturing industry, which, it is claimed, has had t 
cut production by nearly 75% because of dumping of foreigi 
goods. Manufacturers in Malaya can supply all local needs, it 
is added, and the government is urged to impose higher import 
duties and a quota system for rubber goods, particularly in 
view of imminent competition from Japanese rubber manufac- 
turers. 


An offer by the Government of Kedah, Federation of Malaya. 


to buy its lands, buildings, etc. for £87,500, has been accepted by 
the directors of Rubber Estates of Krian, who on their part have 
agreed to invest the money in Malaya. 

A free grant of £121,786 from the Colonial Development & 
Welfare Fund is to be made to Malaya to provide improved 
rubber planting materials and facilities to smallholders. Selected 
young men from smallholding areas will be trained at the Rub- 
ber Research Institute Experiment station. 

The Malaya Rubber Estate Owners Co., Ltd., formed to assist 
in the rehabilitation of rubber plantations after the war, is 
to be liquidated. 

Russian imports of sheet and crepe rubber from Malaya dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1949 came to 59,779 tons. 


CEYLON 


Soon after devaluation the price of first-quality sheet shot 
up to about 67 rupee cents a pound or about 20 rupee cents above 
the former rate, and it was expected that the price of rubber 
would stabilize at this level. An immediate consequence of this 
rise was the government decision to reintroduce the Wages 
Board for the rubber industry, which had been suspended last 
June when the prevailing price was held insufficient to permit 
payment of the wages stipulated by the Board. With the resur- 
rection of the Wages Board a new ruling has been added which 
exempts estates with areas of less than 25 acres, to the dissatis- 
faction especially of Trade Unions, which at once staged protest 
strikes. Later, following the lead of the Tea Wages Board which 
had proposed an increase in wages for tea estate workers, rubber 
trade unions also demanded more money for rubber workers. 
They asked for a minimum basic wage of 1.25 rupees; employers’ 
representatives are opposed to a wage increase and were re- 
portedly holding out for the rate in force before suspension 
of the Wages Board for rubber workers. 

The government is taking steps to insure that new planting 
of rubber is undertaken only on suitable land, and the Rubber 
Smallholdings Department will inspect all newplanted areas on 
the island; it will collect data on the type of land and rubber 
planted and other useful details with a view to providing com- 
lete information regarding lands opened up since 1939, and 
lands found unsuitable will be weeded out. 

In the Matale District uneconomic rubber estates are making 
place for cocoa. The district is in the Hill country of Ceylon 
and already well known tor its cocoa. Local rubber estate 
owners have been particularly hard hit by the drop in rubber, 
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In your search for better processing Zinc Oxides, 
don’t overlook PROTOX-166). It incorporates 
faster, disperses better, and makes for more plastic 
stocks that calender and tube easier. 

These features of PROTOX-166 stem from its 
unique composition—a base of Horse Head ‘2) XX-4 
and a coating of zinc propionate. No other Zinc 





PROTOX ZINC OXIDE | ZINC OXIDE ZINC OXIDE 
— 166 ‘faye sspes sek Gs 


| Sa ae 


Oxide has such a widely-accepted base or such 
a coating. 

When you compare PROTOX-166 with other Zinc 
Oxides of normal particle size, you will find that it 
steps up your compounds in many ways... Higher 
Tensile Strength...Better Tear Resistance... More 
Pendulum Rebound ... Increased Modulus. 





UBIN ROPERTIES 
Zz WILLIAMS MOONEY Ye ROYLE'?) 
| Plasticity Recovery Viscosity Recovery Extrusions SWELLING (4) 
| PIGMENT = (70°C @ 3 min.) (1 min.) (ML100°C @ 3 min.) (30 sec.) (grams /min.) % 
Protox-166 1.94 0.07 34.5 84 52.0 32.4 
Zinc Oxide “A” 1.93 0.09 47.5 114 50.7 36.0 
Zinc Oxide “BY 1.77 0.12 43.5 106 50.1 42.0 
i Zinc Oxide “C’ 2.31 0.25 54.0 148 47.1 45.6 
COMPOUND: (3) Royle Tuber Conditions: 
Smoked Sheets 100 parts a — a 
. ‘ xtension Temp. 
Zine Oxide 100 parts Colter Tong. 75°C 
(1) U.S. Patents 2,303,329 Stock Discharge Temp. 80°C 
and 2,303,330 Stock Screw Speed 30 RPM 


ns 
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(2) Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


(4) Measurements were made after chilling the stock in water. 
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© Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


REVERTEX @ Natural and Synthetic 
72-75% Latex Latex Compounds 


Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 




















ENGINEERING and 
SHOP HELP 
NEEDED? 


Let Black Rock Engineers Assist In Plan- 
ning Your Future Requirements. Black 
Rock Engineers have designed and built 
an endless variety of specialized machines 
to meet customers exact specifications as 
well as the many standard models in use 
throughout the world by the rubber m- 
dustry. 


BLACK ROCK engineering and shop expe- 
rience and facilities are now available and 
ready to work for you. 


WRITE or PHONE your inquiries and they 
will receive our prompt attention. Confi- 
dential matters will be handled to your 
complete satisfaction. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn 





and on several large plantations cocoa is being interplanted with 
rubber. Apparently the rubber is to be heavily — until the 
cocoa comes into bearing, when the rubber trees will be felled 
for firewood or allowed to die. Smallholders of uneconomic 
rubber in Matale prefer to replace their rubber with coconuts 
since they fear that with large estates going in for cocoa, this 
crop too may become uneconomic for small-scale growers. 

The feasibility of using rubber for road surfacing here is 
being considered by the Ceylon Government. The Ceylon Am- 
bassador in America, impressed by experiments being carried 
out with rubber powder in Virginia, has advised the carrying 
out of similar tests in Ceylon, and also consideration of the 
possibilities of manutacturing rubber powder here. It has already 
been determined that the necessary machinery would be neither 
very expensive nor difficult to obtain. An authority on rubber 
technology, interviewed by a local paper, however, stated that 
the use of powdered rubber on Ceylon roadways would be 
improbable for some time as the roads in Ceylon were predom- 
inantly of the coal-tar type, and the possibility of bonding pow- 
dered natural rubber to coal tar would first have to be developed. 

Under the new trade agreement between India and Ceylon, 
the latter undertakes to supply India with 3,000 tons of sheet 
and 1,000 tons of crepe rubber this year. In Ceylon it is ex- 
pected that the quantity may be increased in the course of the 
year in view of India’s rapidly expanding rubber maufacturing 
industry. 





FAR EASTERN NOTES 


The Siamese Government is contemplating the undertaking ot 
major repairs on the trunk railway connecting Bangkok with 
Hasdyai, center of the rubber trade, to promote the northward 
flow of all southern Siamese products. 

The unexpected and unexplained spurt in rubber exports from 
Singapore to Hong Kong during last August has put the Malay- 
an Government on the alert. In August, Hong Kong imported 
almost 5,000 tons of rubber from Singapore and Malaya, com- 
pared with a total of 7,000 tons in the first seven months of the 
current year. 

Total rubber exports trom Indonesia in the first 10 months of 
1949 were reported at 327,565 tons, including 207,320 tons of 
native rubber. The harbor of Belawan, Sumatra, has been 
equipped to handle latex for shipment in tanks. The first bulk 
consignment of 290 tons of latex was shipped last November 
by the Rubbercultuur Mij. “Amsterdam” on a vessel of the 
Netherlands Steamship Co., which recently set up tank installa- 
tions for latex in the harbor of Amsterdam, Holland. 





AUSTRALIA 


Colonial Sugar Refining Chemicals, Ltd., has asked the Austra- 
lian Tariff Board to impose a 20% duty on imports of cellulose 
acetate from Britain and a 30% duty on imports from other 
suurces in order to protect its new venture. The company has 
embarked on a project to manufacture plastics from cellulose 
acetate in Australia; it has already spent £A.900,000 on pre- 
liminary work and expects to have to spend another £A.1,100,- 
000. Cellulose acetate at present is imported duty and primage 
free from Britain; other countries pay no duty, but a primage 
ot 4% 





NEW ZEALAND 


The new Dunlop tire factory Upper Hutt (near the capital, 
Wellington) has been completed and begun operations. This 
makes the third Dunlop tire factory in New Zealand; the other 
two are in Auckland and Christchurch. With the latest plant, the 
Dunlop factories here are capable of covering 90% of local tire 
needs. 

A report from the American Embassy at Wellington states that 
tire prices have recently been ordered cut 712% after widespread 
complaint against the high price levels of the local products. 
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ed Rubber production in Brazil decreased sharply in 1948 when 
1g totals, as given by the Rubber Credit Bank, came to 25,305 
1e tons, as compared with 32,405 tons in the preceding year, besides 
ly 525 tons of latex. Exports at only 5,446 tons were the lowest 
or in this century, contrasted with 14,510 tons in 1947. At the same 
= 8 ime export prices fell back to the 1941 level. 

at In the first eight months of 1949, however, production was 
ve 18,018 tons, against 16,555 tons in the corresponding period ot 
a= 1948. 

c= Consumption, on the other hand, continues to increase. Re- 
d. cently published figures for ten years show that local industry 
n, used 3,865 tons of rubber in 1939; but in 1948 cons umption had 
et risen to 19,456 tons. In some quarters the estimate for 1949 
3 consumption has been put at 23,000 tons. 

1€ Brazil now has about 100 rubber goods factories, most ot 
g which are in the San Paulo area; in addition 35 factories use 


certain amounts of rubber in their products. The registered 
capital of the companies devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of rubber goods was just under 390,000,000 cruzeiros, and they 
employed 12,000 persons in 1948. 

Production of tires and tubes for motor vehicles in that year 
came to 994,609 units and 744,667 units, respectively, and 
represented a value of more than 943,000,000 cruzeiros; output 


of cycle tires and tubes amounted to 227,910 and 169,695 units, a 
respectively. Details of the production of pret rubber goods are * FOC 

r not available, but it is stated that the value of the total output (Kh 

: was over 348,000,000 cruzeiros in 1947. SO 

3razilian output of insulated wires and cables is said to be 


roughly 1,300 tons a month, sufficient to cover the needs of the 
country so that there are practically no imports of these goods. 


1 Del a t : siatihe le = 
i About 709% of the market is supplied by Pirelli S.A. Cia, Indus- 
{ trial Brasil. Among the other much smaller manufacturers ot 
i‘ this type of goods may be mentioned Marsicano, Fi-El, and 


Forest, all of Sao Paulo; the last named concern was _ started 
during the war; then there are Inbrac of Pauliecia, which 


f specializes in “weather-proof” conductors, and Fios e Cabos 
f Electricos do Brasil, Rio de ie aneiro, whose specialty is wires 
: insulated with synthetic materials. 3 


Domestic production supplies certain raw materials for the 
manufacture of insulated wires and cables, as rubber, cotton, 
rayon, insulating paper, and some chemicals, but metals, as 
well as most of the accelerators, antioxidants, curing agents, oil, SOLKA FLOC IS THE REMEDY! 
colophony, and a few others, have to be imported. 





Solka Floc in the compound can 
reduce blistering significantly. The 


Pumps for Latex dition of 10 to 20 parts of this 


Couteandh tons. pane TH finely divided wood cellulose to 
af oe geiy, ate aim oe ales the stalin oo the rubber is the generally estab- 
Le RO eR eae lished practice in rubber flooring, 
6 gallons a minute, © total head of 15-25 feet, and operates 9 soling and similar fields. 


a minute, a total head of 40-60 feet, and operates on a 5 hp. 


motor. ; ' 
Perhaps yow can profit by this 


broad experience. For further in- 


formation write to: 


BROWN COMPANY 


lQuauiry/ 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS ye PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES. 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S$. DEARBORN STRELT, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL, * 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 





Deming Centrifugal Latex Pump 
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Quality Control 
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PINE TAR 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 


PINE TAR OIL 
PINE OIL 
DIPENTENE 





Cabot Pine Products are 
thoroughly analyzed and tested 
by the Cabot Laboratories for 
uniform, high quality performance 
in rubber. Staffed by trained 
technicians, the fylly equipped 
Cabot Laboratories offer 


you complete technical service. 


once cinstomtanmmnancwac eee 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fair Prices 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Elastomers and Plastomers, Their Chemistry, Physics, 
and Technology. Volume II. Manufacture, Properties, and 
\pplications.” Edited by R. Houwink. Elsevier Publishing Co., 
Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 634 by 10 
inches, 530 pages. Price, $7. 

This volume, the second in a series of three, is a symposium 
of methods used in the manufacture of plastics and, as such, 
will be of special value to students in the high polymer field 
and for use as a reference. There are 13 chapters with 19 
contributors, of whom 13 are from Western European nations. 
Consequently much of the material presented is based on 
European experience, but is quite sound within these limits. 
The discussion of manufacturing procedures is mainly qualita- 
tive in nature, but comprehensive and well presented. Each 
chapter includes a summary and bibliography, and added value 
is derived by the use of many illustrations, tables, and graphs. 

Topics covered include phenol-formaldehyde plastomers, syn- 
thetic resin ion exchangers, urea and melamine resins, polymers 
irom ethylene derivatives, cellulose derivatives, protein plastics, 
fibers from proteins, synthetic polyamides, silicone polymers, 
alkyd resins, natural resins and their derivatives, derivatives of 
natural rubber, synthetic rubbers, and asphalts. The chapters on 
natural rubber derivatives and synthetic rubbers are by T. R. 
Dawson, respectively. A comprehensive subject index is included 
in the volume. 


“American Cotton Handbook.” Second Edition. G. R. Mer- 
rill, A. F. Macormac, and H. R. Mauersberger. Textile Book 
Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 
5 by 7!% inches, 962 pages. Prices, $9.50 in United States and 
Canada; $10.50 all other countries. 

This second edition of the handbook provides an up-to-date 
practical text and reference book on the entire cotton textile 
industry. In order to retain the convenient handbook size, some 
of the subjects covered in the previous edition have been elim- 
inated, including the appendix on statistical methods, the glos- 
sary, and the chapters on cotton gray goods constructions, sew- 
ing threads, weaves, goods designing, and laundering of cotton 
materials. In place of these subjects there are now new and 
expanded chapters dealing with recent developments in the 
field. 

Chapters are devoted to historical background; economic and 
statistical background of cotton growing and manufacturing; 
cellulose and the cotton fiber; cultivation and varieties of cot- 
ton plants; ginning, classing, and marketing; opening and pick- 
ing; carding and combing; drawing and roving; standard and 
long draft spinning; winding and twisting; spooling, warping, 
and slashing; weaving of cotton gray goods; knit goods manu- 
facture; bleaching and other predyeing processes; cotton dye- 
ing; printing piece goods; finishing cotton goods; physical and 
chemical testing; and nomenclature of cotton dyes. A_ biblio- 
graphy of books and other publications; and listing of trade 
associations, films, and magazines; and a comprehensive subject 
index complete the book. 


“Acetylene and Carbon Monoxide Chemistry.” John W. 
Copenhaver and Maurice H. Bigelow. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 372 
pages. Price, $10. 

This book presents an interesting and authoritative review of 
the development and current status of the relatively new field of 
acetylene chemistry. Organized in logical and readable manner, 
the book describes most of the major chemical processes based 
on acetylene. The basis of the text is the work done during 
the war years by Dr. J. W. Reppe, chief German authority in 
the field, and his associates. The book is no mere translation 
of German reports, since much work performed by other scien- 
tists in other countries has been added and coordinated with the 
basic data to serve as checks on the original work. Available 
information up to 1949 has been included; much of this con- 
sists of new developments and reports on actual operating con- 
ditions and yields for many processes. 

The text is divided into eight chapters, each of which is fur- 
ther subdivided into detailed and specific reactions or processes. 
The chapters headings are: Synthesis and Reactions of Acety- 
lene at Atmospheric Pressure; Vinylation; Ethinylation; Reac- 
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tions of Products Derived from the Ethinylation Reaction; Cy- 
clopolyolefins; Chemistry of Carbon Monoxide—Carboxylation 
and Related Processes; Synthesis and Reactions of Acetylene 
Homologs; and Explosive Decompositions of Acetylene—Tech- 
nique and Equipment for Handling Acetylene under Pressure. 
In addition, there are a general bibliography of German acety- 
lene chemistry and a subject index. The value of this volume to 
the chemist and chemical engineer will be apparent from the 
growth of importance of acetylene chemistry in the fields of 
plastics, synthetic rubbers, synthetic textiles, petroleum, and 
others. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
“Esters by Glyco.” 24 pages. This bulletin gives complete 
specification and application data on a number of polyhydric 
alcohol fatty acid esters used as non-ionic surface active 
agents, emulsifiers, and thickeners. “Synthetic Waxes by 
Glyco.” 18 pages. Complete data appear on the properties 
and uses of the company’s synthetic waxes for application in 
the rubber, plastics, adhesives, coatings, insulation, paint, and 
other industries. 


“Safe Buna N Compounds.” Compounding Research Re- 
port No. 13. Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rub- 
ber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 6 pages. Test 
data reveal that Delac J is an effective anti-scorch with 
M-B-T, M-B-T-S, DPG, and Monex accelerations in Buna 
N; while E-S-E-N is preferable with benzothiazyl sulfena- 
mide acceleration. Neither Delac J nor E-S-E-N appreciably 
retard the cure at 307° F. 


“Cyanamid New Product Bulletin, Collective Volume I.” 
\merican Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 120 pages. This is a compilation of data on new chemi- 
cals which have become available from the company's research 
laboratories during the past year and on which separate bulle- 
tins have been issued. Chemicals covered include aryl bigua- 
nides, guanylurea salts, cyanuric chloride, dithiobiuret, beta- 
chloro-propionitrile, dialkyl cyanamides, glycolonitrile, lactoni- 
trile, potassium dicyanoguanidine succinonitrile, and potassium 
cyanate. 


“Chlorine Handbook.” Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 42 pages. The first section 
of this manual offers complete information on chlorine con- 
tainers, handling equipment, accessories, first-aid measures. 
and similar general data. Complete technical data, with charts 
and tables, on the major physical characteristics of chlorine 
appear in the second section. 


“Lustrex Latices.” Product Information Bulletin No. 38. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 10 pages. This 
bulletin mentions the properties of the various grades of Lustrex 
aqueous polystyrene latices and provides data on their stability, 
compounding, and applications. Graphs show the effects of var- 
ious thickening agents on the latices. 


“Taylor Flex-O-Timer Cycle Controller.” Bulletin 98154. 
Taylor Instrument Cos., 95 Ames St., Rochester 1, N. Y. 16 
pages. This bulletin describes a new series of time cycle control- 
lers available in five models for applications involving all-electri- 
cal, all-pneumatic, or any combination of both systems. Specifi- 
cations and diagrams are presented, and full data on applications 
given for each type of controller. 


3ulletins of Pan American Chemicals Division, Pan American 
Refining Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. “Pana- 
flex BN in Vinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins.” Bulletin 
#20. 10 pages. “Panaflex BN in Acrylonitrile Rubber.” Bulle- 
tin #21. 16 pages. Extensive data are presented in these bulle- 
tins to show the value of Panaflex BN-1 and BN-2 for use as 
co-plasticizers in vinyls and as primary plasticizers in nitrile 
rubbers. The work with nitrile rubbers covers both Hycar and 
Paracril types. Data on Panaflex BN also appears, including 
properties, compatibility, toxicity, and availability. 
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“TTEBER 
PIGMENT 


For Superior Performance 
in Red Butyl 
Inner Tube Compounds 


This white anhydrous aluminum silicate type re- 
inforcing pigment is being used extensively fur Red 
Butyl Inner Tube Stocks. Tests by independent 
laboratories of manufacturers as well as day by day 
plant operation have demonstrated its superior 
performance and uniformity. 

When ICEBERG* replaced former materials in 
mineral filled inner tube stock the following ad- 
vantages resulted: 

1. Mill release was greatly improved, 

2. Tensile strength was sharply increased, 

3. Shore hardness values were higher, 

4. There was an increase of tensile strength at 

200% elongation. 

Determine for yourself the improvement in 
processing qualities and cure results in your own 
formulas when ICEBERG is used. Write for a 


sample and actual test data today. 


BURGESS 


PIGMENT COMPANY 
64 Hamilton Street, Paterson, N. J. 


*''Iceberg’’ — Trademark for Burgess brand of anhyd:ous Kaolin 
clay mode under U. S. Patent 2,307,239. 
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CHECK MILLWORK TEMPERATURE 
to prevent 
SCORCHED RUBBER 


The scorching of rubber is a needless waste and is pre- 
ventable. Make the use of Cambridge Pyrometers rou- 
tine procedure for checking temperatures during 
calendering, mixing, extruding and molding. They are 
accurate, rugged, quick-acting instruments that take 
the guesswork out of temperature determination. 

In addition to the Roll Model, Cambridge offers the 
Needle Model for checking temperatures within the 
mass, the Mold Model for reaching into mold cavities 
and multi- -purpose Combination models. 






CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Send for bulletin 194S 


CAMBRIDGE 
Roll - Needle - Mold 
PYROMETERS 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


ROLL 

















CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 EAST 43rp ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“Harflex Plasticizers for Vinyl Plastics.” Bulletin No. P-1. 

sinney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
pages. This bulletin describes a new line of 13 Harflex plas- 
ticizers for use in vinyls. Of particular interest is a table rating 
he performance of the plasticizers with regard to  plasticizing 
ficiency, low volatility, low-temperature properties, lubricity, 
heat blocking resistance, heat stability, altta-viole! stability 
low water extraction Jow oil extraction. and ease of incorpora- 
tion on mill. 
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“A a Concept of Compression eng ” Libbey-Owen 
Ford Glass Co., Toledo 6, O. 4+ pages. This bulletin gives dat 
on the mechanical, electrical, and chemical properties of Plask 
alkyd molding compound, together with information on molding 
characteristics, storage of molding material, and technical ser- 
vices offered by the company. 


“Calcene T, A Low Cost Replacement for Some Thermal 
Blacks—II.” Pigment Data Bulletin 50-1, January, 1950. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 4+ pages. Following the compounding data of pigment 
Data Sheet No. 49-1, this bulletin shows the savings that can be 
effected at a number of destinations by the replacement of soft 
thermal blacks with Calcene T. 


see 


Cumar’ Resin, MH-2%4 Grade, in Natural Rubber,” 
Rubber Laboratory Release No. 12, January, 1950. Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 16 pages. Extensive laboratory test data 
reveal properties of natural rubber yulcanizates using dif- 
ferent amounts of “Cumar” MH-2!3. Properties tested  in- 
clude Mooney viscosity, T-50 value, tensile, elongation, modu- 
lus, compression and permanent set, hardness, tear resistance, 
abrasion resistance, Yerzley resilience, and impact resilience 


“The United Nations Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources.” Robert S. Aries 
R. S. Aries & Associates, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
21 pages. This report gives an account of the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources held on August 17 to September 6, 1949, followed by 
details on significant process developments and comments on 
the general problem of exporting, foreign investments, and 
related topics. 


“The Neoprene Notebook.” No. 44, January, 1950. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 12 pages. 
This issue contains illustrated stories on the use of neoprene in 
vulcanized protective coverings for lead sheathed cable, conveyer 
belts for hot coke, joints for concrete roads, new automotive 
parts, oil burner mountings, and various applications requiring 
the low hysteresis properties of neoprene. 


“B. F. Goodrich Farmer’s Handbook and Almanac.” 1950 
Edition. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 68 pages. In addition to 
almanacs for each month and calendars for 1950 and 1951, this 
edition also covers such subjects as brooding, farming and 
gardening, farm buildings and equipment, farm tires and their 
Care, Cr. 


Publications of Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S.: “R.R.I.-Type Smoke Houses.” J. | 
Piddlesden, Planting Manual No. 9. ae tae of Rubber 
Tress with Sodium Arsenite.” Botanical & Pathological Divi- 
sion. Circular No. 29 (1949). “Bibliography of Some Recent 
Research in the Field of High Polymers.” Robert Simha and 
Mary Budge. National Bureau of Standards, Letter Circular 
LC 922, 49 pages (1948). “Tomorrow's Products Tested To- 
day.” South Florida Test Service, Miami, Fla. 8 pages. Publi- 
cations of ae Management Association, 330 Me 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y., Marketing Series Nos. 75-77, “Sharpen- 
ing Sales Effort through Market Research.” 24 pages. “Re- 
vitalizing Your Sales Force. Advances in Sales Promotion 
Techniques.” 28 pages. “Economic Factors in Market Plan- 
ning.” 35 pages. Publications of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.: “Bi-Monthly Supple- 
ment to All Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, Ma- 
terials.” October, 1949, 93 pages, and December, 1949, 79 pages. 
“List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances.” 
November, 1949. 221 pages. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER ........Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER -o ose sees New York 
C. M. BALDWIN ............ okeee'sie.e +050 NCO 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO) oc... ices ccccsecces Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. ......Los Angeles 
DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED .............. Toronto 















FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 


Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 


or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for hulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


De Jar Fet Feb. Fe Feb 

30 28 4 11 18 25 

17.93 18.31 19.02 19.12 19.45 19.07 
17.54 17.88 18.52 18.67 19.17 18.85 
17.25 17.57 18.19 18.35 18.92 18.63 
17.15 17.45 17.95 18.15 18.75 18.40 
17.05 17.35 17.65 17.85 18.45 18.10 
16.95 17.25 17.55 17.75 18.35 18.00 





sales, tons 2,100 2,370 8,350 4.110 4,000 3,000 


EACTING to a tight technical posi- 

tion in nearby futures and prospects 
that natural rubber will be limited in 
supply in the more distant months, rub- 
ber futures prices moved upward in the 
Commodity Exchange during February, 
then fell off toward the end of the month 
in the face of expected cutbacks in rub- 
ber goods production owing to the coal 
strike. 

Communist inspired political unrest close 
to the world’s major rubber producing 
areas is increasingly regarded in trade 
circles as a serious threat to future sup- 
plies of rubber. The burning of about 600 
tons of rubber by brigands in Saigon and 
Russia’s recognition of the Communist 
leader in French Indo-China pointed up 
fears that the 50,000-60,000 tons of rub 
ber produced annually in that country may 
eventually be unavailable to world mar 
Kets. In addition, widening Russian in- 
fluence may well affect nearby Burma, 
Siam, and the Malayan peninsula. 

Communist activities are held mainly 
responsible for the short supplies of rub- 
ber in the Far East. However, should Rus- 
sian control of the rubber producing areas 
become imminent, the immediate reaction 
would be a sharp increase in shipments 
from endangered points and a subsequent 
temporary easing of prices. Another fac- 
tor affecting the tight supply position was 
active Russian buying interest in the 
Singapore market, with reports of some 
18,000 tons purchased for immediate de- 
livery. 

The Indonesian government is rumored 
to be introducing a lower inducement pay- 
ment plan in order to force native grow- 
ers to produce more rubber tor shipment. 
Payments on No. 1, 2, and 3 sheets are re- 
ported to be set at 12%, with all other 
grades receiving only a 10% inducement 
payment. These lower percentage pay- 
ments are expected to provide more rub- 
ber as growers attempt to produce more 
to make up the loss in payment. This re- 
port had little effect on the local market 
because it is believed that Indonesian stocks 
are fairly light at present owing to 
Japanese buying on that market. B 
ring season 1s expected to curtail 
heavy production in the near future. 

April futures began the month at 18.89¢, 
fell to a low of 18.83¢ on February 2, rose 
high of 19.47¢ on February 16, then 
fell off to end the month at 19.17¢. Other 
futures showed corresponding movement: 
July started at February 1, 
reached a low of 18.12¢ on February 2, a 
high of 18.95¢ on February 16 and 17, and 
closed at 18.77é on February 28. 

Total sales volume was 16,600 tons, a 
decline from the January figure of 20,600 
tons. 
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New York Outside Market 


WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Feb. Fet Feb. 


18 25 


18.00 18.38 19.25 19.25 19.75 19.50 
18.00 18.38 18.88 19.13 19.75 19.38 
> 17.88 18.25 18.63 18.88 19.50 19.25 
18.50 19.00 18.88 


17.63 18.13 18.88 18.75 19.38 19.00 





17.00 18.00 18.25 18.63 19.25 19.13 
15.13 16.75 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 


Flat Bark 


HYSICAL rubber prices on the New 

York Outside Market continued to 
move higher during February as_ the 
market displayed a firm undertone. AI- 
though factories have put up resistance to 
the high prices and buying has been done 
in small quantities, dealers believe that 
manufacturers’ stocks are fairly tight and 
they will have to enter the market soon. 
Meanwhile supplies of natural rubber are 
very tight for nearby delivery, and this 
situation is expected to continue into the 
second quarter, at least. 

On the other hand, the combined tight- 
ness of supply and high prices of natural 
rubber were reported to have infiuenced 
some factories to increase their use of 
(;R-S. The narrowing differentials between 
the No. 1 sheets and off-grades have placed 
even these lower grades at prices higher 
than GR-S. Reports from London also in- 
licated that quantity purchases were being 
made by American interests, particularly 
ot grades that are unobtainable here and of 
thers quoted at more favorable prices than 
iomestic markets. 

Toward the end of February the coal 
strike exerted a markedly depressing effect 
m the rubber market as manufacturers of 
goods anticipated cutbacks in production. 
he shortage of nearby rubber still exists. 
however, and trade observers expect that 
rubber prices will snap back once the coal 
situation is settled. This forecast is further 
strengthened by reports of forthcoming 
ECA and government stockpile purchases 
in the near future. 

The spot price for No. 1 sheets began 
he month at a low of 19.00¢, rose ir- 
regularly to a high of 19.75¢ on February 
In and 17, then tell off to end the month 
at 19.50¢. No. 3 sheets moved from an 
initial low of 18.88¢ to a high of 19.38¢, 
then closed at 19.00¢ on February 28. 
After starting at a low of 18.13¢, No. 2 
Brown reached a high of 19.25¢ on Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17, then dropped to 19.13¢ 
on February 28. Flat Bark showed the 
least irregularity in price movement, mov- 
ing trom 17.00¢ to 18.00¢, at which level it 


mained for most of the month. 


Latices 


ONSUMPTION ot Hevea latex con- 
inues under restraint, since the sup- 
ply does not yet permit all-out use, accord- 
i to Arthur Nolan, Latex Distributors. 
With stocks down to the practical 
] consumption is dependent upon arri- 
vals. Estimated imports of Hevea latex 
for December were 3,372 long tons, dry 
weight; consumption, 3,908 long tons; and 
month-end stocks, 4,696 long tons. 
Mr. Nolan states that it will be at 
least April or probably thereafter before 











receipts of Hevea latex will be such as 
to enable stock improvement. At that time 
or thereafter, however, new consumption fa- 
cilities in foam sponge are expected to be 
operating and drawing on supplies. The 
shortage, therefore, can then be expected 
te continue into the tall or even next vear. 
Between February 6 and 10 bulk prices 
for Hevea latex advanced 1¢ a pound to 
the present figure of 26.5-28.5¢. 

GR-S latex production was 1,768 long 
tons, dry weight, in December, giving a 
total 1949 production of 19,714 long tons, 
a decrease from the 21,018 total in 1948. 
January production of GR-S latex is given 
at 1.553 long tons, but consumption and 
stock figures for January and December 
are not yet available. Hevea latex’s cur- 
rent inherently superior properties appar- 
ently prevail over economic considerations, 
since GR-S latex bulk prices remain un- 
changed at 18.5-20.25¢ a pound. GR-S la- 
tex is currently used for about 30% of 
the total latex going into foam and is 
apparently limited in its ability to replace 
Hevea in this application and certain other 
ones. This point is confirmed by the fact 
that GR-S latex consumption has re- 
mained at the 1,500-1,700-ton monthly level 
despite the shortage of Hevea latex. 

The estimated consumption of neoprene 
latices in 1949 is about 2,400 long tons, 
dry weight. Year-end stocks were reported 
to be at the 45-60 day's supply level, and 
prices continue unchanged. 

An error appeared in the market report 
published in the preceding issue. The 
30,000 long tons of F/ezvea latex given as 
domestic consumption in. 1949 actually 
represent imports. imports added 
to the decrease in stocks give a total esti- 
mated domestic consumption of 38,700 long 
tons in 1949. 


These 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ONSUMPTION of reclaimed rubber 

during February is estimated at con- 
tinuing the upswing noted in January. The 
rising price of natural rubber resulted in 
ereater use of reclaim to avoid undue rises 
ot product costs. In view of continuing 
high prices tor natural rubber during the 
immediate future, at least. the outlook for 
the reclaim industry is optimistic. 

Final November and preliminary De- 
cember statistics on the domestic re- 
claimed rubber industry are now available. 
November production totaled 19,382 long 
tons; consumption, 18,512 long tons; ex- 
ports, 796 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 27,801 long tons. Preliminary fig- 
ures for December give a production of 
19.684 long tons: consumption, 18,247 
long tons; exports. 702 long tons; and 
month-end stocks, 28.452 long tons. 

No changes in reclaimed rubber prices 
occurred last month. Current prices are: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Sp. Gr. 





¢ per Lb. 

1.18-1.20 Siro 
1.18-1.20 9.25 
1.20-1.22 11.50/12.50 
1.20-1.22 14 14.5 
1.18-1.20 9.5 /10 

1,16-1.18 8.5 9 

1.50-1.52 8.25/ 8.75 


The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative re- 
claim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 
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EAGLE- 
PICHER 


prgm ents 
, Ge 


for the 


rubber 


mdustry 





59 plants located in 27 states 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- 
ties a national scope. 
Strategic location of plants 
and extensive production 
facilities enable Eagle- 
Picher to serve industry 
with increased efficiency... 
we manufacture a compre- 
hensive line of both lead 
and zinc pigments for the 
rubber, paint and other 
process industries. 


On the Pacific Coast: 
ASSOCIATED LEAD & ZINC CO. 
2700 - 16th Avenue, S.W., 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, 
Washington 


> Red Lead (95% :97% : 98%, 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 


>» Basic White Lead Silicate 


> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 


THE 
EAGLE-PICHER 


COMPANY 
EAGLE 


{ince . IS4? 


PICHER 


General Offices: f 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio t 














LITTLEJOHN & C0., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Bie 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 











In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 





WHEN 
PIPING 





| the Strength of PIPE 


For conveying pressures through moving 
pipe lines or to machinery or equipment 
Type \ while in motion, use dependable Flexo 
es Joints. Complete 360° movement in either 
direction for pressures from gravity up 


Write for . .. long wear—low maintenance cost. 


complete islermation Four styles—standard pipe sizes "to 3”. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 





FLEXO JOINTS 


Offer the Flexibility of HOSE 


1400 O’Connor Drive, Toronto 13, Ont. 





The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





® 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 

of the entire rubber industry 

KNOWLEDGE 

of the industry's needs 
QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by ali users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
2 


Write lo the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country's Leading Makers 





N. i. 
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SCRAP RUBBER 
M 






ODERATE 


scrap rubber 





was reported } wit 
I at co mills 
their purchases 


s. Scrap tubes wert 
l h preterence 





Was said to have 

ght improvement, although still 

Mm satistactory It was said that 

graded tor export shipment wer 
pe ee ; ; : 

slightly higher prices than those 


domestically 
llowing are dealers’ selling prices for 
rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 


points indicated 











Easter Ak 

Pp ts (6) 
‘ » : 
fixe 1 r 500 $13.50 
Pee a. 2 ] 2.25 2.25 
] 30.25 5 

¢ pe 

Black er S 3.50 3.50 
Re passenger t € 7.90 7.50 











De Fe 

I res 30 28 4 11 Ss 5 
Ma 30.61 31.34 31.37 31.98 32.53 

J 30.00 30.75 30.80 31.63 32.04 

oO 28.39 28.82 28.94 29.57 29.73 

D 28.28 28.73 28.85 29.52 24.53 29.96 
Mar 28.16 28.67 28.80 29.45 29.47 29.95 
Ma 28.04 28.58 28.70 29.38 29.35 29.82 


tage chee lati the advance begun in 
December, cotton prices moved up 
ward on the New York Cotton Exchange 
during February. Major reasons for the 
rising market were: (1) lack of offers: 
(2) good mill demand; (3) increasing ex- 
port demand; and (4) reports that prices 
were being fixed on considerable quantities 
of cotton being shipped to Europe under 
first-quarter ECA allotments. The lack of 
offers apparently stemmed from expecta 
tions of higher prices by professionals. In 
addition, hedges continued light despite the 
large amount of cotton being carried un- 
hedged in the South 

n the export field, the 


et | 


Exchange re 
ported that 2,731,561 bales had been sent 
overseas through February 19, as compared 
. : 
0. 


t 
t 
with 2,235 


58 bales for the same period 

Export estimates for the 
1949-1950 season are now at 4,750,000 
bales. ECA announced an allotment for 
Western Germany of $1,850,000 for the 
purchase here of raw cott 


ome vear ago 





for delivery by 
June 15; while Korea received an alloca- 
t 
t 


tion of $1,782,000 for cottor 
‘ 15 





© be delivered 





> 

It was reported India will 
t < rey a ndia Will 

1 1 : 

K it : ’ 





soon be b the m; 


‘ ‘ al 1 
50,000-100,000 bales of 





0,( ~ cotton; whil 
China was said to be trying to buy about 
100.000 bales. 





33.09¢ 
Futures prices showed similar movement: 
y tutures began at 31.36¢, fell to 

31.33¢ on February 2, rose to a high of 





on February 25, and ended the 
at 32.60¢. 





Fabrics 


A price advance of 1l¢ a pound in chatfers 
and hose and belting ducks, owing to rising 
raw cotton prices, and a decline of 2¢ a 
pound in cotton tire cord featured the 
cotton gray goods market during February. 
foward the end of the month it was re- 
ported that further advances in the prices 
r sateens, wide drills, broken twills, and 
ther industrial fabrics were to be ex- 
pected. Sales in the second quarter were 
made actively in all constructions, and it 
was reported that more than 30% otf pro- 
duction for that period has already been 
sold. Both the third and fourth quarters 
were relatively quiet, and some fears were 
expressed that activity might drop oft 
harply after the middle of the vear. It 
was also reported that buying during the 
second quarter will be on a closed delivery 
basis while converters try to use up their 
relatively large stocks. 


Cotton Fabrics 














Drills 
5Y-i1 1.85 $0.355 $0.36 
31 .32 
38-1110 1 
2.90-yd 
51.5 h F 
6-11 1.02 3 
Hose and 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.11-yd sa de 2ATS 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Bombazine, 64x60 5.35-vd yd 215 
Print cloth, 38!5-inch, 64x60 1625 
g. 48-inch, 4.17-vd 21 
2 3.85-yd 2225 
Chater Fabrics 
14 . sq. yd. P 64 
11-65 sq. yd. S$ 59 
10-80 sq. vd. S$ 61 
S.u sq. yd. S$ 645 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59-inch 1.35 
2-ply HS 
64-i 6063 
Sanane 7 
58-1 6238 
Tire Cords 
K. P. std., 12-3-3 t Hib 
12-4-2 655 


RAYON 


7 BE outstanding development in_ the 
tire cord market 1s the concentrated 
lemand for rayon and_ nylon. Cotton 
‘ord production was greatly reduced dur- 
ing the past year, and even further re- 
fuctions appear likely. Supplies of rayon 
tire cord are inadequate to meet demand: 


1 continues to take up some of 





Rayon producers are hesitant 
‘rease their facilities for two reasons: 

tition trom the larger 
tire manufacturers who may build and 


la-l 
s1ladCr, 





perate their own rayon cord plants de- 
spite tl ial expense involved in 





2) they are carefully 
watching rayon expansion to make sure 
I hey do not become over-produced 
ard to permanent future demand. 
market observers believe that 
yon tire cord prices will remain stable 
at present comparatively low levels. 
Viscose high-tenacitv (tire cord) varn 
production in 1949 totaled 289,900,000 





pounds, an increase of 10% or 26,800,000 
over the 1948 figure. The 1100 
yarn continued its decline, with 
57,300,000 pounds produced in 1949, a 
drop of 31% from the 1948 level. On the 
ether hand production of 1630 and coarser 
denier yarns increased 30% over the 1948 
total. These factors resulted in a cor 
tinuing increase in the average denier of 
ligh-tenacity yarn to 1533 in 1949, as 
compared with 1455 denier in 1948. 

No changes occurred in rayon tire vari 
and fabric prices during February, and 
current prices follow: 











Rayon Prices 

Tire Yarns 

1100, 480.. 20.55 
1100/ 490.... dd 
1150/ 490 

1650/ 720.. 
1650/ 980....... 
1900/ 980.... 
2200/ 960 
2200/ 980 





4400 / 2934 $0.56 
Tire Fabrics: 

1100/490/2...... 67 
1650/980/2...... : 645 , 66 
2200/980/2..... : 63 





New York Group 


(Continued from page 695) 

uled for April 28, the tall meeting, October 
20, and the Christmas party, December 
15, all at the Henry Hudson Hotel. An 
outing also is planned, probably in June, 
at a place still to be selected, and there 
will be the usual golf tournament in 
\ugust. 

The April meeting will feature technical 
papers. The committee also decided to 
sponsor another Prize Essay Contest, such 
as was held some ten years ago. T. A. 
Bulifant was appointed chairman of the 
contest committee; the other members are 
Sherman R. Doner and Edward N. 
Cunningham. Details of the contest will 
be announced later, and the winning essays 
will be presented at the October meeting. 

It was agreed that to avoid the con- 
fusion existing at the Christmas meeting 
the nominating committee will present its 
suggestions at the October meeting for 
action by the members, the officers and 
executive committee members, however, 
to serve for the full calendar vear. 





Improved Good-rite Plasticizer 


ZVERAL notable improvements in its 

new dioctyl phthalate plasticizer, Good- 
rite GP 261, have recently been made by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. According t 
George A. Fowles, sales manager of plastic 
materials, the product is now odor free, has 
a low acid number, and is crystal clear in 
color. The improved GP 261 has a Hazen 
number, water-white color rating, of under 
100 and an acid number under 0.05. 

Available in commercial quantities, the 
plasticizer was first introduced last year 
as an excellent plasticizer for vinyl and 
synthetic resins, in addition to nitrile rub- 
bers, and imparts to end-products such 
properties as heat and light stability, per- 
manent flexibility, resistance to hydrolysis, 
low water extraction, and excellent elec- 
trical properties. The new improvements 
have been obtained with no. sacrifice ctf 
other desirable properties. 
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MADE TO ORDER 





Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 

















coer The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 
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ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PR. 











S>SSSS= 
Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurraneBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Bonding Agents 
OE) ee See ery ere lb. $7.00 / $7.75 
50 seers 4.00 
. * Cc a > 75 
Current Quotations Accelerator. Activators, Organic Ty-Ply Q,S soe. sce ete — 
ss Bar : ....lb. $0.60 Brake rns Sateen 
Abrasives s vb. 57 $0.59 BR.T.No,3..... lb. 024 N25 
Pumicestone, | lere SO05 S0.055 lb, 1.95 Resir 1ex L-S peeeieeeve ts so hOs .0225 .03 
Rottenstor lomest n 36.00 3.00 b, 45 .o2 
Rois O ; “13 “V4 Carbon Blacks 
j ccelerators, Organic 14 15 are tah Channel—CC 
-10 40 47 ib. .1625 01725 & ntal R-20, -40...../0. 35 “oe 
\-19 2 aS ‘6 01175 14 Ko smos/ Dixie BB prea 18 215 
A-3de t u bu t 08 -1025 Spheron C....... . 10, Zz .165 
\-7 i 42 361 47 4 N 5 : faenans 22 25 
\-100 42 135 145 Voltex..... lb. 18 315 
. 9 : . rr , o +150 Easy Processing Channel_-EPC 
24 0) os 31 “e LA 069 117 
4 - > ; 24 = bie? / Dixiedensec 
a a <9 345 069 112 
awed “ 65 nex W-6 i 065 1175 
— ; o. 00 : yn 49 069 117 
xt Ds eee sh BEGGS. dcp s saan ats 065 / .1075 
Aero Al 0 if th, Be 9 Witco #12 g -069 / 1175 
+49 +3 laa Ta95 | WYER tee eee eee ee ee el bo =6.069/ «115 
\ 37 ib. OR aa Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Ara 2.1¢ lb. 147 15% Continental F....... .069 1175 
Be ’ 64 e pressed Jb. 13 14 HX : Db. -069 115 
B-J 2 2 lb. 14 615 Kosmobile $/Disiedensed S$ /b. 069 1175 
B i ib, 1.00 ipl lb. .1625 1725 7 * «alts .065 1125 
Butazat } 1 00 tearite ene: .095 10 Sph pb .069 By bg 
But yl Eight $ 1.00 1.05 Tonox : lb. 30 139 Niro .: Sa re . 6en: .069 1175 
aim =) 0. 4.00 34s Zinc stearate a 84's wile 34 36 Medium pascuations ear ailee 
cf 3 Tie Gaia, 4 to Alkalies See eee .069 / 115 
mate ib, VAS ustic soda, flake ...100/bs. 3.45 6.67 eoernoen 2 a ae 
: n 60 a2 1 30% 100 lbs. 2.40 950 Kosmobile S-66/Dixieden sed 
inaoeeage 0 3 Buia. 50%o-« +++ Mote, 808) Bat S66 nee ieee nes 069 | «1175 
DO Te soa a St es : Micronex Standard. ...... lb, .065 / 1125 
ce i : 14 50) Antioxidants Spheron #6...... yee ie 69 / sie 
: 34 43 AgeRite Alba ou tEb.. D 2.30 ISS MNS is Gis ele tosees ais s9 Ib. 065 /  .1075 
, 39 46 ia 58 60 LTC Ue Oar ee | .069 J 1175 
; 1.00 61 63 Conductive Furnace—CF 
lb. 1.00 4 = Dtatex As... sas . lb. .08 / 10 
, s 
ped 63 63 Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
100 "46 "48 on Cre coh Os 0525 / .095 
1.00 46 48 Fine Furnace—FF 
ot ly 88 / 290 1.40 1.50 Statex B.. lb 055 y 0975 
32 34 61 63 SS Os au -atiso lb 065 = / 105 
42 48 +69 49 SEE eres lb. a 16 
1.80 1.90 i O4 High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
} w a 46 ‘48 rote) See er te ee lb. .074 7 .1125 
<4 30 215 : PMIIAOK O55 «05 44 5 0010.0 lb. -07 1145 
4 aa "68 , a7 NGICAT HE, FO» coon eae ld. .074 117 
1.00 46 4 Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
1.00 = - Philblack A.... Ib, 0525 095 
10 ZS 52 
we 175 High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Ap 1:00 195 / 1.05 Continex HMF. lb. 05 .09 
i 1.10 46 53 Kosmos 40/Dixie 40. lb. 05 / .09 
‘ 1.10 61 / 70 50/Dixie 50. men .055 .095 
ater 53 58 25 , 26 NIGUHIER ee tein oon es er 1, 05 / 075 
x. 34 39 1.50 OE rye lb. 0475 / 09 
aot "74 84 .66 68 SSUSTMNA Miele siete rays. 4 eee lb. .05 / .09 
2 "1225 "132 48 50 DORE sesso lb 055 / = .095 
Phenex... .40 45 52 sip Reinforcing Furnace—RF 
Pipazate 1.53 1 yo Kosmos 60/Dixie 60....../b. 074 / «1125 
VFanem nr . wo 
ere s an 3 7 25 Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
S.A. 52 b 6110 ‘61 68 Continexs SRF... 566200 lb =©.085 fs O75 
"57, 62, 67, 77 lb. 1.00 1.65 — < we 
66 lb. 1.45 .50 52 / 07 2 
Safex lb. 1.15 61 -68 I / 775 
: t 5: 62 46 / .03 . / 075 
‘ : tis 1.10 / any ‘poral 20/Dixie 20... .. .1b. / .075 
1.65 / i192 RP le Saal inte ss: a lb. / .075 
69 1.40 / 1.52 Sterling NS,R,S.........lb. / 075 
OR f 27 
44 “= Very Fine Furnace—VFF 
33 "28 a errr re 1b. .07 / 12 
46 48 Fine Thermal—FT 
69 74 PBB os cece .05 
2 48/50 Medium Thermal—MT 
34 25 J 380 PBOTIMNAK,, 2.<:0:0 600 404. ica .03 
“ 93 / 28 OPENILOND 75 56.5 3k 4 < ors 3 2 RED .035 
18 20 . ste 
"39 "84 Chemical a 
54 .50 / 59 Dutch Boy Plumb-O-Sil A Jb. 
6 
1.18 215 / 2225 ae lb. 
13D / 64 ; lb. 
.55 133 35 lb. 
1.10 = $0. 
. 2225 n bb 
59 1.15 { 2.70 Db. 
5 3.50 Ih 
20 a —:) ReREpenS lb. 1 Roe 
as a f a SOMXA. Ese Mason lb. 
d 44 -2325 Vv arg <g> 25. csc ceeees lb. / 35 
} » 22 _. White lead, basic........ Ib, p 4157 
4 oH Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%. ./b. 2075 | .255 ite lead, basic % : 1515 
/ .36 Sontied Agents Colors 
A , bicarbonate . ./b. .055 / 06 Black ; 
: ‘| 185 8 =/ 22 Black Paste #25.......... 1b. 22 f 40 
im | f 14.00_— 1.95 / 3.00 BE Tron OKIGES, .6665..%<:2 lb. -03 / ll 
Litharge, comr 1375; +1475 100 / 6.02 Lampblack,comml. ..... 1b. .07 / .30 
Eagle, sublim 1475 | 1485 .60 a Sr yer lb. 0675 / .1025 
National Le 1475 1475 1/50 ere on og eae lb. 31075 / ll 
a lead, Fe ee py / 1625 (25 MB. Minecal Blacks ..........80. 0315 / .0675 
tagie, Natio o190 EE 
White lead, basi |» 1475 / 1575 *Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates Blue ; 
ee Natior ial Lead. . .1b. 1475 1575 grade or quantity variations. Space limitation Dy Pe See ee peer ee lb. 1.54 / 3.95 
143g /  .1725 prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices Heveatex pastes.......... 1b, 80 / 1.45 
155 / 1725 are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot —t a Fe ers ray lb. 1.00 / 1.35 
ati 1 i 143g «=/ 14% ol ee era lb. .30 / 3.50 
Zine oxide, comml.t...... ib. sll / 135 +For trade names, see Color—Whiie, Zinc Oxide. Vaan Bine MILD; .<. aves lb .80 / 2.45 
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Compounded especially for 


Give us your molding problem. PLASTIC MOLDERS 


We guarantee you an answer 


based on your conditions, and [9/74 WATSON-STANDARD (Ws) 
not just a standardized formula. 225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Po. 

















THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 

















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO, SANDUSKY 








GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 








— — — ‘SHELLS 











ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 14%”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
a, 3 6, 8 5,107. 12". as", 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. ites Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











March, 1950 


B. F. GOODRICH 


in St. Louis 








pic ALL TYPES OF 


50 Years Sharh Edge 


CUTTING DIES 









Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Lovis 4, Missoun 








FLEXOMETERS and CORD TESTERS 
FLEXOMETER 


(For Hysteresis Testing of Rubber and Synthetics 


CORD TENSION VIBRATOR 


For Fatigue Resistance Testing of Cords 





Manufactured exclusively by 


FERRY MACHINE CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


Excort Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., International 











BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 











@ Plain or babbitt-lined. 

@ Finished-machined to your 
specifications. 

@ Oversized in any dimension. 

@ Blanks, semi-machined all over 
— 1/16” or Ye” extra metal on 
all surfaces. 

@: Full-rounds, halves or segments 

— to your blue prints 

@ Write for prices. 


MAGNOLIA METAL COMPANY ( 02 
16 West Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. Sic 








Reduce Baling iin 
5 Ways with Bemis 


TITE-FIT TUBING! 


1. No burlap wastage, because Tite-Fit 
Tubing has stretch both ways and fits 
tightly over almost any size and shape, 





2. No heavy burlap bales to handle. 


3. No time lost opening bales, remov- 
ing coverings, or cutting into sheets. 


4. No hand sewing. 

5. No danger of damage to contents as 
there is no cutting of goods or sew- 
ing thread. 

Use Bemis Tite-Fit Tubing! Write today for 5134 Second Ave. 
labor- and money-saving details. Brooklyn 32, Ne 2 
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Chrome 
Oxid 

Du Pont 

G- 4099, -6099 

G-7599 eee 

GH-9869 same ate 
9976... ee we | 


Heveatex { 
Stan-Tone 





RC : 
RC-HT 


Zopaque 





Zinc oxide, c il lb. 
Azo ZZZ-11, b. 
“BB... 2. eee renee lb. 
35% leaded......... lb. 

E agle AAA, lead free... .b. 
5° 7% leaded Serre. 
35% leaded...... lb. 
50% leaded. eee 

ri 1-8.. .1b. 

bh 





Horsehead XX-4, -78... tb. 


) 


Kadox-15, | AES) ae lb. 
ee lb. 
Lehigh, 35% leade lb 
50% leaded Ib. 
Protox-166... wee % 
St. Joe, ey free. ; lb, 





s » comml.... 
Coven: ne ZS-800... 


eats 











7 
1 





saa a tate 
Oo 6 


CVOGtaAN on 


Gt jase md je bn fad nl fal Pad ts et fd Oe pd oe ped Oars 


C200 ee RO COR eG 


Extenders 


oe a : Soke oe eee lb. 
ESS fOr a lb. 
B. R. T. No.7......---. 4d. 


510, 399... sebOs 





Witco # #1. ere seeeere ton 





Finishes 
BlaCk-Out..< .0< 5. 
Flexible Rubber Pa 
Flocks 





C tton, dark Lacie ene .. Lb. 





—~S SE 



























72 
f 38 
/ 2 
.57 
84 
.25 
.50 
065 / 6.65 
.10 ead 
40.00 1.00 
23 44 
40.00 075 .077 
40.00 1675 .1925 
29.00 36 43 
62 .80 
.06 07 
17 1.80 
33 Ea 
13 18 
0785 125 175 
13 
43 .65 
S h a2 29 
88.00 Setsit No. 5 75 1.00 
$9.65 SPDX-GL d 95 
0.00 oS eee ere 90 1.10 
49.65 eee ee mee 50 .95 
47.65 is 65a are ow sete 00 0 
113.00 : t 30 .40 
n, 50% ...lb. 07 15 
50.00 lt 09 17 
22.00 y lt 10 12 
Tergitol wetting a agents.. .lu. 265 / PY 
Triton R-100..... ate .1375 2425 
33.00 Zinc oxide, dispersed ...../b. 13 20 
— Mold Lubricants 
1.50 i 30 si 
76 
85 
.30 
33.00 25 
55.00 Carbowax com pounds...../d. 24 35 
30.00 ew Concentrate...... gal, .90 / 1.15 
30.00 80 
-0825 DC Mi old Release Fluid. 4.90 / 6,00 
£7 ulsion Nos. 35, 35A. 1.84 / 3.50 
112 DC 4 6.20 6.80 
.85 Glyc erined ‘Liquid Lt ubricat it, 
.20 concentrated. ....... gal 1.25 
DRAISTIOR cho he to rwhesd 05-402 lb 29 30 
EE aie sre iw iate ele k se sm 0s lb .07 0775 
BAGIG PORES 6 ss snes we lb. .25 
Monten Wak... ... 0. 000580. 57 
15 Para Lube... NateceReeee .046 .048 
Sodium stearate.......... ib. 51 / .56 
SURO RStRBNIUP Sic. sss suv aes 1b. 095 = / 10 
-06 54 MBN Or hak ais aig wrateeee ton 12.50 / 35.00 
-065 Vanfre...... 0060.8. 20 2.50 
0675 
‘Ors Odorants 
-0675 Alamasks.... tee CRs .60 6.50 
0775 - eh tor. ees 2.50 
40.00 2.75 2.90 
4.75 
5.75 
55.00 6.75 
25.00 = hae lb. 3.50 
80, - 542 4,-53481..... lb. 2.50 
08. : Sasivaiecieasestes Meee 
re lb. 2.00 
a Paradors. lb 43 3.25 
075 Resador Nos. 1, 5. 6. 2.50 
15.00 ERS | BPRS ere lb 40 
14.50 AO 10H. w5.0 e054 Ses lb. 4.00 / 4,50 
Domed weaaicsu eens ee lb 5.00 5.50 
WAM aeons ss acaeee ib. 3.00 {/ 4.05 
_ Plasticizers and Softeners 
? Akroflex C. ceGenuwa lees 61 63 
112 Aro Lene #1980. sb eecscecnce ° .10 a A2 
85 GOL. ch cwn seesaw sen oc 
20 = Da weer vecveee 
1.50 «—«-_—«_—_L, DOT emcee cccccccseceee ole 
fee | Bondosede Acleesi<cmue ed 
2.00 BRC 20........:seeeeeee 
3.5 
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Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Acc -el lera POP BOs osu. eos 


1.80 






: ‘08D. 13 

pF a TRC ae 395 
Aerosol... oer |» 35 
AgeRite Di sper sions. .... .1d. .60 
Amberex S olu PAGOE 056 00 lb. -167 
Aquablaks re .072 
Aquarex BBX, iGone..;.. 1b. 78 
| RRR eer lb. .76 
MDL Paste ld. 30 
hic kins bw ewie cease see .92 

ve iehaeatee a haces aie lb. .60 
3 re er 1b. 50 
WE PESOS ic s5558 ; b. 25 


-185 


to 
me ho 
“IWC 





oe Oil No 
Duraplex C-50 LV, 100%, 
a See eee ere 
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GENERAL RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold f face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 


ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
without charge 


Letter replies warded 





























386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Dut no packages or samples. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 

INVENTIONS Ww ANTED: PROG *RESSIVE RU BBER GOODS SITUATION WANTED IN INSULATED WIRE PLANT. HAVE 
manufacturer covering the entire United States, Canad: yee foreign coun heen eased Gh the makwne Of jasulated “wire ior over 28 years, 19 years 
tries is looking for new inventions and_ patented items to manufacture on s foreman of a finishing department, and am. acquainted v al essa 
royalty basis and/or outright purchase. Only interested in items that can_be letails. Reliable. with excellent references. Address Box N 
used and sold in the plumbing and automotive industries. Write RADIA ora dk oe Wonie 
TOR SPECIALTY COMPANY, 1700 Dowd Road, Charlotte. N. ¢ 

WANTED: WELL-KNOWN BRITISH COMPANY IS) INTER SITUATICNS OPEN 
ested o l bb products vatented for preference), automotive 
in particulars Addre ong a No. 324. tae on el ee Won D. RUBBER CHE mrsT. ME ( “Hi: ANICALLY MINDE D DE Vv E LOP 

. - ment and uality contr m e ¢ ge e technical por 

MANUFACTU RERS WANTED: SALES ENGINEERS OPENING ft our rubber naterials man uf: act ng. Se omplet e resume _ ] | recent 
Los Angeles office July. Heavy sales and shop experience —rubber— full-length photograph, together wi ith salary desired ddress NEASBEY 6 
wire—extruding—know latest advances mechanically, electronically. Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa 





Can give full coverage in California on all types equipment used in 
above plants. Highest references plus ability to produce. Address 
Box No. 525, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED TO CONTACT: A MANUFACTURER WITH MEDIUM 
to heavy manufacturing facilities to build and market a proven enclosed 
mixer used for the compounding of rubber and_ plastics. We know this 
machine to be a vast improvement over the Banbury which is now used 
exclusively for this wor This will prove a profitable item to those 
who are now engaged in the manufacturing of rubber and plastics work 
ing machinery, and might round out your line of equipment. We know 
there is a receptive market. Address Box No. 532. care of INDIA RUBBER 


WORLD. 





WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
(2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
Personnel retained where possible, 
Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 


capital stock, 
whole or in part. 
strictest confidence. 
York 18, N. Y. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


COMPLETE RUBBER PLANTS, ALSO 
2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury 


INDIVIDUAL 


mixers. Add 


~ WANTED: 
items such as 


ress 


Box No. 527, care of Inpra RuBBER Wor _p. 
; WANTED: 3 OR- 4 CIRCUL AR U Pw ARD WEAVING LOOMS 
for cotton rubber-lined fire hose. Address Box No. 528, care of INp1a 


Ruspper Wor_p 





WANTED 


60” and 84” Plastic Mills, Including Motors and 
Reduction Gears. Late models. Charles S. Fields, 
Inc., 8-67 Astoria Blvd., Long Island City 2, N.Y. 
AStoria 8-4141. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


SL PERIN TENDE NT OR CHEMIST 
graduate, desires connection with progressive company. Long ex- 
perience in all the major lines of rubber manufacture. Location 
immaterial. Address Box No. 520, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 


RUBBER IN 
pounding, 
connection 


\ddress Box 


( ‘HE MIST. 20 YE 


raw materials, and all 


ARS’ 


WIDE 


ee ee COM 





Ixpia Rt 5 Ay \Wonn: 


CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
experience in rubber compounding 
technical sales and service in 
headquarters in Toronto area. 
Give full details of experience 
kept confidential. Address Box 


WANTED FOR CANADA: 
with a minimum of several years’ 
to represent large chemical company 
Ontario and Quebec, making his 
splendid opportunity for right man. 
and salary expected. Replies will be 





No. 522, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED: Pane COST ir lamaggeaic FOR EXTRU DED 
ind molded goods Michig ‘ ¢ ployir three hun 
Time study | nl ids experier les able but not necessary person 
tox No. 523, care INDIA Sour WoRLD 

(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 743) 





] 
| 
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| CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS | 





BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 


40L INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


GIDLEY LABORATORIES 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 


Consult engineering, formulas, 
product chemical and 


ing 
development, 








physical tests and factory surveys. 

Fairhaven Massachusetts 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 

with comple , equipped laboratories are prepared to render 






Every F of Chemical Service. 


Ask for Sickie No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 
New York 11, N. Y. 


you 


29 W. 15th St. 


LEST 
1931 


SOUTH FLORIDA SERVICE 


Est. 


Tested Today” 


Miami 34, 


“Tomorrow's Products 


1201 N. W. %th St. Fla. 





Central Street 











South Easton, Mass. 


THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 





March, 1950 
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).14 X-1 Resinous Oil......... lb. $0.01 
15 A-100 Resin. ... .oos0ee ld, 05 
— Reclaiming Oils 
1025 UPS 2 | AS eee lb. 225 
44 : 
535 
od 
455 
475 
49 
425 
1725 
17 
032 
18 
0375 
1347 
145 / 
rere) / 
68 / 
145 
Ho 
45 
1S -60 Solvent 
yeoemmemer ey Other Than ‘Geben Black 
.0425 morez 11-190 lb O04 
«ce wee -0125 
O11 
-05 
$5.00 
ES 
0325 = / 
0375 / 
.036 / 
.O4 / 
0385 / 
ton 16.00 
ton 20.00 
405 Bu 1ca... on 40.00 
Burgess Ic >eber fg.......ton 50.00 
75 Pigment No. 20..... fom 35.00 
a7 ; 
165 
.185 
.34 
06 
2075 
195 
125 
.04 
.30 
.0173 
0473 
2.00 
.O4 
.24 
134 . 
“40 35 
ut ° “ 
NR gic ctcc eed ib. 08 
onal Rite Resin 50..... Ib 415 / 
Ss errr rr errr 1b sy / 
45 Magnesia, Calcined 
“od 
os / 
oo 
‘ Magnes / 
30 ation / 
60 Millical. . 
045 ultinlex 
045 
-045 
12 - 
.0335 Picco-75 >, “100 5 115 
40 Piccolastic Res -139 / 
.0375 Pi iccolyte eg +15 / 
-03 1c ( -055 / 
63 2 / 
40 
85 
74 
19 .36 
35 
” 35 
.B7 Resin C Pi t .025 / 
54 Resinex... -0325 
51 oer t Resin LM-4......1b. .28 
3s MUR Sve aioe eas a eee 44 
705 3 ib. 055 / 
gag ee 124.00 
58 W ‘itcarb R. See Ney Seed re ton 105.00 / 
ri 2p) eS Se ers 4 45.00 y 
065 Zinc oxide, commercialt.../b. «11 / 
157%  Retarders 
14 ys QF e Iie lb 105 
15 PR Es oa case sees e ee 1b o35 / 
1725 -S-E-N. eee 36 / 
-10 Good-Rite Vultrol. ore 55 / 
35 Sg eer re lb. .1075 
Betarier BOA. 55s s0sc0%8 1b. 45 
Piece Cie ceeGsk suse een 1b. 36 
-097 ee 1b. 43 
2224 RRETRNTIEK:. 6. 50 oc 5ccaswan Ib. 51 / 
32 LS” GS eee eee lb. 1.25 
66 Thionex lb. 1.25 
Vultrol. ices eurscnss lb .50 / 


o 





Solvents 
Benzol, industrial.... ...gal. $0.20 
Bon dogen 55 


e 00 
& arbor 1 bist - b. 0445 


S 





l, industrial... 
Synthetic og sm 
Ger Latices iry WE.) <0.<480. 
Paste Resins ) 
Pl tics 






Po 
P lyvit 








Marvin hee 1b. ‘ 
Synthetic "ede wer Latices 
Butaprene NA/ 49 
NF on 44 
b 45 
t 52 
t 455 
i .53 
(dry wt. ey rte | lb. oa 
Hycar OR-15, -15EP Ib 52 
OR-25, -25 Bee ace li 45 
©) E03 Se Ih 47 
E122 | ONG Pe ae cee area lb, 50 


Hycar Latex (dry wt. 


1501. Topi, Moet... .sw td; A9 
1502, 1552, Fy ae 42 
Ly on ere as lb. 435 


Neoprene Latex (dry wt. 
Type 571, 842 842-A. .29 








Dia) TO sc 0-00 0-00 30 
ty 601-A 2 
36 
50 
65 
Py £3) 
32 
35 
are lb. 438 
26NS60, 5 SO NS86 oe 1b. 4 
| 39NS90 tit” weal ol 
238 
1.00 
2:35 
05 
-087 
a5 
132 
Bb be 
Indopol H-100 .... .....gal. 85 
Ms kKesvcas euke. ane gal, 1.12 
NN 5406 Chere ten yeaa . 10 
Nevindene ] 125 
Picco-10, - By 
Piccolastic “Tackifi MS 6 cca lb. .139 
Piccolyte Resins. saelOs 15 
b .055 


Piccoumaron re 










Stay belite Res .06 
mnth 41 
.205 
1.32 
1.66 
1.80 
Vistanex. 32 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F lb, 2.65 
Ethyl Tuads.... lb. 1.00 
CSE Seer rs er eee lb, 2.50 
Litharge, commercial lb, 1375 
Eagle, sublimed........ 1b. 1475 
National Lead. oa bOs 1475 
—- a,calcined ......1b. .29 
Ce Ree lb. .28 
K& M Neoprene Grade. ./b. 31 
Laznt No. GOL «sc s05 ‘lb. 175 
Methy] Selenac.......... lb. 1.60 
MTR ce Ne Sis icca rs Gr aun lb 1.10 
Red amg comm ercial. 1b. .147 
Eagle, National Le ad. Ob: 157: 
Sulfur flour, comml..100 /bs. 1.60 
OD eee lb. .036 
CN 455.0500 6600 bos 05 Ib. .0175 
HIGHS «cso o0 ccs ees ae Ib. .0325 
Ce ee eo lb. 195 
Insoluble 60..........- lb. 13 
Rubbermakers.....100/bs. 1.75 
Spider Brand... . +021. .023 
Se ae poe ee ee 1b. 0175 
ITT soos oe i eee lb. 2.00 
Vandex. as eet 2.00 
V —" Nos. 1,2 Pons ee uses b 38 
PPT Pee TT EEE 42 
Whi te lead BRICRUC couse lb .143¢ 
Faas ts mua loners Sate ke oe b .155 
lb. .143% 


is ints Lead. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS Economical NJ EY ittticen 
si | Mills - Spreaders - Churns 


= : — " ‘ 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
~ FOR SALE: 1—22” x 60” E RIE MILL WITH DRIVE AND 
motor, 4 years old; 3—24 . 60" # ig C ~ ig o gg d Calenders 


variable speed D. C. motors: 48” x Hydraulic 
other presses varic US SIZES; 1—5’ x 24’ ii geo 100% pressure, quick- 


locking door. 6 Royle and other Tuhers 2 Fin yh eb 8 lee, Crs Ae “9 — alk GUARANTEED ™ 


ete, Send us your inquiries. L 
Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


3-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-060 
15-1 with explosion-nroof motor. 1--Farrel Reductio * nit 5 I 
900-90 RPM, 1—-Farrel Front Roll 22 x 60”. Address Bo No. 526, care 
of Inpta Ruspper Worvp. ~ 











~ FOR SALE: 1 CLEVELAND REDUC TION UNIT 9 HP RATIO 
5 a 























~ FOR SALE: COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR MANUFACTURING 
tires and tubes, in very good condition: some mz achi ines like new, having 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
been used only a few times. fo equipment produces 300 tires and 300) 
inner tubes a day. Also are included a new 66” calender and a 60” mill 
for plastics work. Write for detailed information to HULE & LATEX, 
S. A., Privada Cervantes Saavedra 15, Col. Anahuac., P. O. Box 28917, AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
Mexico 17, D. F., Mexico. 

FOR SALE: DUNNING & BOSCHERT 300-TON HYDRAULIC STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
press (tire forcing type). Good condition. Low price. Must be 
moved at once. Ss. WEINBERG CO., GRANVILLE, N. Y. MANDRELS 

FOR SALE: ALL PRICES REDUCED. F ARREL 18” X 46”, 16” X 
48° & 15” x 36%, 2-roll “oc ag Mills, also new ‘L ab; (67 x 12” Mix ing NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE co. 
Mills and C alenders, and other sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Ex 868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
truders 2” to 6”. Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutters. Baker Perkins 200-gal Representatives ‘ 
& 100-gal. heavy-duty double-arm, jack, Mixers, also 9 and lab. 0. ARigéo San Fiance Néw Vouk 
Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12’ Fe 12” to 42” x 48” platens fro 
50 to 1500 tons. Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Hydraulic Pumps 
and Accumulators. Injection Molding Mac cate 1 to 28 oz. Stokes & 
Colton single-punch & rotary preform Tablet Machines, 42” to. 2'2” BUYING SELLING 


ae! ant a & Crushers. etc. SEND FOR SPECIAL 
ETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. STEIN 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, USED MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER 








NEW YORK. 
a < < SS. COMPLETE SEES AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
a ee MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
care of InpiA Rupser Wor -p. TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
FOr La: y- 0-13 i 5 ae; ire, -[} x x 
xi se i ye EBs pies = — | Fcitian Piss brewed _ hs . ERIC BONWITT *UHICAGO 'S: ILLINOIS 
No. 530, care of Ixpia KuBBER WorLD. . 
WANTED—WASTE SOLVENTS OF ALL KINDS | HOWE MACHINERY CO.. INC. 
Dopes — Thinners — Solutions — Lacquers, etc. 30 GREGORY AVENUE ; PASSAIC, N. J. 
Will Redistill or Purchase Outright eee Designate ad: Builders of 
ALSO SURPLUS VY" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Chutes «> Cis <o Pagans ~~ Cutlets, oe Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
’ 7 Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
’ 80 Beaver St., New York 5 pal es HAnover 2-6970 Call or write. 
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NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE og FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS \ HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE ” NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 





Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 








MA \ R 
rude rubber $2,554,884 $20,693,593 
Rubber latex 7,865,836 1,645,360 
Balat 173,017 68,678 
Tel 358,069 89,806 
75,315 28,559 
( 66,460 58,240 
Dy é 3, 822,652 664,747 
> 2,131,523 62,912 
7,047,756 $23,311,89 
MANUFACTURE 
res t Ss, truck » 223 $2,947 
Bicy , 701 589 
Inner tubes t tc. » 139 234 
Rubt ear 
Boots r 16,796 63,643 
> Sar r Spr 14,914 35,543 
. aT i 
S , 15,427 
Athletic balls: golf n 14,148 
Tennis , 12,000 
Other , 104,252 





21S 245 

224 

3 

13,025 13,159 

1,219 

S r 600 672 

i 82 648 

TOO 522 

sole 400 2400 

220 374 

5 pr 15 
Othe ft g 22,491 
TOTALS $189,102 

GRAND ToTALs, IMPORTS $23 500,997 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 
Chicl 245,160 $119,765 
t 134,267 2 44 





204,990 36, 

198,078 170,801 

184,904 86,114 
800 423 


41,920 
1,470 
1,783,978 
4,902,756 





8,003,323 


x 


MANUFACI 


Ru 














Ri aut 
6,562 8,707 
73,638 9,738 
Rut 
’ 6,411 24,074 
ver 
rT S.SU7 16,846 
> any 
r 16,502 36,962 
r 18,871 $8 26 
5. pr 50,008 40,408 
p 
n 238,425 $4,358 
(sloves 
t s r S,1S80 28,762 
I)r <1 riec er 
Syr € Y »T YR 14,432 
Other . 171,532 
Ru T r r 
i t 66,455 
T ar 15,760 
er s $2,117 
ser 22,014 14,205 
Bat rv , 34.82 9 204 
Other « 
Z is rua) 84,746 
( +149 11.410 
Other 9,509 
l'ruck , 63,438 462,730 
A $5,198 555,561 
\ fcr 73 555 
Farr r Y 287,752 
Other r 154,068 
Bi , 9.72% 
M , 1,66 
Other , 1,936 
Inner tube 
Aut tr a s , 3.15 76,89 
Other . 2 O59 7 00 











-” > 


1,877 2,535 





tactures 


320,406 


TOTALS 36,408,871 
Potats, Exports 37,193,669 


GRAND 








n 101,171 Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
} 6,776 2 : . 
: P UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
60,518 15,812 ( ut 1,571,195 
159,804 117,904 ic 6,129 
50,114 32,713 1,577,324 
67,863 79,544 
g MANUFACTURED 
107,2 141,008 loon 
32 33,00 
11,690 2,640 
200 
136,500 7 
Y495 
lb $27,719 200 
lb 112,811 
lt 666,066 167,087 85 
37,168 42,684 
16,9388 46,041 
Gutta perc 1,261 








thetic rubber manu- 
tactures 

Tot 
GRAND TOTALS, 


ALS 
REEXPORIS 


Source: Bureau of C 
y ° Co 4 





$273,295 
1,207 
$274,502 


$390 
2,485 

720 
1,790 


276 


$11,554 
$286,056 


Tnited States Depart” 
ston, D. C. 





All Figures in L 





I 









ng Tons, Dry Weigh 


vy Supply 


Exports 





mports Total 

0 63,641 63,641 701 
0 3,011 3,911 0 
0 67,152 67,152 701 
23,298 1,707 30,325 459 

t 6,321 
¥19,932 1.606 22,281 24,258 60 

+743 
T3548 0 3,548 2,782 222 
*3 366 101 3,467 3,987 92 
71,030 0 1,030 657 3) 

and syn 
28,619 68,859 97,478 83,777 1,160 
ec é 19,382 0 19,382 18,512 796 
GRAND 47,901 68,859 116,850 102,289 1,956 
ted States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory—December, November, 1949: Year 1949, 1948 








000 
6,275,074 


650,548 








1 


Novemt 
1949 


eT, Total 
1949 

28,125,288 

36,431,565 
509,468 








363 





—2.21 4,371,069 65,066,321 
+2.43 5,135,411 65,142,607 
-13.29 7,867 378 8,912,866 


168,710 
669,646 


3,462,991 


7,042,414 











17 989 958,001 
7.05 896,345 11,463,406 
i222 904,388 11,228,907 
> er i 1,674,616 1,737,682 
49, 9 
0.64 5,267,414 
~3.40 6,039,799 
-11.62 9,541,994 10,650,548 
1,745,782 31,535,476 
2,415,209 31,922,659 
55,428 890,719 
0.14 4,216,419 64,348,854 
+3.58 », 154,605 65,563,860 
+11.07 9,645,004 10,713,187 
ts rior S 
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nth- 
2nd 
Stocks 


94,105 
5,103 
99,208 
101,330 


81,295 


4,064 
12,380 
3,691 


200,538 
27,801 
228,339 


Potal 
1948 








26,845,453 
49,148,311 

1,787,498 
77,781,262 
81,314, 
10,698,2: 








68,499 25 
70.032.! 


WORLD 
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faking the bumps — 


It’s easier to take the bumps and jolts of rough competition 
when you depend upon the Sid Richardson Carbon Com- 
pany for TEXAS ‘’E’ and TEXAS “M”, highest quality 
Channel Blacks. 


You are assured every possible saving in material costs 
while continuing to turn out the top quality products that 
your customers require. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Company, an independent 
Texas producer, has its own natural resources and complete 
production facilities to assure your present and future sup- 
ply in the quantity required. 


Let us prove for you the quality of our products, and the 
TEXAS 


helpfulness of our service! 
CHANNEL BLACKS 








Std Richa edsor 


Cc AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO N 


746 moiA RUBBER WORLD 
































Madam leehitm your nearest 
SCHULMAN office for 
HARD RUBBER DUST 


As quick as you buzz your secretary — you can 
put your hands on the special quality Hard 
Rubber Dust you require. 



























Our 16 years of manufacturing experience 
makes us well acquainted with ‘intricate and 
special operations. With dusts for every purpose 
(ranging between an ash of less than 1% and 
a gravity of 1.17 to an ash content of 55% and 
a gravity of 1.50). We have 82 types of dust 
uniformly made to meet most exacting needs. 
Your specific requirement for proper mesh can 
be supplied from 100% through 120 mesh down 
to 100% through 40 mesh. Another Schulman 
service is the careful custom grinding of your 
hard rubber. Your nearest Schulman office is 
ready to serve you promptly. Ask your secre- 
tary to “FIRST CALL SCHULMAN” for full par- 


ticulars, samples and quotations. 


AKRON 
HEmlock 
4124 





NEW YORK 


Gy -A. Schulman Inc 
Kibber and lattice 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 





AKRON, OHIO e NEW YORK CITY @ BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, N. J 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. © HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


BOSTON 


Liberty 
2-2717 


EAST 
ST. LOUIS 


BRidge 
5326 


NEW YORK CITY e AKRON, O. e BOSTON, MASS. e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


500 Fifth Ave. 790 E. Tallmadge 738 Statler Bldg. 14th & Converse Room 209, Vincent Bidg., 6308 Pacific Blvd. 





SAYS ....: 


Perfect separation of stock and 
liner is all important during 
these operations—for stock adhe- 
sions at either point cause 
expensive down time. You can 
avoid such production headaches by using 
Climco Processed Liners that can be readily 
peeled from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 





CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving. the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 














